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|the rugged aspects of nature. 


and moral culture.” 
fairly implies barbarism—savageism. 


The absence of justice 
Tried by 
this standard, how appears the civilization of 
the elder world in its contact, during the last 
nearly four hundred years, with the barbarism 
of the younger world? Let us see. 

When this continent was discovered by Eu- 
ropeans it was inhabited mostly by a copper- 
colored people, from the borders ef the Arctic 
Ocean to the most southerly cape of Patagonia. 
At and toward each colder extremity of the 
longitudes the inhabitants were wild and un- 
cultivated, and so they were in harmony with 
In the more 
central regions they were tame and more re- 
fined. From the head waters of La Plata to 
the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude, many 
of the useful arts flourished. Science was not 
astranger. Society had prescriptive laws. Ag- 
riculture brought food from the earth in abund- 
ance. Historical knowledge in the form of tra- 
ditions was carefully cultivated, and pictograph- 
ic literature was reduced to a system. 

In Peru and Mexico, where population was 
more profuse, there was a civilization as ad- 


| vanced as that of Rome at the fall of the Tar- 
| quins, or of Egypt in the time of the shepherd 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN. 


\ HAT is a Barbarian? What is a Civil- 
ized Man? 

These questions perplex the philosopher and 
the Christian philanthropist. Great facts in 
human history deny the usual defiaition of the 
terms; and very often Barbarism and Civiliza- 
tion, so called, are revealed in contradictory re- 
lations as alternate dwellers in the same place 
and with aspects identical. Sometimes the Bar- 
barian seems to be the Civilized Man. Some- 
times the Civilized Man seems to be the Barba- 
rian. So the chronicles of nations tell us. 
The chronicles of our republic afford notable 
examples of the fact, which give pith and perti- 
nence to the question sometimes seriously asked, 
‘Ts civilization a good or an evil ?” 

“*T love to think that Justice can do no 
wrong,” once wrote the good Count De Gaspa- 
rin, Justice, the soul of the Golden Rule in 
Christian morals, is the essential condition and 
solid substance of a true civilization, which Gui- 
zot has defined as ‘‘both a state of physical 
well-being and a state of superior intellectual 





kings. They who founded the City of Mexico 
more than five hundred years ago were as en- 
lightened as were the inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish Islands at the time of the Saxon invasion. 
And when the civilized ruffian from Spain sent 
word to the barbarian Emperor of the Aztecs 
that he and his companions had ‘a complaint, 
a disease of the heart that only gold could 
cure,” and that they were coming for the rem- 
edy, the doomed people had a code of laws, 
Prescott says, “‘ which evinces a profound re- 
spect for the great principles of morality, and 
as clear a perception of those principles as is to 
be found in the most cultivated nation.” 

It was Montezuma, the Barbarian, who exe- 
cuted these laws. It was Cortéz, the Civilized 
Man, who, in his hunger and thirst for gold, 
plundered that emperor's treasury, destroyed 
the liberties of his people, put the monarch in 
chains for no offense but patriotism, broiled 
his successor on a gridiron, and attempted to 
convert his two million subjects to Christian- 
ity by the persuasions of gunpowder, -littering 
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AN INDIAN PETITION.* 


pikes, and torture. The Civilized Man put out 
the Barbarian light that was burning so bright- 
ly. 
might have become, through a more advanced 
civilization then promised, the pilot-star for the 
wise men of the darker North to the Babe of 
Bethlehem, for the Aztecs were allied to the 
tribes of the temperate zone by many ties, and 
were rapidly pushing their empire toward the 
frigid regions by conquest. But they were 


beaten into the dust of debasement by blows 
impelled by the avarice and bigotry of the Ciy- 
ilized Man; and nothing remains to attest their 
superiority to the successors of the mound-build- 


ers of the higher latitudes but the magnificent 
ruins of their cities and temples, and their co- 
lossal statuary, which have survived the fury 
of Spanish iconoclasts and the tooth of decay. 
Whence came the inhabitants of the darker 
regions of the North, now the domain of our 


* This is a copy of a symbolical petition to the 
President of the United States, in which the heads 
of several families joined. They 
were Chippewas, living on the bor- 
ders of Lake Superior, and petition- 
ed the President on the subject of 
some small lakes. The head of the 
party of petitioners (1) was a chief 
of the Crane clan or tribe, having 
for its totem the rude picture of a 
crane. The three immediately fol- 
lowing him (2, 3, 4) are of the Mar- 
ten tribe. The next (5) is of the Bear 
tribe. He is followed by a chief of 
the Man-fish tribe, represented by 
the strange figure in No.6. The 
merman is a frequent object among 
the symbols of tribes living near the 
great lakes, and is the counterpart 
of the mermaid believed in by West- 
ern Europeans for centuries. The 
last of the petitioners (7) is a chief 
of the Cat-fish tribe. The totems 
of all of these appear in the draw- 
ing, which was made by an Indian. 

The lines drawn from the eye of 

the Crane, the leader of the party, 

to the eyes of all the other totemic 

symbole denote that they all see 

alike in the matter; and the lines drawn from the 
heart of the Crane denote that the petitioners all feel 
alike. No.9 is a stream running into Lake Superior. 
No. 8 are the little lakes, the subject of the petition. 





Had justice ruled the conqueror, that light | 


|republic, is an open question, It has neve: 
| been answered by a satisfying fact, and prob- 
ably never will be. Nearly all investigators 
| have traveled from the same starting-point. 
Assuming the unity of the human race to be a 
fact, according to popular biblical interpreta- 
tion, and considering the garden of delight 
spoken of in Holy Writ as the old homestead 
of the whole human family, students, reversing 
the better order of logic, have been busy with 
guesses and in a hunt for plausible hypotheses 
for more than three centuries. And often fan- 
ciful and foolish have been these hypotheses. 
Rejecting as heterodox the idea of Lord 
Kames and otkers, that the old Americans 
may have been an indigenous race of men, and 
regarding the most beautiful creature of earth, 
who first breathed in Eden, as the mother of 
us all—Barbarian and Civilized Man—scholars 
have earnestly sought for coincidences of lan- 
guage, traditions, customs, and crania, for proof 
that the first dull-red people of this continent 





/ 
METHOD OF CARRYING BABIZs.* 





* A large number of the illustrations of this pape 
have been copied from Mr. Schoolcraft’s official re- 
ports on the North American Indians, 
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FLORIDIAN WOMEN ASKING FOR HELP.—(From Picart's Religious Ceremonies of the Americans.) 


were tawny immigrants from Asia. They have | 


cited some mystic poetry of the half-fabulous 
bards, or the dark, oracular sayings of the | 
pziests and seers and philosophers of ancient 
days, to show that our continent was undonbt- 
edly known to the early navigators of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, and was naturally peopled by 
them or their countrymen. They have cited, 
in proof, passages from Hesiod and Homer. 
They have pointed to the narratives of Hanno, 
the Carthaginian explorer of the seas. They 
have argued nervously from dialogues of Theo- 
pompus, and sentences from the stories of Dio- 
dorus Sieulus, Plato, and Aristotle. They have | 


| 
| 


strained common-sense to its utmost tension in 
the arrangement of fancied evidences that the 
aborigines of America were descendants of the 
Pheenicians, or of the Chinese or Japanese fam- 
ily of Mongolians, or of the Egyptians, or the 
Hindoos; and writers like Grotius, Thorow- 
good, Adair, Boudinot, and others, have ar- 
gued, without showing a single premise of solid 
fact, that the fathers of our barbarian brethren 
were the men of the “‘ lost tribes of Israel,” who 
‘*took counsel to go forth into a further ¢oun- 
try, where never mankind dwelt.” Cotton 
Mather—sturdy Parson Mather—who believed 
in witches, and seemed to have an intimate ac- 
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ATATARHO, 


qnaintance with Lucifer, guessed as forcibly, 
saying, ‘‘ And though we know not when or how 
the Indians first became inhabitants of this 
mighty continent, yet we may guess that prob- 
ably the Devil [whom he called the “ old usurp- 
ing landlord of America”] decoyed these miser- 
able salvages hither, in hopes that the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ would never come here 
to destroy or disturb his absolute empire over 
them.” Might not mere theorists find a good 
example in Mather, who, when satisfied that the 
delusion of witchcraft had made a fool of him, de- 
clared that the subject was ‘‘ too dark and deep 
for ordinary comprehension,” and referred its 
decision ‘‘to the Day of Judgment ?” 

Mather's idea that the red race is morally 
devilish, and not fairly human, except in shape, 
seems to have been a prevailing one with the 
civilized man, especially of the type of the bel- 
ligerent settler, and the selfish trader, contract- 
or, and other promoters of frontier wars, ever 
since his first contact with that race. He ac- 
cepts the theory as the most agreeable and 
profitable solution of the question of the origin 
of out barbarian brethren; for it gives license 
to the free action of the mailed hand, whose 
warrant for its violence and wrong is the doc- 
trine of the oppressor in every form, that Might 





makes Right. It gives 
countenance to the opin- 
ion of an eminent British 
author—an opinion that 
seems to be largely prey- 
alent in the pulpit, in leg- 
islative halls, and around 
the chairs of state, in our 
country — that they are 
“animals of an inferior 
order, incapable of ac- 
quiring religious know]- 
edge, or of being trained 
to the functions of civil 
life.” It justifies the as- 
sertion that the Indian’s 
way of life “surely af- 
fords proof that he is not 
destined by Providence 
permanently to exist,” 
As all the civilized na- 
tions were once more or 
less barbarous, and some 
of them savage, may we 
not reasonably conclude 
that, if the red members 
of our common house- 
hold had been treated 
by their conquerors and 
holders of power over 
them as Men and as 
brethren, and not as 
creatures void of reason, 
and without the pale of 
international rights, and 
been taught righteous- 
ness by perpetual exam- 
ple, they might have ac- 
quired as clear a charter for permanent exist- 
ence as other children of the All-Father? 

A monarch or statesman of England of the 
most civilized type may be a descendant of a 
pale savage Briton who followed the war-char- 
iot of Queen Boadicea. Might not a red say- 
age of the Black Hill!s, or a Cheyenne or Apache 
of the Plains, become, by a proper treatment of 
his race, the progenitor of Presidents and states- 
men? Civilization is a thing of growth, with its 
roots in barbarism, and is as much the rightful 
inheritance of the savage as of the saint. The 
survival of savage thought in modern civiliza- 
tion, attesting that growth and connection, is 
every where seen in social and religious life. 
The ecclesiologist of our day, in placing the 
chancel and communion-table in the eastern 
part of Christian churches, is simply following 
the directions of the Roman Vitruvius for the 
adjustment of the temples of the gods, so that 
worshipers in the act of devotion might have 
their faces toward the rising sun, the universal 
symbol of the Creator in the minds of the pa- 
gan world. It is a perpetuation in our Chris- 
tian churches of the posture of sun-worshipers, 
whether in the Orient, or in Peru, or among the 
old savages of the cotton-produacing regions of 
our republic, who offered a deer, and even their 
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—— 
first-born, as a sacrifice to the 
Great Luminary at its rising. 
Considering this, may we not fair- 
ly believe that the uncultivated 
American of our wilderness has 
the inherent elements of modern 
civilization in as great a degree 
as did the once uncultivated Can- 
casian of the dark forests of Eu- 
rope which overspread the conti- 
nent from the Carpathian Mount- 
ains to the Atlantic Sea, out of 
whose solitudes arose the splen- 
did empires of Etruria and Rome, 
and their successors, the enlight- 
ened kingdoms of to-day? Might 
not Acuera, Massasoit, Pometa- 
com, Tomochichi, Unecas, ‘l'am- 
many, Powhatan, Pontiac, or Sa- 
goyawatha (Red Jacket), with op- 
portunities similar to those of the 
earlier barbarians who were found- 
ers of European nations and dy- 
nasties, have been master-work- 
men in the building up of great 
states in the Western Hemisphere? 
The Iroquois Confederacy, to be 
cited presently as an example of 
the inherent elements of civiliza- 
tion in the American savage, so 
called, is a clear answer given by 
history to those inquiries. 

The question of chief import- 
ance for our present purpose is 
not, Whence came the original 
inhabitants of North America ? 
but, What are they, and what is to be their 
destiny ? the solution of which leads to other 
topical inquiries bearing upon their relations to 
the lighter colored Caucasians with whom they 
have long been, and still are, in contact. 

The entire population of North, Central, and 
South America when the continent was discov- 
ered has been estimated at not more than five 
million souls, Of these not more than one mill- 
ion then peopled the present vast territory of the 
United States, which stretches over nearly twen- 
ty-five degrees of latitude and almost sixty de 
grees of longitude. These inhabitants seemed io 
have sprung from acommon stock. Whether they 
were the aborigines of the continent, or were in- 
truders upon an antecedent race—the mound- 
builders—whom they displaced, is an unanswer- 
ed and unanswerable question. Here they were 
when Spanish, English, French, anc Dutch nav- 
igators came. Their language was varied by 
more than a hundred dialects, but all having, 
evidently, a common root. Their high cheek- 
bones and broad faces; their heavy, dark eyes; 
their jet-black hair, lank and incapable of curl- 
ing because of its peculiar structure ; their tac- 
iturnity in society, and stoicism in all emergen- 
cies of mental excitement and physical suffer- 
ing; their simple civil polity, which knew few 
transgressors of law ; their religious belief, which 


ONE 


knew no skeptics; their traditions, legends, and | wa River, in Canada. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





METHOD OF USING THE MORTAR AND PESTLE. 

poetic modes of thought and expression; their 
theology and spiritual symbolisms; their weap- 
ons of war and implements of domestic use; their 
rude practice of the useful and ornamental arts ; 
and their pictographic records on rocks, trees, 
bark, and buffalo hides, in stvle resembling the 
same art among ancient Asiatic nations, every 
where bore evidence of a common origin, or a 
long alliance, or friendly international rela- 
tions. All these were modified by cireum- 
stances as much as in the case of the Civil- 
ized Man. The dimly seen analogies in these 
to the characteristics of the Asiatics may be 
easily accounted for in a coincidence of wants 
and impulses common to all men. 

The North American Indians with whom 
European settlers first came in contact were 
divided into families or tribes, each distinguish- 
ed by an armorial bearing called a totem, which 
was a representation of some animal, as a deer, 
a bear, an eagle, or atortoise. These families 
or tribes equaled in number the dialects we 
have mentioned ; but there seems to have been 
only eight radically distinct nations. These 
are known as the Algonquins,. Huron-Iroquois, 
Cherokees, Catawbas, Uchees, Natchez, Mo- 
bilians or Floridians, and Dakotas or Sioux. 

Algonquin was a name first given by the 
French to a large family seated upon the Otta- 
It. was afterward applied 
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WAMPUM BELT AND STRINGS. 


to the large collection of families north and 
south of the great lakes, who, speaking dialects 
of the same language, seemed to belong to the 
same nation. These inhabited the territory 
now included in all Canada, New England, a 
part of New York and Pennsylvania, the States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, Eastern North Carolina above Cape Fear, 
a large portion of Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
all north and west of the States eastward of the 
Mississippi River. The most important and 
powerful of the families of this nation were 
known as the Knistenaux, in the Far North, who 
inhabited a belt of the continent from ocean to 
ocean; the Ottawas, Chippewas, Sacs, Fox- 
es, the Menimonees, Miamis, Piankishaws, 
Pottawatomies, Kickapoos, Illinois, Shawnees, 
Powhatans, Corees, Nanticokes, Lenni-Lenapes 
or Delawares, Mohegans, the New England 
Indians, and the Abenakes in the Far East. 
The chief historical characters of this nation 
were Massasoit, Pometacom, Sassacus, Uncas, 
Pontiac, Tammany, Powhatan, and Tecumtha, 

Within the folds of the Algonquin nation 
were the. Huron-Iroquois (so called by the 
French) in Canada, They occupied a greater 
portion of Canada south of the Ottawa River, 
between lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, near- 
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ly all of the State of New York, and a part of 
Pennsylvania. and Ohio along the southern 
shores of Lake Erie. Detached from thej; 
main body were the Tuscaroras and a few small. 
er families dwelling in Southern Virginia ang 
the upper portion of North Carolina. The fam- 
ilies or tribes composing the Iroquois (E-ro- 
kwa) proper, and residing within the presen; 
limits of the State of New York, formed th, 
notable Iroquois Confederacy of the Five Na- 
tions. The most famous men of the league 
were Hiawatha(Hi-a-wat-ha), its reputed found. 
er; Grangula, the great warrior; Dekanisora. 
the renowned orator; Thayendanegea, or Brant: 
Sagoyewatha, or Red-Jacket; and Corn-Planter, 
The last three named were conspicuous leaders 
during the later years of the Confederacy jn 
both the council and the field, and were witness- 
es of the dissolution of that league after an ex- 
istence of more than three hundred years. 
The Cherokees inhabited the fertile, pictur- 
esque, and delightful region of our republic 
where the mountain ranges that form the wa- 
ter-shed between the Atlantic and the Missis- 
sippi melt into the lowlands that border the 
Gulf of Me..ico. They were called the Mount- 
aineers of the South, and were the most formi- 
dable foes of the aggressive Iroquois on the then 
known continent. The Catawbas were their 


neighbors on the east, and dwelt upon the bor- 
ders of the Yadkin and Catawba rivers on both 
sides of the boundary line between North and 


| South Carolina, These suffered from forays by 


the Five Nations, but were not brought under 
the yoke of that Confederacy. 

The Uchees were seated in the pleasant 
country between the sites of the cities of Au- 
gusta and Milledgeville, along the Oconee and 
around the head waters of the Ogeechee and 
the Chattahoochee, in Georgia, when the Eu- 


| ropeans discovered them, where they touched 


the domain of the Cherokees. They were 
then only the remnant of a once powerful na- 
tion. They claimed to be the descendants of 
a people more ancient than any other around 
them. They had no traditions, as others had, 
of migrations from any other country. Their 
language was unpleasant to the ear, and bore 
only a faint resemblance to those of the other 
dusky nations. 

The Natchez occupied a territory on the east 
of the Mississippi, not larger than that of the 
Uchees. It stretched northeasterly from the 
Mississippi at the site of the city of Natchez 
along the Pearl River to the head waters of the 
Chickasawha River. They claimed precedence 
in age of the Uchees, and, like the Appalachian 
Indians in the Gulf region, they were worship- 
ers of the sun, and also of fire, and made sacri- 
fices to the source of day, Over the whol 
continent of North and South America there 
were traces, more or less distinet, of the wor- 
ship of the sun and of fire, of which the earlier 
explorers have given accounts. Before enter- 
ing upon the war-path, and after a great de- 
liverance from perii, they gathered reverently 
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around huge fires to implore divine aid or to 
give thanks for divine protection. 

The Mobilians, or (as they were sometimes 
called) the Floridian Indians, with whom, as 
well as the Uchees, De Soto came in contact 
toward the middle of the sixteenth century, 
occupied a domain next in extent to the Al- 
gonquins, It stretched along the Atlantic 
coast from the mouth of the Cape Fear River 
to the extremity of the Florida peninsula, and 
westward along the Gulf of Mexico about six 
hundred miles to the Mississippi River. They 


also held jurisdiction as far up that stream as | 


the mouth of the Ohio River. That domain 


comprised parts of South Carolina, the whole | 
of Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, all of | 
Georgia not oceupied by the Cherokees and | 
Uchees, and portions of Tennessee and Ken- | 
divided into three | 


tucky. The nation was 
confederacies, each powerful and partially in- 
dependent, like our separate States. These 
ews were known respectively as the 
Muscogee or Creek, the Choctaw, and the 
Chickasaw. The Creek was the most power- 
fal. It oceupied the region more immediate- 
ly bordering upon the Gulf, and included the 
Yamassees and the Seminoles in Florida. The 
heart of the Creek nation proper was in Ala- 
bama. 

Under the general title of Dakotas or Sioux 
have been grouped a large number of tribes 
found west of the great lakes and Mississippi 
River, with whom the earlier French explorers, 
secular and religious, came in contact. These 
speaking dialects of the same language, appar- 
ently, were regarded as parts of one nation. 
They inhabited the vast domain stretching 
northward from the Arkansas River to the 
western tributary of Lake Winnepeg, and west- 
ward along all that line to the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. They have been 
arranged into four grand classes—namely, the 
Winnebagoes, who inhabited the country be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, with- 
in the domain of the Algonquins; the Assin- 
niboins, or Sioux proper, who formed the more 
northerly portion of the nation; the Minetaree 


Southern Sioux, who were seated in the coun- 
try between the Platte and Arkansas rivers. 


among the spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 
These four classes were divided into several 
families or tribes. 


tion of the Indian nations when the first Eu- 
ropean settlements were begun. 
not absolutely stationary residents of a domain ; 
nor was there, with the exception of the Iro- 


quois Confederacy, a semblance of a national | 


government any where. Alvhough they had 


wandered much by families, and in the course | 
of centuries some had evidently traversed the | 


whole broad continent, they were not nomads. 
Chrongh wars and conquests, families, and even 
whole nations, had evidently moved over ex- 





INDIAN PIPE-BOWL OF CLAY. 


tensive regions (with no artificial method of 
traveling except in rude vessels called canoes, 
wrought out of logs and the bark of trees), and 
taken new root in strange places. Neither were 
they agriculturists. They cultivated maize, or 


| Indian corn, as the Europeans called it, also 


pumpkins and beans, which were indigenous to 
the Gulf region; and they plucked the bulb of 


| the potato from the soil of the warmer regions, 


where it grew spontaneously, But they only 
tilled here and there at the call of necessity. 
Neither were they a pastoral people. They 
never tamed the bison or buffalo, nor the state- 
ly elk, for labor or food; nor sheared a fleece 
from the great-horned sheep of the Rocky 
Mountains. The horse, the cow, the ass, the 
goat, the common sheep, and swine were all 
unknown to them. From the warm South 
where clothing was unnecessary, and as such 
was never worn, to the cold North where the 
skins of fur-bearing animals kept him warm in 
winter, the Indian, every where, like Primitive 
Man, was a hunter and fisher, and depended 


| chiefly upon the precarious winnings of the 
chase or hook for subsistence. 


The cultiva- 
tion of corn, pumpkins, and beans, the gath- 


|ering of potatoes, the curing of the tobacco- 
group in the State of Minnesota; and the | 


plant in the region of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, and the grinding of grain into flour, 


| were labors despised by the men as forming a 
The chief hunting-grounds of the latter were | 
|as proud as the old Roman citizens, whose 


sort of degrading slavery. In this they were 


business was war. These toils were laid upon 


|the women, who were also beasts of burden 
Such was the general geographical distribu- | 
|mestic utensils, and their babies strapped in 
They were | 
| egotism of the Barbarian, like that of the Civ- 


in marches, carrying on their backs their do- 
eases hanging from their shoulders; for the 


ilized Man, made him regard woman as his 
inferior, and his predestined servant to minis- 
ter to his comfort and pleasure. As among 
semi-barbarous people of the Eastern world, 
so here, marriage was only a temporary con- 
tract—a sort of purchase—the father receiving 


| presents from the husband in exchange for the 
| daughter, who, after being fondled and favored 
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for a few months, was made his domestic serv- | 


ant. He could dismiss her at pleasure. Polyg- 
amy was not common, but was allowed, and 
every Indian might have as many wives as 
he could purchase and maintain. 
proved unfaithful, he might kill her. The af- 
fections were ruled by custom. ‘The decorous 
attentions to woman that give a charm to civ- 
ilized society were almost wholly unknown. 
There was no call, in the hunter state, for the 


refining influence of woman to give it beauty ; | 
and yet, but for that influence, though feebly | 


exerted, the wild hunter would have become a 
fiend. 


The mental characteristics of the Indians | 


were of similar type every where. Similar cir- 
cumstances gave shape and force to thoughts 
and emotions in all. Taciturnity, stoicism, 
perfect self-control at all times, and eloquence 
in oratory, which marked the Indian when 
first discovered, and mark him now, when un- 
touched by civilization, were not natural traits 
of character, but the result of severe training 
and social condition. Taciturnity was a neces- 
sity in society when the hatchet, knife, or club 
was the quick response to a hasty and insulting 
word. It was policy to always consider before 
speaking; and so taciturnity, which was but 
another name for caution, became a habit of 
hunter life, and practically illustrated the max- 
im of the Civilized Man, that he is discreet who 
thinks before he speaks, 

Stoicism, or imperturbability, was another 
necessary habit of the barbarian life. There 


If the wife | 
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| as were the -ncient Romans, never to betray 


| w eakness before an enemy, and never to utte 
a word or exhibit any emotion in public whe) 
| enduring the sharpest suffering. And so his 
| muscles were steeled against pain, and made 
| absolutely the slaves of his will. It was con 
sidered a mark of weakness or cowardice for a) 
Indian to allow his countenance to be chang: 
by surprise or suffering. This was an accepte: 
maxim from Patagonia to the Arctic Sea 
Atahualpa, the Inca of Peru, ordered some ot 
his warriors to be immediately put to death }x 
| cause they had shown some surprise at the sigh: 
of Pizarro’s cavalry, the horse being a novelr 
| and a wonder to that people. “ Coward!” ex 
claimed Pontiac, when he saw one of his fol- 
| lowers startled by muskets of the garrison at 
Detroit, fired in the gloom near Bloody Brook, 
and instantly cleaved his head with a toma 
hawk. “Squaw!” cried Cornstalk, the lead 
of Indians in the battle of Point Pleasant, wh« 
he saw one of his warriors hiding behind 
clump of bushes, and immediately ordered hi 
to be dressed in a petticoat and io carry a pay 
poose. So trained, our Barbarian Brother san; 
his death-song, while enduring torture, with a 
much composure as did the Civilized Man his 
hymn to Christ at the stake of martyrdom. 
Eloquence in public speaking was a gift o 
talent which the Indians earnestly cultivated ; 
and the sachems and chiefs prepared them 
selves for oratory, by previous reflection and a: 
rangement of topics and method of expression, 
as carefully as ever did the most polished speak 
er in the senate or council of a civilized people 
Their scope of thought was as boundless as th 
land over which they roamed, and their expres 
sions were as free and lofty as those of any civ- 
ilized men. Their language being too limited 
to allow a wealth of diction, they made up in 
ideas, in the shape of metaphors furnished by 
all nature around them, what they lacked i: 
words, “I stand in the path,” said Pontiac, 


was continual exposure to suffering at the hands | 


of enemies, for the history of the Savage, as of 
the Civilized Man, presents a dark recori of 
wars, conquests, subjugations, and cruelties. 
From earliest childhood the Indian wes taught, 
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HEAD-DRESS, 


haughtily, to Major Rogers, the commander of 
a British force that marched into his country 
a hundred years ago, signifying that he held 
kingly dominion in all that region, and. defied 
him. 
perate in the later years of his life, and regard- 
ed the loss of his eleven children, one after the 
other, by consumption, as a punishment for that 
sin, was asked about his family by a lady who 
once knew them but was ignorant of his mis- 
fortunes, he said, sorrowfully, ‘* Red Jacket was 
once a great man, and in favor with the Great 
Spirit. He was a lofty pine among the smaller 
trees of the forest. But after years of glory he 
degraded himself by drinking the fire-water of 
the white man. ‘The Great Spirit has looked 
upon him in anger, and his lightning has stripped 
the pine of its branches.” Ata council at Vin- 


cennes, over which Governor Har:ison presided, | 


Tecumtha, the great Shawnee warrior, made a 
speech, 


father [meaning: Harrison] requests you to be 
seated in this chair.” “ My father!” said the 
chief, scornfully, as he wrapped his broad blank- 


When Red Jacket, who became intem- | 


When it was ended it was observed 
that no seat had been provided for him. An) 
officer handed one to him, saying: ‘ Your | 


}et around him and assumed the most haughty 
attitude ; ‘‘ my father is the Sun, and the Earth 
is my mother—I will repose upon her bosom.” 
And then he seated himself upon the ground. 

It has been observed that the intellectual vigor 
of the North American Indians, manifested in 
shrewdness of observation-and strong powers of 
perception, imagination, and eloquence, which 
all our earlier diplomatic relations with them at- 
test, was not found in Peru and Mexico, but was 
confined to the hunters in the forests of the far- 
ther North, who used the bow and arrow in war 
and inthe chase. Had these, and not the aborig- 
inal inhabitants of tropical America, come under 
the direct observation of Buffon and other writers 
on the subject, they never would have declared, 
us they did, that the human species on this con- 
tinent, like the animal creation, was *‘ diminu- 
tive in body and debased in morals and intel- 
lect.” The opinions of French missionaries and 
travelers, deliberately given in narratives of act- 

| ual experience among the more northern tribes, 
flatly contradict Buffon. They are all in gen- 

' eral agreement with the statement of Father Le 
June, an early Jesuit missionary, who wrote : 
“T think the savages, in point of intellect, may 
be placed in a high rank. Edveation and in- 

| struction alone are wanting. The powers of 


| the mind operate with facility and effect. The 


| Indians I can well compare to some of our own 
| villagers who are left without instruction. Yet 
I have scarcely seen any person who has come 


| from France to this country who does not ac- 
| knowledge that the savages have more intellect 
or capacity than most of our own peasantry.” 
| And Charlevoix said: **The beauty of their 
| imagination equals its vivacity, which appears 
| in all their discourses, They are very quick at 
repartee, and their harangnes are full of shining 
| passages which would have been applauded at 
Rome or Athens, Their eloquence has « 
strength, nature, and pathos which no art can 
| give, and which the Greeks admired in the 
barbarians.” 

Pages of similar testimony might be cited to 
| show the errors of those who are disposed to 
regard our Barbarian Brethren as beings inca- 
pable of the higher intellectual and moral at- 
tainments which would fit them for the exer- 
cise of the privileges and duties of citizenship. 

We have remarked that, with the exception 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, there was no sem- 
blance of a national government among the 
Indians. A mixture of the patriarchal and 
despotic appeared every where. All political 
power was vested in the civil head of a family 
or tribe as executor, and it was absolute in his 
hands while he exercised it. He was some- 
times an hereditary leader, but more often 
owed his elevation to his prowess in war, or 
merits as an orator or statesman. Public 
opirion alone sustained him. It elevated him, 
and it might depose him. He was called Inca, 
Sachem, or whatever else, in various languages, 
denoted his official dignity, like that of King, 
Emperor, Kaiser, Czar, Shah, or Sultan. He 
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was at the head of a sort of republican govern- | 
ment, aud was only the executor of the people's 

will as determined in the council or congress 

of elders; yet in those councils he was umpire, 

and from his decisions there was no appeal. | 
And so great was the respect for his office in 
many places, particularly among the Floridians, 
that he was treated by the people, on certain | 
occasions, as i* he were an absolute sovereign, 

possessed of those divifie attributes with which 

the imagination of the Civilized Man has some- 

times invested his king. On the occurrence 

of a great calamity, such as the loss of many 

men in battle, the Floridian women would | 
gather in weeping groups around their chief 
sachem, and implore his assistance with piteous 
cries; and they never went away without prom- 
ises of help, which was always given. 

While a sachem was in power the tribe or 
nation confided in his wisdom, and there was 
seldom any transgression of the laws promul- 
gated by him. He had absolute control of all 
military expeditions, and whithersoever the 
chief or leader of the warriors was sent by 
him, the fighting men followed. In the pub- 
lic assemblies the greatest decorum prevailed ; | 
and, contrary to the habit of civilized parlia- | 
ments and congresses, every speaker was al- 
ways listened to with the most respectful at- 
tention. 

Here let us consider,for a moment the Iro- | 
quois Confederacy, or League of the Five Na- 
tions, as illustrative of the capacity of the 
Indians for government. That Confederacy 
was a marvel, all things considered. It was | 
founded, probably, at about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, or nearly a hundred years | 
before the existence of America was suspected 
in Europe. It was composed of five large fam- | 
ilies bearing the dignity of nations, and named, 
respectively, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Ca- 
yuga,and Seneca. ‘These were subdivided into | 
tribes or smaller families, each having its totem | 
or heraldic insignia, such as the bear, the bea- 
ver, the deer, the turkey, or the tortoise. The 
Confederacy occupied the region of the present 
State of New York north and west of the 
Kaatsbergs or Catskill Mountains, and south 
of the Adirondack group of lofty hills. 

Tradition says the Confederacy was founded 
by Hiawatha, the incarnation of Wisdom, whose 
power was equal to his intelligence. Leaving | 
his divine estate, he made his dwelling on the 
earth with the Onondaga nation. He taught} 
the Iroquois, by precept and example, the art 
of good living. He was yet among them when 
a band of fierce warriors swept down from the 
north of the great lakes, slaying every thing 


;and title. 


| valor, was chosen to be its first President. 
| was then living ix grim seclusion in a swamp, 


human in their path. He advised the Onon- 
dagas to call a council of the related nations 
for the purpose of forming a league for the 
common good against the invaders, 

At that council, held on the bank of the 
Onondaga Lake, the wise Hiawatha addressed 


| the representatives of the Five Nations, and 


assigned to each canton its relative position 
A league was formed; and, }y 
common consent, Atatarho, a chief of the On- 
ondagas, who was eminent for his wisdom and 
He 


where his dishes and drinking-vessels, like those 


| of half-barbarous Caucasians, were made of 
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the sculls of his enemies 
slain in battle. He was 
an object of veneration 
and awe; and when a 
delegation of Mohawks 
went to offer him the 
symbol of supreme pow- 
er, they found him sezt- 
ed in the deep shad- 
ows smoking his pipe, 
but unapproachable, be- 
cause he was entirely 
clothed with hissing ser- 
pents, as represented in 
the engraving (p. 796), 
made from an ancient 
drawing. Here is the 
old story of Medusa’s 
snaky tresses, invented 
in the forests of the new- 
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ing a part of the tradi- 
tionary history of the 
Iroquois Confederacy. 

The chief features of 
this remarkable League 
were the principles of 
tribal union through the 
totemic system, military 
glory and domination, 
and a practical example 
of an almost pure de- 
mocracy most remark- 
ably developed. The 
men, as every where 
else in the American 
forests, followed hunt- 
ing as an employment 
and amusement, but 
those of the Iroquois had fixed places of abode 
in villages, where the women cultivated the 
seil, ground the corn, and prepared the food. 
Each canton or nation was a distinct republic, 
entirely independent of the others in what may 
be termed the domestic concerns of the state ; 
but each was bound to the others of the League 
by ties of honor and general interest. Each 
had an equal voice in the General Council or 
Congress, and possessed a sort of veto power 
which was a guaranty against despotism. Aft- 
er the Europeans came, the sachem, or civil 
head of a tribe, besides presenting a belt of 
wampum as a pledge of good faith in diplomatic 
bargains, invariably affixed its totem, such as 
the outlines of a wolf, a bear, a heron, or a 
tortoise, to every public paper he was required 
to sign. It was only the repetition by an 
American Barbarian of the ancient custom of 
the Civilizec Man in affixing a seal—the com- 
mon custom of monarchs who, like Indian sa- 
chems, could not write their names. 

In order to prevent degeneracy, intermar- 
riage was not allowed between near relations, 
nor of persons of the same clan. A man of a 
wolf or deer tribe of the Mohawks, for example, 
might not marry a woman of the same tribe, 
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found world, and form- | 


803 

but might take a wife from the bear or turtle 
tribe of the same nation. 
which we have not space here to explain in de- 
tail, was a powerful bond of union in the Confed- 
eracy. It formed the basis of their tribal and 
political alliance. As each of the confederated 
nations was divided into several tribes, there 
were thirty or forty sachems in the League. 
These had inferior officers under them, answer- 
ing to our magistrates in towns; and so the civ- 
il powers of government were quite widely dis- 
tributed. There was not a man who gained his 
office otherwise than by his own merits; and 
every unworthy action was attended by a for- 
feiture of the officer’s commission, and the pen- 
alty of public scorn. They, as well as the mil- 
itary leaders, accepted no salary, but gave away 
the perquisites of their offices in time of peace, 
and their share of plunder in war. There was 
no bribery and corruption in office, for they had 
| not learned the arts of the Civilized Man. They 
| felt themselves amply rewarded by the confi- 
| dence and esteem of the people. Chosen by 
| the voice of universal suffrage, their deportment 

was as dignified as their position. 

| The powers and duties of the President of the 
Confederacy were similar to those imposed upon 
| the Chief Magistrate of our republic. He had 
authority to “light the great council fire’—that 
is, to assemble a general congress by sending a 
| messenger to the sachem of each canton, calling 
| him toa meeting. With his own hand he kin- 
| dled the blaze around which the council gath- 
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ered, and at which each man lighted his pipe. 
He was always chosen from the Onondaga na- 


tion, and the general congresses of the League | 


were held at what the French called the Onon- 
daga Castle. He had a cabinet of six counsel- 
ors of state, whose powers were only advisory. 
In the council he was only a moderator ; and he 
had no power to control, directly, military af- 
fairs, or interfere with the internal policy of the 
several states of the League. In fact, there 


was no coercive power lodged any where that 
could act upon any canton or individual, ex- 


cepting that of despotic public opinion. 


The military organization of the League seems | 


to have been not only independent of ¢he civil 
authority, but dominant of it. The military 
leaders were called Chiefs. They derived their 
authority from the people, who recognized and 
rewarded their ability as warriors; and they 
sometimes held the relation to the civil heads 
of the nations similar to that of Roman gen- 
erals to emperors, whom they deposed and 
succeeded in office. The army was composed 
wholly of volunteers, There was no power to 
conseribe men, Every able-bodied man was 
bound by custom to do military duty, and he 
who shirked it incurred everlasting disgrace. 
Therefore the ranks of the army were always 
full. The war-dance and other popular assem- 
blages were the recruiting stations, Thereat 
the warriors, painted and bedecked, recounted 
their prowess in wild songs, and so inspired the 


youth with a desire (amounting sometimes to a | 


frenzy) to win the honors of war. Such was 
the method of ** beating up for recruits” among 
all the nations of North America. 

As in old Rome the soldiers were honored 
above all other men, so they were among the 
Iroquois ; and the warriors, under their chiefs, 
were all-powerful in public affairs. Whatever 
was done in civil councils was subjected to re- 
view by the soldiery, who had the right to call 
councils whenever they pleased, and approve or 
disapprove public measures. So careful were 
the civil authorities to pay deference to the 
warriors, that general answers were postponed 


until the opinions of the soldiars 
might be known. And sg0 j; 
was that in nearly all council: 
the decisions were made by, 
unanimous consent. In all this 
consummate wisdom was dis. 
played. In the perfect freedon 
of the voluntary system lay th: 
amazing strength of the Con- 
federacy, for every servant of 
the state was an inspired and 
willing one. And so much did 
the Iroquois reverence the “ jn- 
alienable rights” of man, such 
as ‘‘life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” that they 
never made a fellow-man ; 
slave, not even their captives 
taken in war. 

There was a third and power 

ful party in the conduct of the public affairs of 
| the League, namely, the matrons. Theirs was 
a highly conservative power. They had the 
right to sit in the councils, and there exercise 
la negative or veto power on the subject of : 
| declaration of war, and to propose and demand 
|a cessation of hostilities. So they were pre- 
| eminently peace-makers. It was no reflection 
| upon the courage of a tribe or nation if, at the 
| call of the matrons, they withdrew from the war- 
| path. These women wielded great influence 
in the legislatures, but they modestly delegated 
the functions of speech-making to some mascu 
line orator. And so it was that, in that notable 
confederacy of barbarians, woman was man’s 
co-worker in legislation—a thing unheard of in 
civilized nations. 

Such, in mere outline, is a picture of a polit- 
ical confederacy among our Barbarian Brethren, 
generations before the Civilized Man discovered 
them. It was a government the nearest to a 
pure democracy, and yet highly aristocratic, that 
the world has ever seen. It had all the essen- 
tial elements of our form of government. Like 
old Rome, the state was constantly increasing 
by conquests and annexations. Had the dis- 

covery of America by Europeans been deferred 
| for a century, no doubt that republic would 
| have embraced the continent; for the Five Na- 

tions had already extended their conquests from 
| the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and were 
| the terror of all the other Indians east and west 
of them. For a long time even the French in 
| Canada, who had taught them the use of fire- 
| arms, maintained a doubtful struggle against 
them. “Our wise forefathers,” said a leading 
| sachem tocommissioners of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
| land, and Virginia, in 1744, “established unity 
and amity among the Five Nations. This has 
made us formidable. This has given us great 
weight with our neighboring nations. We are 
a powerful Confederacy ; and by observing the 
same methods our wise forefathers have taken, 
you will acquire fresh strength and power. 
Therefore I counsel you, whatever befalls you, 
not to fall out with one another.” 
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The Iroquois was only 
a Barbarian more ad- 
vanced toward civiliza- 
tion than the rest of his 
dusky brethren on the 
continent. He was su- 
perstitious and cruel. So 
were the men and women 
of all the other Ameri- 
can nations. They all 
believed in witel.os, as 
firmly as did Cotton Ma- 
ther and a majority of 
civilized men and women in his day, in the light 
of Christianity; and they punished them in hu- 
man form as fiercely and piously as did the mag- 
istrates of Henry the Eighth, or the rulers and 
gospel-ministers of Salem in later times. The 
‘‘medicine men” and ‘‘ prophets” were as acute 
deceivers, and as despotic and absurd in social 
life, as were the priests and oracles and con- 
jurors of the Civilized Man in another hem- 
isphere. They tortured their captive enemies 
in revenge for kindred slain, with almost as ex- 
quisite a refinement of cruelty as did the min- 
isters of the Holy Inquisition of Civilized Man 
the enemies of their opinions; and they lighted 
fires around their more eminent prisoners of 
war, in token of their power, as bright and hot 
as those kindled by enlightened Englishmen 
around Joan of Arc, as a sorceress, or Bishops 
Latimer and Rid- 
ley, as unbelievers 
jn an utter absurd- 
ity. 

We have observ- | 
ed that the costume 
of the Indians was 
modified by climate 
and seasons. Inthe 
warm regions they 
were almost na- 
ked, seldom wear- 
ing more than the 
azain or loin-cloth, | 
oran apron of furor | 
feathers suspended 
by a thong around 
the abdomen, as | 
seen in the sketch 
(page 800) ofa Vir- 
ginia magician or | 
‘*medicine man,” 
as given by De Bry. 
In the more tem- 
perate and colder 
regions they wore 
clothing made of 
the skins of wild an- | 
imals, dressed, or | 
with the hair or fur | 
on. Of the skin of | 
the deer, dressed 
and smoked, they 
made soft mocca- | 
sins or shoes, which | 
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| cussion when it struck the ground. 
|rior present advanced, plucked a plume from 


}ers of the pigeon or dove. 


NECKLACE OF BEARS" CLAWS. 


they sometimes highly ornamented for the feet 
of girls and women, with pigments, or the stain- 
ed quills of the: porcupine. They had no knowl- 
edge of the art of making hard leather by tan- 
ning. 

The “leather stocking,” or legging of dress- 
ed deer-skin, was another part of the costume, 
which was ornamented generally by fringes of 
the same material, and is yet in use among 
all the hunter tribes. The masculine legging 
was made the length of the limb. The fem- 
inine reached only to the knee, below which it 
was fustened by a garter. Both covered the 
moccasin, ‘The men wore war-shirts or man- 
tles, made of the skins of fierce beasts like the 
bear, the wolf, and the panther, with the ideg 
that the wearer, while on the war-path, might 
partake of the fierce nature of the beast. These 
were sometimes ornamented with the feathers 
of the eagle or the claws of the bear. Neck- 
laces made of bears’ claws were also worn by 
warriors, 

The head-dresses were generally highly or- 
namented. The head-band was often trimmed 
with shells and dyed porcupine quills, while the 
bulk of the cap was made of the plumage of 
birds, The Iroquois warrior generally wore 
only a single feather from the wing of a white 
heron, They have a tradition that at the great 
council for confederation a calamity befell Hia- 
watha. His only daughter was with him. Sud- 
denly a monster white heron came swooping 
down through the air. The crowd dispersed 
in terror. Hiawatha and his daughter stood 
still. The huge bird fell upon the maiden and 
crushed her. The bird was killed by the con- 
Each war- 


the huge body, and fastened it upon his head ; 
and ever afterward the heron-feather composed 
the war head-dress of an Iroquois brave. 

The tobacco-pipe and pouch were the insep- 
arable companions of the Indians. The for- 
mer was made of clay, in various forms, and 


|sometimes was highly ornamented by curious 


markings before the material was baked, as seen 
in the engraving on a preceding page, from a 
specimen in possession of the writer. The 
calumet, or pipe of peace, used at inter-tribal 
councils, was generally trimmed with the feath- 
The pouch was 
made of the skin of a small fur-bearing ani- 
mal, and was often highly ornamented. 
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The military accoutrements of the Indians | might flutter in the breeze, but of a tall pole 


were few and simple. A huge and sometimes 
fancifully-wrought club of hard wood; a hatch- 
et of hard stone; a knife of the same material, 
or of bone, for taking off the scalp of an ene- 
my, and bow and arrows, made up the list. The 
arrow was his chief weapon, in which he was 
very expert. It was made of light, tough 
wood, headed with flint wrought into the form 
of a spear, and fledged with small birds’ feath- 
ers. So important a character was the profes- 
sional arrow-maker, that he was exempted from 
all public duty and the chase. The arrows were 
carried in quivers in form and method not un- 
like those used by the barbarians of the elder 
world, the ancestors of civilized nations. These 
quivers were made of skins or the bark of trees, 
and were often ornamented with pigments or 
carvings. The shield, made of the thickest 
part of the hide of the buffalo or stag, was the 
Indian’s only protection against the arrow. 
These were often handsomely ornamented, and 
were worn on the arm in the style of the bull’s- 
hide shields of Homer’s heroes. Their ensigns 
or war-banners were not made of fabrics that 





full-fledged with the wing-feathers of the eagle. 
A warrior considered it a high honor to be the 
bearer of this. 

And so the old Americans were prepared for 
war when the Europeans found them. The, 
generally went forth in parties of forty or fifty 
bowmen. Sometimes a dozen went out, lik: 
knights-errant, to seek renown in combat. The, 
were skillful in stratagem, and seldom met an 
enemy in open fight. Ambush and secret at- 
tacks were their favorite methods of gaining an 
advantage. Though much engaged in forays, 
they could not properly be called a warlike peo- 
ple. Their close personal encounters were fierce 
and bloody. ‘They scalped their enemies, dried 
these trophies on hoops, and bore them home 
in triumph as evidences of their valor; while 
their more notable captives were tortured. 

The domestic utensils of the Indians were 
few and simple for the supply of their few 
wants. They were made of stones and bones 
and hard wood. Of these materials they made 


mortars and pestles, large and small, for grind- 
They had stone axes for hew- 


ing their grain. 
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INDIAN SYMBOLS. 
Explanation.—1, A living man, %. Headless man and woman. 3, A spirit, or a man ennghtened from on 


high, having the head of the sun. 


5. An owl, the symbol of Wisdom, as among the ancient Greeks. 
9. Sociality. 
12. The sun. Horns denote power. 


of Evil. 8. Symbol of a warrior as bold as the sun. 
Uplaniea gorge him by Virds. il. Wariness. 


A great war-captain, grasping earth and sky. 
heart. 18. Spiritual power. 
totem of the deceased was always placed in this position. This is a dead bear totem. 
22. A spirit of prophecy of the sky. 23. Night—eclipse. 24. Power. 
Evil looking intoheaven. 28 A belt or baldrick—nocturnal fraternity. 


me 
ymbol of power over the 


The idea of a nimbus. 4. A man’s head with ears open to conviction. 


6. Wigwam—domestic circle. 7. A spirit 
10. A botanical doctor with great skill. 
18. War. 14. Magica 
wer to look into futurity. 17. 
ath. On stones at graves the 
21. Medical power. 
%. The sky. 26. Time. 27. Spirits of 

29. A budding war-club. 30. A chief. 


16. Symbol of 
19. Speed. 20. 
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ing down trees and hollowing out logs for ca- | 
noes by the aid of fire, which they obtained by 
the friction of two pieces of hard wood, cn 
moved swiftly by a contrivance like a drill-bow. 

Their dwellings were huts made of poles set in | 
conical form, and covered with skins or the bark | 
of trees. Their money was made of little tubes | 
wrought of the common clam or other shell, | 
arranged in strings or in belts, and was called 
wampum, as seen in a picture on a preceding 
page. This the children were taught to make. 

There was no written language in all the | 
Western World excepting in the form of pic- 
tography, which had a near relationship to the 
hieroglyphiecs of the Egyptians, and was com- 
mon to all ancient nations, It was used in aid 
of historic and other traditions, and in illustra- | 
tion of their mythology, which was almost as | 
rich, in some instances, in symbolism as was 
that of the Hindoos, Etruscans, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans. It formed a part of their 
religious system, having, like that of the nations 
mentioned, its basis in the personification of the 
powers of nature in their relation to men. It 
was no more extravagant and absurd than that | 
of other peoples, but lacked the polish which 
philosophy sometimes gave to the others. It 
was created by the natural craving of the spirit 
for something above the level of humanity. 

The duality of God was the most ancient 
tenet of the Indian faith—a prominent tenet, 
it may be observed, in all the more advanced 
Oriental nations of antiquity. They believed 
in the existence of two Great Spirits as form- 
ing the perfect Godhead. One eminently great 
was the Good Spirit, and the inferior was an 
Evil Spirit, They believed every animal to 
have had @ great original, or father. The first 
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buffalo, the first bear, the first beaver, the first 
eagle, et catera, was the manitou, or guardian 
spirit, of the whole race of these different creat- 
ures. They chose some one of these originals 
as their special manitou or guardian, and hence 
arose the custom of having its representation as 


| the totem of the tribe. gp Whatever they held to 


be superior to themselves they deified, such as 
the sun, moon, stars, meteors, fire, water, thun- 


| der, wind ; but they never exalted their heroes 


or prophets above the sphere of hum«nity. 
They adored an invisible great Master of 
Life in various form, which they called Man- 
itou, and made it a sort of tutelar deity. They 
had vague notions of vicarious atonement, and 
made propitiatory sacrifices with great solemni- 
ty. They all had dim traditions of a deluge as 
an exhibition of Divine wrath, and the salva- 
tion of a family as an act of Divine mercy. 
They were very superstitious, and under the 
direction of priesteraft they did cruel and 
horrible things. In their pictographie rec- 
ords of moral and religious thought, as well 
as of their mythology, they employed symbols 
extensively. ‘These were also used in writing 
their songs, and in musical notations. 

Their funeral and burial ceremonies indicated 
their belief in the immortality of the soul. These 
ceremonies were of similar type every where. 
They laid their dead, wrapped in skins, upon 
sticks in the bottom of a shallow pit, or placed 
them in a sitting posture, or occasionally fold- 
ed them in skins and laid them upon high scaf- 
folds out of the reach of wild beasts, under 
which the relatives wept and wailed. Their 
arms, utensils, paints, and food were buried 
with them, to be used on their long journey 
to the spirit land, for they had an idea that 
they possessed a twofold.nature of matteg and 
spirit. In some regions they lighted a symbolic 
funeral pyre for several nights upon the grave, 
that the soul might perceive and enjoy the re- 
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spect paid to the body. Every where they | 
raised mounds over the graves, and planted 
them with wild flowers; and among the Flo- | 
ridians, the widows of warriors slain in battle | 
cut off their hair and strewed it over the graves | 
of their beloved ones. 

Such were our barbarian brethren when the | 
civilized European found them, and such: a great- | 
er portion of them are now. Every where the | 
first pale visitor was treated with generous hos- | 
pitality by the dusky American. How was that | 
hospitality requited? Let us see. 

“* So loving, tractable, and peaceable are these 
people,” wrote Columbus to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella from the Bahamas and Antilles, “that I 
declare to your Majesties that there is not in 
this world a better nation ora better land. They 
love their neighbors as themselves. Their dis- 
course is ever sweet and gentle, and accompa- 
nied with a smile.” Satan had entered that 
paradise. Very soon the fierce civilized fol- 
lowers of Columbus made that Eden of the 
gentle barbarians a wilderness and a land of 
unutterable woes, for Christian kindness had 
been requited with all the savage cruelties of | 
avarice and lust. Thousands of men, women, 
and children had perished, and many were made | 
abject slaves and beasts of burden by the in- | 
truders. Who were the barbarians? 

A few years later wealthy Spanish owners 
of mines in San Domingp sent a Civilized Man | 
with ships to kidnap natives of the Bahamas | 
for service in the dark pits. Storms drove the | 
vessels to the coast of our South Carolina. The 
unsuspecting barbarians there received the suf- 
ferers with kindness, and gave them food and 
water. Allured by false smiles the simple na- 
tives swarmed upon the ships, which had been 
prepared as traps, and scores of innocent people | 
were borne away southward as predestined bond- | 
slaves in the horrid mines. Who were the bar- | 
barians? This treachery soon became known | 


| 
METHOD OF KINDLING FIRE. | 


all over the land of the palmetto. The Ip 
dians were apt pupils of their civilized bret}- 
ren, and fearfully rewarded treachery with 
treachery when pale-faces again appeared jn 
their country. ‘Others of your accursed race 
have in years past poisoned our peaceful shores,” 
said Acuera, a Creek chief, to the messen 
of De Soto. ‘‘They have taught me what 
you are, What is your employment? To 
wander about like vagabonds from land to 
land; to rob the poor; to betray the confid- 
ing; to murder, in cold blood, the defenseless, 
No! with such a people I want no peace—no 
friendship!” That was more than three hun- 
dred years ago. ‘‘The white people,” said a 
chief to a committee of Congress, in 1867, 
“treat us worse than:the wolves do.” At any 
hour between the dates of these expressions 
they may have been truthfully used by the In- 
dians, 

Then followed the crimes of Cortéz, already 
alluded to. Twenty years earlier mariners 
from Portugal, where men and women were 
established articles of traffic, prowled along 
our New England coasts and below, enjoyed 
the hospitality of the barbarians, and then car- 
ried away fifty of them and sold them as slaves, 
Who were the barbarians ? 

Then came a Florentine in the service of the 
King of France. He skirted the shores of the 
Atlantic from Cape Fear to Nova Scotia, and 
was kindly treated every where until he en- 
countered the angered Indians of New En- 
gland, who had heard of the treachery of the 
Portuguese. The Florentine also had left an 
active seed of hatred behind him, for on the 
coast of North Carolina the resene of some of 
his sailors from drowning by the natives was 
requited by robbing a mother of her child, and 
an attempt to kidnap a young woman. Who 
were the barbarians ? 

A French navigator, accompanied by scions 
of the nobility of France, received the blessing 
of the Bishop of St. Malo; sailed for the new- 
found world; discovered, named, and naviga- 
ted the St. Lawrence River as far as the site 
of Montreal, and was received there with 
marked hospitality by the chief sachem of the 
Hurons. Yhat barbarian was rewarded with 
cruelty by his civilized brother, who carried 
him away a captive to France. Which was 
the barbarian ? 

The discoverer of the St, Lawrence was fol- 
lowed, many years afterward, by another French- 
man, who built a fort on the site of Quebec, and, 
with a band of Huron-Algonquins, made war 
upon the Five Nations, and gave them their 
first acquaintance with fire-arms. So general 
had become a knowledge of the pale man, his 
treachery and his cruelty, along the coasts and 
far into the interior of the continent, that 
forts became a necessity for settlers against the 
righteous wrath of the Indians. Instead of 
securing their friendship by a simple reciproc- 
ity of their justice and kindness, the Euro- 
peans, especially the English, refusing both, 
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made them bitter ene- iain 
mies. In ashort time, —— 
however, the Jesuit 
priest and the Frenca 
trader, exercising both 
kindness and justice, 
won the confidence, 
friendship, and alli- 
ance of the Indian; 
while the English con- 
tinued to treat him as 
a brute rather than as 
a man. Defrauded 
and ill-used almost ev- 
ery where, the barba- 
rian’s indignation oft- 
en kindled the flames 
of war. Then his cru- 
elties were cited as 
proof of his natural 
devilishness, while no 
account was taken of 
his provocations. Po- 
metacom, fighting for 
his birth-right, was a 
savage; the English- 
men who carried his 
head upon a pole into 
Plymouth, and sold his 
son as a slave in Bar- 
badoes, were saints, 

Every where on the 
pages of our colonial 
history are records of 
hostilities between the Barbarian and the Civil- 
ized Man, excepting in the commonwealth es- 
tablished by William Penn, the Quaker, where 
justice was the foundation of the state. 


“Thou'lt find,” said the Quaker, ‘‘in me and mine, 
But friends and brothers to thee and thine, 
Who abuse no power and admit no line 
*Twixt the red man and the white.” 
And bright was the spot where the Quaker came 
To leave his hat, his drab, and his name, 
That will sweetly sound from the trump of Fame 
*Till its final blast shall die. 


When the founders of the republic had fin- 
ished their labors they adopted a policy toward 
the Indians which has proved most disastrous 
to them and injurious to the nation. They 
were denied citizenship, and so were excluded 
from its privileges and advantages. 
taught to call the President of the republic 
their “‘Great Father ;” and he, in turn, called 
them ‘‘ Children.” This was practically their 
relationship. They were treated as children 
and wards of the nation, and yet were held to 
be foreigners in organized sovereignties, capa- 
ble of making treaties and holdi:.g diplomatic 
relations with our government. This absurd 
policy has been the fruitful mother of most of 
the evils which have attended our intercourse, 
as a nation, with the Indians. They have been 
forced or persuaded to cede their lands to the 
national government or to those of States for 
almost nothing, in comparison with their value, 
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They were | 





FLORIDIAN WIDOWS SCATTERING THEIR HAIR OVER THEI® HUSBANDS’ GRAVES. 


(From Picart.) 


| until they have become nominal sovereignties 
without territory, and tenants at will of stran- 
gers. Ever since the Dutch bought of the 
| Mannahatoes the island on which the city of 
New York stands, for a few worthless trinkets 
which were valued at twenty-four dollars, the 
spectacle has been exhibited of a simple, art- 
less, confiding people suffering themselves to 
be dispossessed of vast and valuable territories 
upon conditions that show all the essential ele- 
ments of fraud in the transaction—the strong 
and cunning taking advantage of the weak and 
credulous. 

In the treaties for the cession of lands the 
government has guarantied the payment of 
stipulated annuities of money or merchandise, 
or both, to the Indians, and also protection, 
It has, from time to time, placed them on res- 
ervations of wild }:nds, and so compelled them 
to continue in the hunter state, on the borders 
of civilization, instead of becoming agricultur- 
ists or artisans within its folds. As the white 
populations have pressed upon these reserva- 
tions the Indians have been removed further 
westward, into the wilderness, until now they 
are all beyond the Mississippi River, and are 
still kept upon the extreme verge of civiliza- 
tion. Some of these removals have been out- 
rages upon human nature and gross violations 
of the laws of nations, as in the case of the 
Cherokees in Georgia, who had fine cultivated 
farms, flourishing schools, and Christian church- 
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SOUTHWESTERN INDIANS.—(From a late Report to the 
Government.) 


es when they were driven to the wilds between 
Arkansas and the Rocky Mountains. 

Our system of Indian reservations and annu- | 
ities, under the general superintendence of gov- 
ernment agents, has been productive of a vast 
amount of evil, and of the almost continual 


wars between the pale and dusky races. Hov- 


ering like vultures around the agents may be | 


found a host of contractors and traders, who, as 
a rule, manage to cheat both the government 
and the Indians. The traffickers have caused 


wide-spread demoralization among all the tribes | 


by the sale of intoxicating drinks, and are justly 


chargeable with much of the woe that our Bar- | 


barian Brethren have suffered. Injustice and 


wrong toward the latter have almost always | 


formed the rule with the government and indi- 
viduals, and the opposite the exception. 
ing under a sense of these wrongs, the Indians 
have been made implacable enemies of their 
oppressors. Contractors have, in scores of in- 
stances, purposely fanned the’ flames of their 


indignation and desires for vengeance, and in- | 
cited the Indians to make war that their own | 


craft might prosper in government employment. | 
These are grave charges, but a thousand tongues 
can testify to their truth. 

In this connection the Church and the State | 
have been guilty of enormous sins of omission. | 
The former has been sending, annually, large 
sums of money to Asia, Africa, and the isles of | 
the sea for the Christianization of the heathen ; 
while, until lately, pagans at our doors, as naked, 


Smart- | 


| degraded, darkened in spirit as “the King of 


| the Cannibal Islands,” have received but little 
|attention. ‘The latter, seemingly insensible of 
| the value to the State of civilization among 
| hundreds of thousands of barbarians under its 
| charge, has, until lately, not only done nothing, 
comparatively, for the physical, moral, and spir- 
itual well-being of the Indians, but has pursued 
a policy calculated to keep far from them all 
| elevating and civilizing influences, and to per- 
petuate and intensify their degradation. ‘The 
| Church and State lift up eyes and hands in holy 
horror, and cry “Savage!” when Indians steal 
cattle and horses from some military corral, or 
| attack an emigrant or express train or frontier 
settlement, and plunder and murder the people, 
What student of our past history can deny that 
the Church and State are. largely responsible 
for these acts, and for the fact that, after an in- 
| tercourse of more than two hundred years with 
the Indians, there should be a ‘‘ savage” tribe 
| within the borders of the republic? This fact 
| is discreditable to our Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. Who shall deny that the thousands of 
precious lives and $200,000,000 spent in wars 
with the Indians ($40,000,000 in the great 
slave-hunt in Florida alone) are not chargeable, 
|in a great degree, to the failures in duty of 
| Church and State ? 

For years Christian philanthropists and en- 
lightened statesmen have been earnestly cousid- 
ering the question, What shall be done with our 
Barbarian Brethren? Until lately the ques- 
tion seemed a knot too hard to be untied by any 
practical answer. War, plunder of the nation- 
al government, expenditure of life aud treasure, 
and demoralization, were almost constantly seen 
and deplored, but the old policy was persisted 
in. At length the distressing hostilities with 
the Indians that had been going on since the 
close of the civil war caused Congress first to 
| appoint a commission to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the Indian tribes, and then a peace com- 
mission for their pacification. These reported, 
and the facts they revealed aroused the whole 
country to a sense of the necessity for a change 
of policy toward the Indians. A Senator from 
Kansas reported a bill in Congress, early in 
1869, to ‘“‘create a Department of Indian Af- 
fairs, and to provide for the consolidation, civ- 
ilization, and government of the Indian tribes.” 
The religious brethren of William Penn—the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers of our country— 
numbering many thousands, who had long con- 
sidered the ‘Indian Question” in the light of 
justice and humanity, now spoke out. In a 
memorial to Congress of representatives of Sev- 
en Yearly Meetings, who assembled in Balti- 
more early in 1869, they asked that body to try 
kindness instead of gunpowder in dealing with 
hostile Indians. They believed General Har- 
ney was right when he said, “‘ It is egsier to con- 
quer the Indians by kindness and justice than 
by all the forces of unscrupulous war.” They 


|said: “Let the effort be made in good faith 


to promote their education, their industry, their 
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morality. Invite the assistance of the philan- 
thropic and Christian effort which has been so 
valuable an aid in the elevation of the freed- 
men; and render it possible for justice and good 
example to restore that confidence which has | 
been lost by injustice and cruelty.” 
Congress took action in accordance with these | 
suggestions; and President Grant said, in his 
Inaugural Address: ‘* The proper treatment of 
the original occupants of this land—the Indians 
—is one deserving a careful study” I will favor 
any course toward them which tends to their 
civilization, Christianization, and ultimate citi- 
zenship.” Hedid not stophere. He appoint- 
ed the legal representative of the remnant of 
the Seneca nation, who bears the official medal 
of Red Jacket, to be Chief of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs at Washington, and nominated 
eighteen members of the Society of Friends as 
agents to go among the Indians and try the ef- 
fect of honest dealing and kind actions. ‘* No 
higher compliment was ever paid by govern- 
ment to a religious sect,” said a leading news- | 
paper at that time. It may with equal force be 
said that no government ever more honored it- 
self. These peaceful agents are now in the 
field of beneficent labor. 
This is all well; but it falls far short of a 
perfect remedy for the evils we deplore, and 
would cure. It leaves complicated and injuri- 
ous machinery in operation, and only makes a 
change in the operators. We must sweep away 
allthe machinefy. It has been long tried, and 
found to be worse than useless—positively mis- 
chievous. We must go back of the acts of the 
founders of the republic, and adopt a new pol- 
icy. Let us profit by the experience of the 
British government in its relations to the Scotch 
Highlanders. ‘They were treated as clans or 
tribes bearing allegiance to chiefs, and with 
chiefs alone the government held intercourse. 
Raids, rebellions, wars, were the consequences. 
After the great rebellion in 1745 the govern- 
ment changed its policy. It made roads through 
the Highlands, broke up the tribal relations, 
and required each man, as a citizen of Great | 
Britain, to obey its laws and perform duties as 
such; and at the same time gave him all the 
privileges which citizenship conferred. Peace | 
and loyalty were the consequences. Turbulent 
men, expensive to the state, were made good | 
neighbors and valuable to the state. | 
We have within our borders an Indian popu- | 
lation of a little more than three hundred thou- 
sand souls, according to official estimates made 
in 1867. There are about fifteen thousand in | 
the States eastward of the Mississippi, princi- 
pally in New York, Michigan, and Wiscensin ; 
the remainder, consisting of Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, and Seminoles, being in North Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Florida. The number in Min- 
nesota and along the frontiers of the Western 
States and Texas (most of them from the coun- 
try eastward of the Mississippi) is estimated at 
eighty thousand. Those on the Plains and | 
among the Rocky Mountains, not within any 





organized Territory, at fifty thousand; in Tex- 
as, at twenty-five thousand ; in New Mexico, at 
thirty thousand ; in California, at seventy-eight 
thousand ; in Utah, at ten thousand; in Oregon 
and Washington Territory, at twenty thousand 
—making a total of three hundred and eight 
thousand. 

Considering the extent of the region over 
which these remnants of the old Americans are 
scattered, and pondering their past and present 
condition, the question, What is to be their 
destiny ? comes up, pressing for an immediate 
answer. The teaching of all history, and of 
our own experience as a nation, replies : Make 
the Indian a citizen of the republic, wherever he 
may be, and treat him as a man and a brother. 
Give him all the privileges of citizenship, on 
terms of equality*with other citizens, and exact 
from him all the duties of a citizen. Hold him 
responsible for his conduct as an individual, as 
we do other citizens. If he shail be living within 
a State, let him be treated in all respects as a 
citizen of that State. If he shall be an inhab- 
itant of a Territory, let him be treated as a citi- 
zen of that Territory. Abandon all the machin- 


| ery which is now needed in our absurd relations 


to him, and merge each Indian into general so- 
ciety as a member of the republic. Then all 
agencies, from the head of the Indian Bureau 
at the national capital to the servant of the 
lowest official at an Indian station in the wil- 
derness, would disappear, with all the enor- 
mous cost of such agencies, honestly and dis- 
honestly imposed, Then would disappear the 
host of contractors who adhere like leeches to 
the public treasury, and the swarms of traders 
whose blight has been felt like a mildew through 
all the tribes of the forests and the plains. 
Wars with the Indians would cease. Civiliza- 
tion, working directly upon individuals, would 
rapidly achieve wonderful triumphs. 





A SONG. 


"Tis not the murmuring voice of Spring 
That stirs my heart and makes me sing; 
Tis not the blue skies, bubbling o’er 
With sunshine spilled along earth’s floor; 
Nor yet the flush of bursting rose, 

Nor bloom offany flower that grows. 


It is that long, long years ago, 
When all the world was blushing so— 
It is that then my cheek blushed too, 
My heart beat fast for love and you: 
There was a music in the air 
I fail to find now any where. 


And so, when Spring comes wandering by, 


I lose the thread of misery ; 

Trusting the promise of her days, 

I tune my voice to sing her praise, 
And cheat myself with the sweet pain 
That in the spring Love blooms again. 
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ALBERT DURER. 


M** 20, 1771—just a century ago, lacking 
4Vi a year—was a great day in the quaint 
Bavarian city of Niirnberg; @or on that day 
was laid the foundation-stone of a monument 
to the memory of Albert Durer, the greatest 
citizen of that old town, who had been born 


there just three centuries before. -On another 
May-day, in 1840, threescore and ten years 


. . | 
later, this monument was formally finished by | 


the erection of a bronze statue, the work’of the 
great sculptor Rauch. Monument and statue 
stand in plain view of all men, in the public 
place, now named Durer Platz, hard by the 
house where Albert Durer passed many years 
of a prosperous life—a house which was most 
likely old three centuries ago, and yet so sol- 
idly built that it may look scarcely older three 
centuries hence. 


| This statue of Durer represents a man of 
middle life, standing in an attitude of calm re- 
| pose. The face is closely modeled after a por- 
trait of Durer, painted when he was of the age 
| of eight-and-twenty. The likeness between 
this face and that which great painters have 
| chosen to set forth the countenance of the Re- 
deemer of the World is striking. This as- 
sumed portrait of the Saviour is possibly main- 
| ly ideal; but in its general aspect it can be 
| traced so far back, and through so many chan- 
| nels, that it is no very violent stretch of faith to 
trust that this one pictured face which looks 
down from so many altar-pieces all over Chris- 
tendom is not unlike that worn by Him who 
|in the beginning was with God, and who was 
| God, what time He “ became flesh and dwelt 
among us.” In any case, it can not be other 
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RAUCH'S STATUE OF DURER. 


than pleasant to know that the face of the first 
great Christian painter was not unlike that 
which other great painters have chosen as the 
one best fitted to represent the character of 
the Christ. 
A quaint old German poem describes Niirn- 
berg as— 
“That ancient, free, imperial town, 
Forever fair and young, 
Where Albert Durer plied his art, 
And Hans Sachs pegged and sung.” 


The word ‘‘free,” applied to a German | 
town of the Middle Ages, conveys a weight of | 


meaning which we of this country and century 
can hardly appreciate. To men of that day it 
meant that the citizens had somehow set them- 
selves free from the control of their feudal 
lords. Sometimes they won this freedom by 
the sword; sometimes they purchased it for 
money. Niirnberg bought its freedom. For 
centuries the Emperor had the power of ap- 
pointing a ‘* Burg-grave™ or Governor, who had 
a fortified residence in the town. In 1417 the 
Emperor chanced to be more than usually in 
need of ready cash. The good burghers of 
Niirnberg bought their freedom with a great 
price. To get rid of their Burg-grave they 
paid to the Emperor 120,000 gulden, which, 


making due allowance for changes in the valnu- | 


ation of money, may be estimated as the equiv- 
alent for a milliorof dollars. They razed the 


residence to the ground, and for long &fter- | 


“ward were ruled by a council of their own 
choice. The free city grew to be a centre of 
industry. ‘The first gun-lock ever made was 








fabricated at Niirnberg. The first watches 
which a man could carry in his pocket were 
made at Niirnberg. They were round-looking 
affairs ; people called them “ Niirnberg Eggs ;” 
| in fact, a watch of that day looked much like a 
big egg. It would keep time only indifferent- 
ly. Yet we think that any one of our great 
Watch Companies would give half a dozen of 
| their best productions in exchange for a genu- 
| ine old ‘* Niirnberg Egg.” Contemporary with 
| Durer, though a few years younger, was Boll- 
; man, locksmith and clock-maker, whom the 
Emperor Charles V. had conveyed in a sedan 
| chair all the way to Vienna to put his watch 
|right. This watch was doubtless a ‘‘ Niirn- 
| berg Egg,” and out of Niirnberg there was not 
|a man who could repair it. Niirnberg, in the 
| time of Durer, was one of the chief cities of 
| Europe. It had a population of 100,000—near- 
|ly double what it now contains. In wealth 
| and splendor it exceeded London or Paris, and 
| was only surpassed by Genoa and Venice. It 
| suffered greatly during the Thirty-Years’ War, 
land has fallen far behind many of the great 
| cities of Europe which were once its inferiors. 
| It is now famous for the manufacture of toys. 
| But to us Niirnberg is mainly interesting as 
| the home of Albert Durer. He was born on 
| the 20th of May, 1471,* and died on the 6th of 
| April, 1528. His father, an honest, God-fear- 
|; ing man, was a skillful goldsmith, and wished 
| his son to follow the same profession. But the 
boy's bent was toward Art; and at the age of 
fifteen he was placed with Wohlgemuth, the 
most noted painter in his native city. In three 
years he learned all that his master could teach 
him. He had before this made good progress 


| in his profession. There is extant a portrait of 


> 


himself at the age of thirteen, which gives evi- 
| dence of decided talent. 
| At the age of three-and-twenty Durer married 
the pretty Agnes Frey, who turned out a sad 
shrew, and led him an uncomfortable life. Her 
fortune, most probably, enabled him to purchasé 
| the house in which he lived and wrought. It 
| still stands. It can hardly be called a princely 
|mansion. It is entered through a wide door 
which admits into a covered court-yard, which is 
| really the support for the rooms above, for the 
habitable portions of the house are all up stairs. 
The walls of the upper part of the house are of 
that kind of construction known as *‘ half-tim- 
ber.” The second story presents nothing very 
remarkable; but climbing up a rather dark stair- 
| way, which the foot of Durer must often have 
trodden, almost four centuries ago, the travel- 
er of to-day reaches the third floor—the real 
home of Albert Durer. The front-room of this 
story isa fine apartment. It is lighted by *‘ win- 
* This is the accepted date of Durer’s birth. His 
father’s record simply says that he was born on “ Fri- 
day, in Holy Week, St. Prudentius’s Day.” There is 
some confusion in the Calendar ; some computations 
|make Good-Friday, 1471, to have fallea April 12: 
while Prudentius’s Day was April 6 If this last 
computation is accepted, he died on the anniversary 
of his birth. We, however, accept the usual dates. 
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DURER’S 


dows with cusped mullions,” which may be seen | 
in the picture which we give of Albert Durer’s 


house. The view from the window of this 
room is quaint enough. Dominating over all | 
is the Castle of Niirnberg, which looks very | 
like a somewhat dilapidated manufactory. At | 
“the foot of the castle runs a straight street, bor- 
dered by odd edifices, which leads toward the | 
Durer Platz and Rauch’s statue. One quaint | 
building standing just opposite Durer’s window | 
deserves special note. It overtops all its neigh- | 
bors, and its high-pitched roof is crowned by a | 
sort of baleony tower. This building bears the 

name of *‘ Pilate’s House ;” for therein resided 

Martin Koetzel, who had been twice to the Holy 

Land, and had brought back with him exact | 
measurements of the way to Calvary from the | 
supposed place of trial. He laid down the dis- | 
tances upon the map of Niirnberg, making his | 
own house to stand for that of Pilate, the line | 
stretching forward to the cemetery of St. John ; 








HOUSE, 


Luther was singing for his bread in the streets 
of Eisenach; Raphael was making his first 
drawings ; Michael Angelo, three years the jun- 
ior of Durer, had not begun that series of works 
which were to entitle him to be considered the 
mightiest artist whom the world has yet known. 
Art in Italy had indeed, within a few years, 
made rapid advances. But Italy was then a 
long way from Germany; and Durer knew 
nothing of the works of the great Italian paint- 
ers. He had to be his own master; and even 
when, in mid-life, he visited Italy, the works 
of the great southern painters influenced him 
but little. From first to last he was Albert 
Durer, the German. Italian painters were 
wont to give portraits of their mistresses as rep- 
resentations of the Virgin. Durer, too, painted 
Madonnas; but none of these were portraits of 
women of doubtfui character. 

Albert Durer’s artistic life lasted something 
more than thirty years. We believe that no 


and upon this road, which is now named Durer man, before or since, has left behind him for 
Strasse, Adam Kraft was erecting sculptures of |so long a period so many memorials of his 
the “Seven Agonies,” which still remain in|labor. Counting up his works now extant, 
good preservation. |after a lapse of almost four centuries, they 

Durer’s active life measured the great intel- | number—paintings, engravings, and drawings 
lectual uprising of the sixteenth century. Two —fully a thousand, the authenticity of which is 
years before he set up his studio in Niirnberg, | unquestioned, besides many others in respect 
Columbus had discovered the New World. | to which Art critics are in doubt. The list of 





VIEW FROM DURER’S HOUSE. 


the works, the authenticity of which may be 
considered proven, is about as follows: Paint- 
ings, 230; engravings on copper, 100; engrav- 
ings on wood, 250; drawings and sketches, 
420. How many may have been lost, or have 
escaped the observation of his biographers, no 
man can say. 

Albert Durer’s place in Art is unquestioned. 
In grandeur of thought, solemnity of feeling, 


and tenderness of expression he found no equal, | 


and left no superior. Yet it must be admitted 
that there was running through all his works a 
vein of grotesqueness, which, in a measure, 
mars their artistic value. Something of this 
may be owing to his mixed blood. On his 
father’s side he was Hungarian. His paternal 
ancestors were sprung from the wild hordes 
that Attila led into Europe. Wherever they 
settled they “ occupied themselves with cattle 
and horses,” as Albert says of his immediate 
paternal ancestors. On his mother’s side he 
was German; and thus he inherited two oppo- 
site strains of character—the wild Oriental and 
the sober Teutonic; both, though from‘a dif- 
ferent point, opposed to the Latin form of cul- 
ture which had for generations been the only 
type of Christendom. 

When the great uprising of the North of Eu- 
rope against the South took place—which we 
call the Reformation, of which Luther was the 
occasion rather than the cause—Niirnberg was 
among the communities which took sides with 
the Reformers. It was by accident that the 
famous Diet was held at Worms, rather than 
at Niirnberg. Albert Durer entered heart and 





| soul into the new faith. In 1521 Luther sud- 
| denly disappeared. Durer’s record of this in 
his journal is the most notable thing which he 
ever wrote: 

‘“*Friday before Pentecost the cry reaches us that 
Martin Luther has been treacherously seized. Under 
escort of the Kaiser’s guards, and traveling with a 
safe-conduct, it seems that he was abandoned in a 
solitary place near Eisenach. The herald declared he 
ceased any longer to be his guide, and so quitted him ; 
immediately ten horsemen emerged and laid hands on 
j} him. So this man, enlightened by the Holy Ghost to 
| be the continuer of the true faith, has disappeared ! 
Have they murdered him? Ido not know. Ifhe has 
suffered, it is for the Christian truth against the un- 
christian Papacy, which works against the freedom of 
| Christ, exacting from us our blood and sweat there- 

with to nourish itself in idleness, while the peoples 
famish..... God of heaven, have pity upon us! O 
| Lord Jesu Xpe! pray for thy people. Save us in thy 
| right time ; preserve in us the true feith; collect thy 
widely wandering sheep through thy voice in the 
| Bible, called the Word of God.....0 God! make thy 
| poor people free, now bound by commandments and 
| laws causing them to sin against conscience. O God! 
| never were men so cruelly put down under human 
laws as under those of the Roman Chair, men who 
| were saved by thy precious blood, and made free 
| Christians..... 
| And so this man, who has written more clearly 
than any other for 140 years, to whom Thou hast given 
| a spirit so evangelic, being gone, raise us up another 
who will be able to gather all the world into the faith, 
| and bring Turks, Pagans, Indians within the Christian 
| fold. But Lord, Thou, whose Son Ihs XS died by the 
| priests, was raised and ascended into heaven, hast 
| willed that his follower, Martin Luther, may be killed 
| treacherously through the Pope's hirelings, raise again 
| the spirit of this apostle. As Jerusalem was destroyed 
of old, so destroy with thy power the Chair of Rome. 
Give us a new Jerusalem, adorned with the splendors 
| as written in the Apocalypse, a new Evangel cleared 
, of human commentaries. 
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“Every one sees how clear the doctrine in Luther's 
books is announced, and how it conforms to the holy 
Evangel.....If Lather is dead, who will explain to us 
the Evangel with the same clearness? How much 
might he not have still written in ten or twenty 
years! All you pious Christians, deplore with me 
the loss of this man, and pray the Lord that he will 
send another guide. O Erastus of Rotterdam, where 
wilt thou remain? Wilt thou see the injustice and 
blind tyranny of the powers now ruling; Hear me, 
Knight of Christ! Ride by the side of our Lord XS. 
Old as thou art, and but a feeble creature, thou too 
mayst win the martyr’s crown. I heard thee say 
that thou wilt only give thyself two years for work; 
employ them well for the love of the Evangel and the 
true faith. Makethy voice heard: the Roman Chair, 
even the gates of hell, will not prevail against thee; 
and if thou reachest thy journey’s end in the same 
manner as thy Master Christ, with pain and ignominy 
—if thy days are a little shortened, through death life 
will come, and through Christ thou wilt be made 
glorious. Drinking of his cup, thou wilt reign and 
judge with him. O Erasmus! may God, thy judge, 
be glorified in thee !....May the Divine Will help us 
to the beatitudes at last. Glory to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, one God! Amen.” 

This burst of enthusiasm and indignation 
was, as far as Luther was concerned, without 
cause. His supposed abduction was planned, 
with his own consent, by his fast friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, and probably with the 
knowledge of the Emperor Charles V., as the 
only means of preserving him from the perse- 
cutions of his enemies. He was conveyed to the 
Castle of Wartburg—his ‘* Patmos,” as he was 
wont to call it—where he was hidden for ten 
months, during which he translated the New 
Testament. It was soon evident, by the writ- 
ings which he put forth, that Luther was alive 
and in safety ; but where he was concealed was 
known only to a few trusty adherents. 

Great as were Durer’s merits as a painter, it 
is by his engravings that he is best known. 
He may properly be styled the father of en- 
graving. Engraving on metals had long been 
known. Silver-smiths were accustomed to or- 
nament their work with figures cut into the 
metal; into these lines they run a black com- 
pound metal, easily fusible, and the whole being 
polished, a beautiful inlaid work, having black 
figures on a white ground, was the result. No- 
thing was more natural than that the artist 
should, from time to time, try the effect of his 
work by putting a black pigment into the lines, 
and then taking an impression upon paper by 
rubbing. But for a long time no one thought 
of taking such impressions for sale, for the 
simple reason that there was no public which 
wanted them. But when printing had created 
a reading public, a demand for pictures srose 
simultaneously in Germany and Italy. The 
earliest known book so illustrated bears the 
date of 1461, ten years before the birth of Al- 
bert Durer. He found the art rude, and at 
once brought it to a point of perfection, in many 
respects, hardly exceeded at the present time. 

Engraving on wood—that is, cutting away all 
except the lines of the picture, leaving these 
standing in relief—was of much older date, but 
extremely rude. For a long time it was chief- 
ly used for the production of playing-cards ; 


jand the fece cards of our present packs are a 
| fairrep: :zntation of the work executed. Later 
cheap buoks for the people were thus illustra. 
ted, but the pictures were hardly superior to 
those on the playing-cards. While Durer was 
a boy, whole Bibles were printed, profusely j|- 
lustrated in the same rude style. The wood- 
cutter (Formschneider) was a mere mechanic, 
his business being just to cut away the parts of 
the block not covered by the lines drawn by the 
designer. Before Durer no person worthy to 
be styled an artist had ever undertaken these 
drawings. He early saw the availability of this 
art, and to it devoted much of his time; and 
soon had a large number of workmen employed 
in cutting his drawings. The sale of these cuts 
probably: furnished the greater part of his in- 
come. — 

Durer’s wood-cuts are in themselves wonders 
ofart. But fairly to estimate them we must bear 
in mind the limitations under which they were 
of necessity produced. In our time the wood 
engraver is not merely an artisan. He does not 
limit himself simply to reproducing the exact 
lines drawn for him by therartist. He often 
translates, as it were, into lines the spirit and 
effect of what the artist renders on the block by 
broad washes with the brush. Durer had no 
such coadjutors, trained by study and practice. 
He could rely upon them only to follow exactly, 
line by line, his drawing; and he must make 
the drawing only such as they could reproduce 
with the imperfect materials at their command. 
The engraver of our time u 2s only box-wood, 
the grain of which is almost as fine as that of 
metal; his blocks are cut across the grain, so 
that he works upon the ends of a scries of tough 
fibres, so closely packed together that they are 
hardly separable by the microscope. Durer 
had only coarser-grained woods—that of the 
pear-tree being the best. This wood was cut 
into boards, and it was impossible to produce 
the exquisitely fine lines which enter into the 
wood-cuis of the present day, to which they owe 
what may be called ‘‘effect,” as distinguished 
from the “character” in design and drawing. 
Durer's most admirable cuts are therefore hard- 
ly more than outlines, the shading being inti- 
mated, rather than expressed, by a few simple 
strokes. Every thing had to be boldly and sim- 
ply expressed for the use of the wood-cutter; 
but his copper-plate engravings, executed sole- 
ly by lfis own hands, show that he was capable 
of producing drawings upon the wood, which, 
could they have been engraved, would vie in 
tone and color, in light and shade, with the best 
produced of our own day. 

Albert Durer must be considered as the real 
originator of the illustrated books and period- 
icals which have, for the last thirty years, con- 
stituted such an important portion of literature. 
He was the father of the art of popular illustra- 
tion; but he left behind him no immediate 
worthy successor. Wood-engraving almost 
became one of the lost arts. Two centuries 
and a half elapsed after the death of the mas- 
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ter before a work was produced which could at 
all compare with those of Durer. 

Albert Durer’s life was alike honorable and 
honored. It was, indeed, marked by few stir- 
ring incidents. He went twice to Northern 


Italy ; and made several journeys through Ger- | 


many and the Netherlands, every where received 
with respect and veneration. The Emperor 
Maximilian appointed him court-painter, and 
in his honor Durer executed two of the most 
wonderful panoramic engravings ever produced. 
One of these, ‘* The Triumphal Chariot of Maxi- 
milian,” consists of eight large blocks. The 
other, ‘*The Triumphal Arch of Maximilian,” 
consists of ninety-two blocks, making in all an 
engraved surface of eleven feet by ten. When 
put together, the whole represents three doors 
approached by steps, and divided and surmount- 
ed by columns and panels, The whole decora- 
tion is wild and fantastic. The capitals of the 
pillars are composed of living eagles and storks. 
On the panels and in the niches are men-at- 
arms, and portraits of all the Kaisers who had 
preceded Maximilian, surrounded by endless 
wreaths of vine-leaves. But Durer’s great 
fame rests upon his copper-plate engravings, 
and upon four series of Scriptural illustrations. 
There are sixteen illustrations of the Apoca- 
lypse, and twenty illustrations of the life of the 
Virgin. Greater than either are the two series 
upon the life of the Saviour: the first, known 
as the ‘*Greater Passion,” consists of twelve 
pictures, fifteen inches by ten and three-quar- 
ters, commencing with the ‘* Crown of Thorns,” 
and closing with ““@hrist taking the First Re- 
deemed from Hades,” or, as the old-mystery 
playwrights style it, “The Harrowing of 
Hades.” 
‘Bearing the Cross,” and ** The Crucifixion,” 
are among the noblest works of Christian Art. 
The ‘*Little Passion” comprises thirty-seven 
pictures, five inches by nearly four. 


days of Doré illustrations, no nobler work could 
be performed than the publication of these two | 
* Passions” of Albert Durer. 
A brief memorandum, written by Durer not 
long before his death, gives an insight into his | 
He says: ‘*I have not | 


worldly cireumstances, 


Of this series, ‘‘ The Last Supper,” | 
“The Seizing of Christ,” “The Mocking,” | 


In these | 


had a great chance to become rich, and have 
| had many losses; having lent without being re- 
| paid, and my work-people have not reckoned 
| With me; also my agent at Rome died, after 
| using up my property. Half of this loss was 
| thirteen years ago. Still we have good house- 
| furnishing: clothing, costly things, as earthen- 
ware, professional fittings-up, bed-furnishings, 
chests @ad cabinets; and my stock of colors is 
worth a hundred guédens.” Pirkheimer, Durer’s 
life-long friend, says that he left to his childless 
| wife more than 6000 florins, Stating this in 
money of our day, it may be put down at from 
| $50,000 to $100,000 ; a large fortune at that 
| time. Moreover, she had, besides the house, 
| the plates of his engravings, from which the 
| thrifty woman doubtless realized a consider- 
| able income. 
| Albert Durer died on the 6th of April, 1528, 
| if one account is authentic, on‘his fifty-eighth 
birthday. He was borne in solemn pomp to 
| his grave in the cemetery of St. John, along 
the way visible from the windows of his house, 
|marked by Adam Kraft’s ‘‘ Stations,” upon 
| which he had often looked. The tombstone 
was a solid block, with a bronze tablet let in, 
| bearing this inscription, by his old friend Pirk- 
Dheinier, who in two years was to follow him to 
the Silent Land: 
ME. AL. DU. 

QuIDQuUID ALBERTI DURERI MorTALE 
FUIT SUB HOC CONDITUR TUMULO. 
EMIGRAVIT 
VIII IDUS APRILIS, 

MDXXVIIL. 


A century and a half after the death of Dn- 
rer, Sandrart, the historian of German painters, 
visiting Niirnberg, found this monument a ruin. 

He caused it to be restored and beautified, add- 
| ing two inscriptions: one in Latin, the other in 
German, The latter may be thus translated : 


“Rest here, thou Prince of Painters! thou who wast 
better than great, 
In many arts unequaled in the old time or the late 
Earth thou didst paint and garnish, and now in thy 
| new abode 
Thou paintest the holy things overhead in the city 
of God. 
And we, as our patron saint, look up to thee ever will, 
And crown with laurel the dust here left with us still.” 
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SMOKING THE GLASS, 


THE SPOTS IN THE SUN. 


T would seem that the object in nature 
which is of all others most conspicuous, 
and most completely open to the observation 


and even to the close scrutiny of man, is thé! 


sun; and yet this is the object which, in respect 
to its constitution and the character of the va- 
rious phenomena which it presents, is involved 
in the most complete and impenetrable mys- 
tery. It is the great standing riddle of the 
universe. A hundred successive generations 
of observers, learned and unlearned, from the 
Chaldean shepherds of Abraham’s day to the 
accomplished mathematical astronomers of the 
nineteenth century, have studied it in vain. 


They are all utterly and hopelessly at fault in | 
their attempts to comprehend the nature and the | 


cause, either of the glowing heat and dazzling 
brilliancy of the shining portion of its surface, 
or of the intense central blackness and shadowy 
penumbra of the dark spots which appear from 
time to time upon its disk, and float like clouds, 
in fantastic and ever-changing forms, till they 
finally melt away and disappear. Of the math- 
ematical and mechanical relations of the sun to 


the celestial bodies within his influence—rela- | 
tions which are removed beyond the bounda- | 


ries of sense, and only to be reached by means 
bJ . . 


of the most exact and long-continued astronom- | 
ical observations, and of the nicest and most | 
complicated processes of mathematical analy- | 


sis—almost every thing, it would seem, that 
comes within the limits of human cognizance, 
is known. But of the physical constitution of 
the orb, and of the nature of those phenomena 
which it exhibits, that lie open, as it were, to the 
gaze of all mankind, every thing is involved in 
inscrutable mystery. 


They are founded on analogies 
drawn from our terrestrial experi- 
ences of the nature and action of 
incandescent substances, while jn 
all probability there are involved jy 
the constitution of such a body as 
the sun modes of existence and ac- 
tion, both in respect to matter and 
force, of which we have around ys 
on this earth no experience, and 
can, of course, have no adequate 
conception. 

The object of this article, how- 
ever, is not to discuss these theories 
and speculations, but only to pre- 
sent to the reader the results of the 
most recent observations made upon 
the sun’s disk, by means of the most 
powerful instruments, as represent- 
ed by careful drawings, copied from 
photographs, made under the direc- 
tion of French astronomers. 

| That the black spots which «ppear from time 
| to time upon the sun’s disk are actually upon 
the surface of the orb itself, and not caused by 
| opaque bodies revolving in space at a distance 
from the sun, and passing across his disk from 
time to time, so as to intercept a portion of his 
light, is shown by the fact that when they dis- 
appear on one side, and then afterward reap- 
pear again on the other, which often happens, 
the interval of disappearance is always the same 
as the time that they continue in sight. This 
evidently could not be the case if the phenom- 
ena were due to bedies réyolving at a distance 
from the sun, since it would be only a small por- 
| tion of the orbit of such bodies that would come 
between us and the disk in the course of its rey- 
olution, and consequently the times of appear- 
ance and disappearance would be very unequal. 
The spots on the sun are sometimes, though 
not very often, of such magnitude that they can 
be seen by the naked eye. To make it possi- 
ble to look directly at the dazzling surface as- 
tronomers employ darkly-colored glasses to in- 
tercept a portion of the rays. By ordinary ob- 
| servers glass covered with a film of smoke, by 
| being held in the flame of a lamp or candle, is 
used, Some precaution is necessary, in smok- 
ing the glass in this way, to prevent cracking it, 
by heating any one portion of it too suddenly. 
| The smoked glass answers tae purpose suffi- 
ciently well for sudden and temporary emers- 
encies; but for permanent use astronomers em- 
| ploy a helioscope, which is much more conven- 


The appearances have all been very carefully | 


and laboriously studied, and various crude and 
fanciful speculations and theories have been 
advanced to account for them. ‘hese specu- 
lations are, however, all entirely unsatisfactory. 


HELIOSOOPE. 
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ient. This instrument con- 
sists of two wedge - shaped 
plates of glass—one of a very 
dark color, and the other per- 
fectly transparent—made to 
fit each other very exactly, 
and set together in a suitable 
frame, as shown in the en- 
graving. The frame is rect- 
angular in form, and of a 
width and length convenient 
for the eyes, and is provided 
withahandle. The plates of 
glass are so fitted together, as 
shown in the second figure, 
which presents a sectional 
view of the plates of glass, 
that the thick part of one 
plate, A B C, lies upon the 
thin part of the other,C BD. 
The thickness of the glass, 
therefore, through which the 
rays have to pass is the same 
every where, and there is, 
therefore, no refraction to dis- 
tort the image, while by mov- 
ing the instrument along be- 
fore the eyes the image may 
be made more bright or more 
obscure at pleasure. AtS E, 
for example, the rays pass 
through a greater portion of 
the dark glass than at S’ E’. 

These simple contrivances 
answer very well for viewing 
the sun with the naked eye; 
but great difficulties have 
been encountered by astronomers in devising 
effectual and convenient means of enfeebling | 
the rays in the use of powerful telescopes. 
Some kinds of colored glass, it was found, in- 
tercepted the rays of light, but allowed the 
heat to pass freely; while others, which ab- 
sorbed the heat, did not sensibly diminish the 
dazzling intensity of the light. Without great 
care, mcreover, the plate or plates of colored 
glass, by a more or less irregular refraction of 
the rays, affected unfavorably the distinctness 
of the image. 

These difficulties have at length been in part 
avoided and in part overcome in the use of an 
arrangement by which a magnified image of the 
sun is received upon a white screen, like the 
picture in a camera obscura, where it can be | 
studied, in all its aspects and peculiarities, by 
the observer at his leisure, and drawings and 
photographs taken with great facility. 

By means of this arrangement, and with the 
aid of other resources at the command of scien- 
tific men at the present day, the study of the 
phenomena exhibited to our view on the surface 
of the sun has recently made great progress. 

The spots, some of which are almost always 
to be seen by means of powerful telescopes, are 
of the most fantastic forms; but, with few ex- 
ceptions, each one consists of an almost entirely 











GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE SPOTS. 


black central portion, surrounded by a gray or 
semi-luminous border, which is called the pe- 
numbra, and, somewhat like clouds floating in 
the sky, they change their form from day to 
day, as they are borne slowly along by the rev- 
olution of the sun. They are sometimes small 
and circumscribed in form, at others extreme- 
ly irregular, spreading into the most fantastic 
forms, but always, or nearly always, bordered 
by the penumbra. 

Many of these spots, though occupying but a 
small space apparently upon the sun’s disk, are 
really of immense magnitude. Vast numbers 
of them are so large that if, as has often been 
supposed, they are cavities in a luminous envel- 
ope surrounding the sun, a body of the magni- 
tude of this esrth might be dropped into them 
without touching the sides ; and some that have 
been observed and measured would admit in 
this manner bodies of from fifty to a hundred 
times the bulk of this globe. 

The evidence which led many astronomers to 
conclude that these spots are of the nature of 
cavities, and not of protuberances, upon the 
surface of the sun, is derived from certain pe- 
culiar changes in the form of the spot, which 
take place as it passes away from the centre of 
the disk, where it is presented directly to view, 
toward the limb, where it is seen obliquely. 
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These changes are 
represented in the ad- 
joining engraving. It 
is plain that ifthe spots 
were protuberances— 
the penumbra = sur- 
rounding them form- 





ing the sides—the por- 
tion of the penumbra 





lying to the right of the 





spot would gradual- 
ly become concealed, 
while that on the /eft 
side would come more 
and more directly 
into view, as the spot 
moved from the centre 








toward the right limb 
of the sun, as viewed 
by the spectator. The contrary is, however, 
always found to be the fact, as shown in the 
engraving. This phenomenon is generally con- 
sidered as proving satisfactorily that the spots 
are of the nature of cavities opening in some 
kind of bright gaseous or liquid envelope sur- 
rounding the sun, and disclosing a view of 
something dark, or at least of something hav- 
ing the effect of a dark object on our visicn. 
This vast envelope, of such exceeding brill- 
iancy, and in a state of the most intense and 
violent commotion, is supposed to be the source 
from which the heat and light come that em- 
anate from the sun, and is called the photo- 
sphere. 

The difference which is observed in the 
breadth of the penumbr¢ on the different sides 
of the spots, as well as the elongated appear- 
ance of the spots themselves as they approach 
the margin of the sun, is another proof, inde- 
pendently of the reason already given, that the 
macule are phenomena pertaining to the sur- 
face of the sun itself, and are not caused by the 
transit of bodies at a distance from the orb, and 
passing across his disk in the course of their 
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APPEARANOES INDICATING CAVITIES. 


revolution in their orbit. This will be mack 
plain by the accompanying engraving, which 
shows very clearly the difference of appearance 
presented in the two cases. One of the figures 
represents the planet Mercury just leaving the 
limb of the sun, as seen in the transit of No- 
vember, 1868; while the other shows the aspect 
which certain spots presented at the same time, 
and in nearly the same position in respect to 
the limb, though in a different part of the disk. 
The planet, it will be observed, preserves the 
circular form of its section, as we should ex- 
pect in view of the fact that the dark spot 
formed by it on the sun’s disk is produced by 
the interception of a portion of the rays by a 
spherical body at a distance from it; while the 
solar spots, revolving with the mass of the sun, 
are seen obliquely as they approach tke limb, 
and are much elongated by the perspective ef 
fect. 

The photosphere, as the supposed igneous 
envelope forming the radiant surface of the 
sun is called, is perhaps popularly conceived of 
as existing in a calm, tranquil, and unchang- 
ing condition, though constantly pouring forth 
streams of heat and light of such intense ani 
dazzling brilliancy. As seen without any scien- 
tific aids to the vision, this is the aspect which 
it presents; but when viewed through power- 
ful telescopes, this seeming quiescence and uni- 
formity disappears, and the whole surface is 
found to be in a state of the most violent action 
and agitation. The surface becomes variegated 
too by forms and figures of different degrees of 
brilliancy, which are continually varying in con- 
tour and position, and melting into each other 
in changes which, to be seen at all at such a 
distance, must be produced by movements of 
enormous magnitude, and of vast rapidity of 
action. ‘The general surface is every where 
mottled with a kind of brilliant efflorescence, 
and in the vicinity of the spots a mysterious 
configuration appears called the willow leaves, 
from the resemblance to a group of willow leaves 
lying on the ground. In some parts these leaves 
lie mingled confusedly, crossing each other in 
every direction. In other parts, especially in 
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the penumbre of the spots, there is a tendency | 
to regular arrangement, and especially to a con- 
vergent direction toward the centre of the spot. 
Sometimes lines of these figures extend out | 
across a spot, forming what Nasmyth, the as- 
tronomer who first observed them, named /u- 
minous bridges, ‘The engraving representing 
these appearances is not a fancy sketch, but an 
exact copy of a group of spots, and of the sur- 
rounding surface of the sun, as seen by Nasmyth 
on the 5th of June, 1864. 

The mottled appearance of the photosphere, 
as observed by the aid of the most -powerful 
telescopes, is still more distinctly shown in the 
next engraving, which records an observation 
made by Huggins. The granulations of light 


| tending some 30° -: 40 
| equator, 


which form the mottling of the surface are of 
a form somewhat resembling grains of rice, to 
which they have sometimes been compared, and 
are very curiously grouped. The nature and 
the cause of them, as of every thing else relating 
to the physical constitution of the sun, is en- 
veloped in unfathomable mystery. 

It is remarkable that the spots in the sun do 
not appear indiscriminately in all parts of the 
disk. They are chiefly confined to a zone ex- 
on each side of the 
It is true that those existing at a 
distance from the equator toward either pole 
would be seen more or less obliquely, and would 
consequently come less distinctly into view. 
The smaller ones, situated far to the northward 
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or southward, might from this cause, especially 
if it should be true that the spots are of the na- 
ture of excavations or openings in a liquid or 
gaseous envelope, entirely escape observation. 
But making all necessary allowance for this, it 
remains certain that the spots are due to some 
action among the constituents of the sun which 
is mainly confined to the equatorial regions of 
his surface. 

The changes of form and the movements of 
the spots are very exactly observed and record- 
ed by means of cross-lines in the field of view 
of the telescope. The engravings representing 
this mode of observation show the changes of 
form and position of a spot which passed over 
the disk of the sun in the fall of 1865, from 
drawings made by the English astronomer How- 
let. On the upper margin of each figure the 
divisions, in seconds, are marked for one angu- 
lar minute of the surface ; and by noting the re- 
lation of the spot to these’ marks, and to the 
lines drawn through them, the reader will per- 
ceive the changes, both in the forms of the spots 
and in their position, on the different days speci- 
fied. 


regular rotation. 


These changes of form and position, not only | 


of the dark spots, but also 

of the bright lines and spaces 

which diversify the general 

surface of the sun, though 

seemingly gradual and slow, 

as they appear to us at the 

enormous distance from 

which we ‘iew them, are 

really effecied with prodig- 

ious rapidity, and imply a 

continual and inconceivably 

intense action, of some na- 

ture or ot’.er, among the con- 

stituents of the photosphere. 

But the most. striking 

proofs of the prodigious in- 

tensity of the action which 

is taking place in the sun, 

and the enormous magni- 

tude of the movements in- 

duced by it, are afforded by 

the views which are pre- 

sented at the time of a to- 

tal eclipse. If the surface 

of the orb were really bor- 

dered by the smooth, well- 

defined, and quiescent, 

though dazzling, envelop- 

ment which it seems to pre- 

sent to view in ordinary 

vision, the intervention of 

the moon, when the disk 

was entirely covered, would 

completely suppress the 

light from it during the brief period of totality, 
}and, as it were, blot it out entirely from the 
| heavens. But this is far from being the case. 
| Although the whole body of the sun is covered, 
| the figure of the moon intervening is surround- 
ed by a remarkable halo of bright light, with 
protuberances, and radiations, and corusca- 
tions breaking out on every side like vast vol- 
| canoes, or rather like rolling mountains of liquid 
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It has been shown, by careful observa- | 
tions made in this manner, that the spots do not | 
occupy a fixed position, as if pertaining to any | 
solid portion of the orb, but that they have a | 
comparatively slow motion upon ihe surface of | 
it, as well as a motion with the surface, in its | 




















SPOT AS SEEN OCTOBER 13, 1865. 
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SPOT AS SEEN OCTOBER 14, 1865. 


fire. These appearances are well represented 
in the accompanying engravings. They pre- 
sent a variety of forms, showing several distinct 
kinds of action. There are protuberances of 
intense light, which, as seen in the telescope, 
show different tints of color. There is, more- 
over, a general glow, like a halo, surrounding 
the orb; and at certain distances, as seen more 
particularly in the view of the eclipse of 1868, 
radiating beams of light, more faint but more 
extended than the other coruscations. 

These incandescent emanations are observed 
to be in a state of incessant movement. The 
changes of form and position are of course, as 
seen from this enormous distance, apparently 
slow. The actions, however, in reality take 
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SPOT AS SEEN OCTOBER 16, 1565. 








EOLIPSE OF 1860—BEGINNING OF TOTALITY. 


place on an inconceivably vast scale, and with 
enormous power and rapidity. In one instance 
an extremely brilliant coruscation was observed 
to surge across the disk at a rate which carried 
it in the space of five minutes over a distance 
of more than thirty thousand miles. How in- 
conceivably vast must be the force of an agency 
which such a movement as this implies! 

These coruscations and coronx, formed of 
luminous emanations rising high above the sur- 
face of the sun, were observed very distinctly 
during the eclipse of the year 1869, and more 
prefect and exact representations of theni were 
secured than has ever been possible before, on 
account of the very complete arrangements for 
photographing which the observers had made. 





ECLIPSE OF 1S00—END OF TOTALITY. 
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EOLIPSE OF 1868 AS OBSERVED IN EAST INDIES. 


In various parts of the margin of the disk rose- 
colored protuberances, like surging waves of 
fire, and coruscations shooting out for thousands 
of miles, like gigantic jets of flame, were seen 
by the eye and photographed by the instru- 
ments, s 

These phenomena have in many respects the 
appearance of those produced by the process of 
combustion. But combustion is simply the 
union of two or more substances by an action 
so intense and rapid as to develop light and 
heat by the conversion of the forces brought 
into play. Of course, when violent it speedily 
exhausts itself by the exhaustion of the mate- 
rials. If the sun is a fire, then the unanswer- 
able question arises, Whence comes the fuel ? 
If the source of its light and heat consist of flames 
like those of a lamp, where is the wick wirich 
brings :he continuous supply of oil? We have 
historical evidence that it has been burning and 
shining as now for four or five thousand years, 
and geological evidence, quite as conclusive to 
all who impartially examine it, carrying back 
the record for many millions of centuries. 





To sum up the case, then, in respect to our 
knowledge of the physical constitution of the 
sun, we find that the seeming regularity and 
smoothness of the orb, and its homogeneous and 
quiescent condition, are mere illusions, arising 
from the immensity of the distance from which 


we view it. Its surface is, in fact, furrowed by 
enormous incandescent billows, and is in a state 
of incessant and violent commotion. Enor- 
mous flame-like coruscations, in masses larger 
than this globe, rise, and glow, and wave, and 
then melt away and disappear. Some of these 
blazing radiations appear to project themselves 
forty or fifty thousand milos into the surround- 
ing space, though on account of the immense 
magnitude of the body of the sun, and his vast 
distance from us, they do not perceptibly affect 
the smoothness of the contour of his disk, as it 
appears from the earth, to our unassisted vision ; 
but the real violence and rapidity of the action 
thus taking place are inconceivable. On the 
one hand cavities of absolute darkness, and on 
the other vast protuberances of extraordinary 
and special brightness, form and fluctuate over 
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the surface, increasing and diminishing at the 


rate of thousands of miles in extent in very | 


brief periods of time. 
It is absolutely, though not relatively, as if 


the whole continent of America were to_rise | 
from the sea, in the midst of the most yviblent 
commotion, in the night, and then as sudden- | 
ly melt away and disappear in the morn- 





Thus the sun, instead of existing in the calm, 
placid, and unchanging condition which it ap- 
| pears to assume, is in reality a mass of seething 
|and surging incandescence, deformed by inces 
sant and tempestuous agitations of surfaee, pro- 
duced by contests among forces the nature of 
which elude our research as completely as the 
| enormous magnitude and extent of their effects 


| surpass our powers of conception. 


THE COUNTRY STORE. 


WAY from the cities the whole range of 

lesser everyday wants turns for fulfillment 

to the country store. 
clustering-point for all of village life. 

There is no limit to its possibilities. If Aunt 
Eunice wants any thing, from a wash-tub to an 
ounce of paregoric, she knows where to find it ; 
but when she broke her only pair of spectacles, 
the other day, she came to us in doubt. 

“‘ You keep ‘most every thing,” she said, hope- 
fully. 

“Yes, I know; but we don’t sell spectacles. 
People are so different, you see. But there are 
a pair or two about here somewhere, if they 
will do you any good.” 

These had come to us from some auction or 
other, where were congregated the quaint and 


useless relics of many a previous sale—relics | 


that are still destined, I doubt not, for further 

kicks adown the vales of time by auctioneers 

yet unborn. I have them before me now— 
Vou. XL.—No, 240.—53 


stout-rimmed, cumbrous, brassy —staring owl- 
like at me, as if from out the deepening twilight 


And so it becomes a/|of the past; the glasses so scratched and dim 


| with use and age that it is easy to imagine that 

| within their misty lenses lingers the remem- 
brance of many a vanished scene, and that they 

| feebly attempt, as I place them astride of my 
nose, to twist the familiar things at which I 
look into an antique picture which shall be in 
keeping with their own venerable aspect. 

| But they are spectacles. <A rare spectacle, 

| too, was the good woman’s face as she held 
them afar, that she might the better inspect 
them with her crippled eyes. 

| ‘Goodness! Did you ever! How could 

| people ever wear such things as these? I hope 

| you don’t ever expect to sell ‘em ?” 

But thus happily were the resources of our 

| establishment” vindicated ; though really less 
ready we than that other shop-keeper of these 

| parts, who laid a wager he could fill any single 
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demand, and triumphantly produced a second- | 


hand pulpit which was called for. 
Such enterprising spirits are not narrowed | 


by any study of the known laws of supply and | 


demand. 
have been called to exercise a temporary charge 


Within the precincts over which I | 


are gathered many things that have long failed | 
to excite the appreciation of our plain country | 


folks—patent medicines, powders and unguents, 


of happiest efficacy and illimitable range of | 


cure; polishing powders, enough to burnish the 
world until it should shine like another sun; 
preparations and contrivances needing a second 
inventor to discover a use for them or to tell their 
efficiency—and which are here awaiting in dingy 
and fly-specked state that happy millennial time 


which shail find for all inexplicable and slighted | 


things a full and legitimate use. 

The country store-keeper is in some sort a 
pudlic character, 
dozen different ways—as banker, oracle, ref- 
eree, newspaper, directory, intelligence man, 
etc.—almost before he is aware. Gossip and | 
small-talk he should retail with the same grace- 
ful alacrity with which he dispenses maccaboy 
and peppermint drops. ‘Thoroughly democrat- 
ic as an institution, ‘‘the store” recognizes no | 
caste, and its door swings freely open to all 
who come, whatever be their errands. An i in- | 
viting haunt for all the idle ones among us, its 
fireside on stormy or impracticable days draws 


together its little circle, that is ever shifting its | 


character and its subjects as different persons 


come and go. Sqmetimes the conversation has 
all the interest that native humor and penetra- 
tion can give it. But not unfrequently will it 
subside into the veriest twaddle. Few and al- 
most commonplace as are the occurrences of 
rural life, yet the social requirements of the 
village demand that these be made the most 
of, that no one may be guilty of so indecorous 
a thing as silence in his neighbor's presence. 
A meagre subject soon gets worn distressingly 
thin by this rapid process of tongues, and he be- 


fore whom the ascendant topics rehearse them- | 


selves more frequently than any other, may 


find himself growing strangely indifferent at | 
The unusual weather will fail to in-| 
P : ; h 
spire him, and he is, perchance, unfascinated 


times. 


even by the recent mishap to Mr. Wiggins’s 
cow. 
hither, and feeling themselves in duty bound 
to chat about something, so few should leave 
behind chem any thing really worth remember- 
ing. I once heard a witty person say, ‘ Never 
talk unless you say something ;”. and I have at 
times entertained the desperate thought of em- 
blazoning his words above our store. But 
then we have some visitors whom I would not 
silence for the world. 


Perhaps a more buoyant and self-sacrificing, 


nature, by giving his days and his nights to the 


study, might at last infuse his frequent audi- | 
ence with something of the universal spirit of | 


culture and vivacity which he imagines they at 
present lack. 


Strange, that of all the persons coming | 


Humbly I say this, as one con- | 


} 
| 


He finds himself used in a} 


| AUNT EUNICE, 
| 
| scious of his own unworthiness. But, hay pily, 
if to me have been manifested those instincts 
| ¢ | of the people which point out the “ Com- 
|ing Man” who is to supply satisfactorily all 
| their wanis over the counter of a country store. 
Whether that unfortunate individual is to be 
shut off from his-high destiny by the co-opera- 
| tive system, is a question from which I 
} | tremblingly aloof. 
| As I have intimated, the store-keeper can 
not be in the least exclusive. He is one ot 
| those felicitous individuals whom ‘‘ every body” 
knows. But especially is his character made a 
| study by that omnipresent class of married vag- 
| abonds who quarter themselves transiently upon 
‘the village, stepping, as it were, into the still 
| warm tracks of a dozen vanished predecessors. 
These parsue their investigations with such as- 
tonishing acumen and success, that before the 
year of their lease has flown, they ascertain to a 
cent how far they can insinuate themselves into 
his books. But even then their continued faith 
| in his good-nature is something wonderful. Ever 
doubtful of their own conclusions, they look for 
softer moods in the shopman, as we look for 
bland days in late autumn, that they may bask 
a little longer in the sunshine of his confidence. 

If he be of a philosophic temper, the dealer 
comes at last to look upon this accommodating 
trust of his in the honesty and solvency of all 
| mankind as a sort of involuntary beneficence, 
almost sublime in its extent and the uncertain- 
ty that surrounds it. It is a cardinal principle 
of the social economy of the dealer whom I 
serve that the provident man gathers not alone 
| for himself, but for the benefit of all about him; 

so, considering himself one of the stewards of 
this world, he is often swindled in the most 
| obliging of spirits—perhaps with a smile upon 
his.face, and an after-hope springing up in his 
heart of treasure laid up somewhere. 

But I trust I have not conveyed the idea tha 
these unthrifty ones practice deliberately upon 
‘the grocer’s good-nature. Of course they ex- 
pect to pay for all they get; they surely will 


stand 


| 
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when comes that grand gush of good fortune 
for which they are ever lying in wait. 

The reverse of this picture—must I say it?— 
is not all sunshine. ‘Thrift is admirable—es- 
sential; but it has some mean relations, and he 
who deals much with the public soon comes to 
know the whole clan. Some are forever ques- 
tioning his weights, his prices, his figures, and 
his books. ‘Their economy, and by that same 
token, I am afraid, their conscience too, knows 
no honest man. But shabbiest of all this pe- 
nurious tribe are those -vell-to-do persons who 
must always be served at less than the standard 
prices, or they will not buy at all; and those 
others who always fall a littie short of the exact 
amount of their bill. I wonder if that good 
woman, who always insists that I shall throw 
off a few cents from each article of her pur- 
chase, knows how she is tempting me to stilt 
my prices up for her especial benefit? and that 
bland individual, who will never hand me the 
five cents that is due, will he weigh his package 
wher! he gets home, to see if I am honest as he 
is? It might be well to think of these things ; 
more is involved than is at first apparent. One 
pays, sometimes, too egregious a price even for 
prosperity. 

The store-keeper is also the victim of nu- 
merous tricks, and all the popular jokes and 
‘“selis” are tried upon him. These things are 
endowed with a surprising longevity, and there 
is a certain periodicity about their 1 currence 
which is really curious. When every body has 
apparently forgotten them, and they might be 
supposed to be decently mouldering in their 
graves, they suddenly spring out before you, 
like ‘‘ Jack-in-a-box,” and take you by the nose, 
screaming, “ Ha, ha! you had quite forgotten 
what rare jokers we are!” and resume, in flesh- 
less jollity, their wanderings about the world. 

A small head comes through the door : 

‘* Has Bob been here ?” 

** Bob who?” 

“Thingumbob!” And the ghost scampers 
away, dragging the tickled boy after it to other 
posthamous successes. 

‘*How short these cigars are!” remarks a 
youth who is selecting one. ‘‘ Don’t you want 
them any longer?” and he begins to roll them 
on the counter, as if to lengthen them. 

‘No, no! we don’t want them any longer.” 

‘*Very well,” says he, grinning, ‘‘if you don’t, 
i'll take them away.” 

Bah! Puns are execrable, and this one 
should have been buried long ago. 

‘* How do you sell those eorn-poppers?” ques- 
tions a droll one. 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

‘*Got any penny ones?” he asks, innocent- 
ly. 

In the days of specie, enterprising lads were 
wont to drop large cents into the till, and then 
insist, by a happy process of reasoning that was 
all their own, that they were “quarters.” In- 
deed, the shopman is considered fair game by 
this class for all sorts of little schemes; and it 


is certainly no fault of theirs that his life does 
| not beget a fell suspicion of all his race. 
| But in spite of all the ill-natured things I 
have felt called to sey, my position is not with- 
out its pleasant aspects. It is flattering to that 
busy spirit that possesses so completely most of 
our nation to be enabled to be so generally use- 
ful in supplying the substantial wants of one’s 
nvighbors, And whatever of unhackneyed in- 
terest or picturesqueness there is in village life 
will, in due time, reveal itself to us who meet 
our neighbors oftener than does any other. 

The following is from the notes of a single 
day: 

This morning I let down the heavy, old- 
fashioned shutters upon the supporting posts 
outside, and kindle a fire, for this is wintry 
weather. Then I sweep the dirt from the 
fioor. There is a deal of suggestion in it. 
With nut-shells, orange-peel, and the like, scat- 
tered about, how like it is to the ashes of yes- 
| terday’s life! These cardamoms that skip away 
| from my broom were dropped by pretty Nellie 
L , in her surprise that clumsy, boyish Giles 
should thrust them into her hand, as she was 
| matching sewing-silks at the counter. ‘‘ Them 
| are yours,” he blurted, hastily, and then ran, 
half-frightened, away. ‘‘Old Horace” spilled 
| these crackers from out the wrecked bundle un- 
der his arm, as he stopped, on his homeward 
way, last night; and this candy, ground and 
trodden about the floor, was lost by ‘** Baby” 
Lane, who came hither alone yesterday, in 
| eager haste to spend the rare cent she had got. 
I'wo school-boys were playfully scuffling at the 
| time, and I had just bidden them to cease, when, 
as Baby turned timidly from the counter, they 
dashed against her, and she fell. Away from 
out her hurt little hand flew her precious pur- 
| chase, and a heavy heel came down upon it and 
| ground it to hopeless atoms. Poor Baby! It 
would indeed have been worth crying about 
had restitution been impossible. But Baby was 
| finally righted, and I hope she will not remem- 
ber the cent’s worth of candy she carried home 
| at last as a criterion of all her future purchases, 
| My first visitor this morning is an ambitious 
school-boy. He lives near by, and is in haste 
to buy a pencil, which he begs me to sharpen— 
| * Quick; so I can do my sums before school.” 
It is very pleasant to possess the friendship of 
those budding potentates—the boys. It is 
| sound policy, too, for us whose business calls us 
much before the public, as those best know who 
have once incurred their displeasure. How 
shrewdly they provoke their obnoxious victim, 
| till in some luckless moment he betrays his 
‘weakest point, and then how mercilessly do 
| they assail him at it! And he who, in his 





| wrath, attempts to resent their clamorous per- 
secutions will prove himself very impotent and 
very unwise. Mr. Jingle, speculator in “junk,” 
| rags, and iron, was driven from town by them 
j only » few months ago, because he did not take 
They found that he 
Little pleasantries 


| their overtures kindly. 
} was above his business. 
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about the price of old iron and the condition of 
the bone market galled him, and he resented 
them. Soon it was no longer, ‘‘ Mr. Jingle, 
what is the price of old iron now?” but, ‘* Old 
Jingle! old Junkee! old Bones! Do you get 
any good soup-pieces now ?” and a deal of sim- 
ilar stuff, flung after him from a secure distance. 
He was also the subject of many ingeniously- 
hideous serenades, and one night his bell-pull 
was twitched violently out, and his fence torn 
down. Many of us pitied the man; bu* that 
did not help his case, He tried the law, but 
got no permanent redress, and at last iie shook 
the dust frora off his feet,.and departed from 
our borders forever. 

Hastening thus earlygto our fireside comes a 
homeless vagrant, chilled and purple with cold, 
having passed the night, as he has cv ery other 
since winter closed in, in a comfortless haymow 
somewhere in the neighborhood, Veriest of 
loafers and most unambitious of youths is he. 
Life makes no such large promises to him as it 
does to most young men just approaching their 
mejority. Things might have been different, 
he said to me one day, if he had improved cer+ 
tain earlier opportunities ; but he now folds his 
hands, as if satisfied that the time for all hope- 
ful effort were past. Work and board have been 
offered him; but, as these would remove him 
from his present haunts, to which he has a sort 
of animal attachment, he seems to think the 


very proposal an annoyance, his present life an- | 


swering all his demands, or he now feeling him- 
self incapable of living any other. How he 


manages to eke out a subsistence is a standing: 
wonder to our good people, as he seldom earns 


any thing, and there is little about at this sea- 
son that he could steal, had he a thievish pro- 
pensity. I sometimes think he could give some 
suggestive facts to social economists if he would, 
as he always appears in full bodily condition. 


What egregious fools he might prove most of | 


us to be, for bartering all our lives away for an 
insignificant living ! 


to us in any way; for he is not that merry, cap- 


tivating vagabond who makes a jest of his pov- | 


erty, and by his light-hearted philosophy com- 
pensates the world for his idleness, but one who 
would gladly have been other than he is, had 
circumstances, without asking too much effort 
from him, made it possible. 

We of this busy nation are at a loss to under- 
stand that predicament of mind which allows a 
man in rags, and perhaps with dull hunger 
gnawing him within, to sit inertly down amidst 
the whispers and sidelong looks of so many 
thrifty ones, and put forth no sturdy effort to 
better his condition. So he gets little sym- 
pathy, and it is his own dim, passive percep- 
tion of the pity and contempt he excites that 
makes the aspect of his case more pa_hetic. 

I think it was his life as a drummer-boy in 
the army that confirmed his habits of indolence 
and improvidence so strongly upon him. Since 
the quarter-master and cook were discharged, 


But his pride makes him | 
miss even this whimsical chance of being of use | 


— \ < 
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THE STRANDED DRUMMER-BoY. 


he has drifted helplessly away from whatever 
locality he may call home—sinking, meanwhile, 
in the scale of public opinion, from the proud 
rank of the disbanded lero to the lower depths 
of worthless vagabondage—and has at last 
stranded in the placid waters of our village 
life. 

For weeks he has come to our fireside as 
punctually as the week-day mornings, gener- 
ally remaining the whole day through, until 
the shutters close at night. There is a deal 
of tolerance in these degenerate days, or he 
would have been driven ont of doors long 
ago. Poor devil! that inane pride of his, 
which must be to him an inexpressibly dreary 
and burdensome possession, might let him 
freeze before it would disclose his extremi 
ty; and so he is allowed to stay with us, who 
seldom close our doors against any, or exact 
explanations from those who come. 

I answer his morning greeting with a reluct- 
ance I can not conceal, but which he seems not 
| to notice, finding resentment impossible. As 
| he warms himself he talks about indifferent 

things with a shivering attempt at vivacity, 
as if to persuade me that he is not the vapid 
and everlasting nuisance I have taken him to 
be, but is, on the contrary, a most lively and 
| interesting person, whose coming in on this par- 
ticular morning is one of those rare and happy 
| accidents of good fortune for which I ought to 
| be sincerely grateful. But as he grows warme: 
| his voice mellows to a prosy monotone, and aft- 
| er a little he becomes lulled, as it were, by my 
| inattention and the warmth, into a drowsy si- 
jlence. There he will sit for hours, doing no- 
| thing save stretching his hands occasionally to- 
ward the stove, thinking that by affecting he is 


| mot yet warm he can excuse his continuance 
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here, though his face is fairly aglow with super- 
fluous heat. At times during the day he will 
arouse a little, and take what part he may in 
the conversation going on around him. Per- 
haps the uncertain flow of his speech will drib- 
ble on my ear for some timd after the other 
speakers are gone, as though he were talking 
in his dreams, for I do not always pretend to 
listen to him. Indeed, I am continually for- 
getting his presence in the occasional silence 
of the apartment and my own abstraction, and 
it will of a sudden obtrude itself upon my per- 
ception, as I glance around from where I sit, as 
though I had discovered an apparition sitting 
there. Sometimes he reads, and the sharp, in- 


_ frequent rustle of his paper comes to me as 


startlingly as the quick scamper of rats in the 
ceiling. It has even seemed to me at times, 
as in the silence I have studied him, that his 
body was really soul-abandoned, and had be- 
come only a cumbrous sort of ghost, susceptible 
indeed of suffering and destitution, but foreign 
to the bright inspirations of happiness—a being 
incapable of filling any worthy place in the 
world, unfortunately, and so standing, wistful 
and phantom-like, without the pale of our util- 
itarian life. But he is of too sluggish a nature 
to be deeply depressed, and often appears un- 
concerned and contented enough; and, as I 
have said, even attempts to be sprightly at 
times, as though inspired by a sudden de- 
termination, to convince himself and us that 
he is quite other than the spiritless and for- 
lorn individual we have taken him to be. 

Early customers come and go—plain people, 
whose wants are easily supplied. While I am 
busy with these, enters Old Crazy Hooting Hor- 
ace Risley. I here string all his titles together, 
not because they are ever thus collectively made 
use of in speaking to or of him, but for the rea- 
son that the popular mind has in these various 
appellations happily condensed his most salient 
characteristics. His names fit him better than 
his clothes ; and, remembering them, a stranger 
seeking him in our village street would be pre- 
pared to recognize him at once. He is simple 
and odd, rather than crazy—a harmless, cheer- 


ful old man, talking low and brokenly to him- | 


self as he takes his bent form along the village 
street, leaning low on the wood-saw he usually 
carries, the long use of which as a staff has so 
sadly crooked his aged back. He has gruff, 
good-natured words for every one he meets, 


and none would think of answering him in other | 


than a kindly way. 
For a long time Horace occupied at night an 
old, diiapidated barn, where the storms roared 


at him through the cracks and openings, and | 


the bold rats used to steal out and plunder his 
Sunday store of crackers and cheese. But the 


old ruin fell about his head one lusty night, and | 


he has since found safer quarters in a newer 
structure. He has blankets to wrap himself in, 
but I suspect the cold gets at him sometimes 
these bitter nights, for he is too old for the life 
he leads. Wont to earn his living by sawing 





HORAOEK RISLEY. 


wood and doing other plain jobs about the 
neighborhood, he is still able to do somewhat 
for the kind friends he has made, though not 
adequate to any considerable task. Yet he 
does not go hungry Away; he never has a 
doubt where to go for his breakfast; nor are 
his other meals often wanting, or the bundle 
of crackers and cheese of a Saturday night for 
Sunday’s quiet demands, <A great gourmand, 
he delights to tell, with many a fond, unctuous 
grimace, what hearty dishes he affects, and how 
richly he has fed. 

But as he enters the store this morning he 
greets me with a voice that is so hoarse and 
clogged with phlegm that it seems as if the 
words must terribly rasp his throat. Drawing 
a chair close to the stove, he drops his Jeathern 
mittens upon the floor, and his battered hat be- 
side them —uncovering his wonderfully thick 
and silvery hair, a perfect ‘‘crown of glory” 
with the sunshine streaming over it—and 
stretching his numb and trembling hands about 
the stove, seems to take to himself great hand- 
fuls of the heat. Evidently he has had a cold 
waik, and perhaps did not sleep warmly last 
night. His cheeks are pinched to redness by 
the frost, and his thin, aged beard is tangled 
with icicles. Yet there is no bitterness in his 
heart, though he complains that the selectmen 
have neglected his requests for warmer clothing. 

See! even while his plaints are troubling my 
comfort he falls to dozing beside the stove, and 
all the cold world, that so lately pinched him, 
drifts from his memory, and his senses sink as 
softly as a child’s beneath the dreamy waves of 
sleep. Aroused by the noisy entrance of some 
school-boys, he gathers himself together, and 
after inviting himself to call again, in that 
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THE DARWINIST. 


quaint way he has of carrying on both sides of 
a conversation, goes off up the street, a pros- 


pective breakfast somewhere in the neighbor- | 


hood luring him away from our fireside. 


The homeless drummer-boy, whom we almost | 


involuntarily expect will bow low his head to 
this life-worn veteran of his tribe, conducts 
! 


himself toward him rather in an affectedly 


superior and patronizing way that is very sur- | 


prising to observe. So it is that many lives 
are buoyed up and made altogether tolerable 
by an innocent, out-at-the-elbows sort of con- 
tent, which is ever thinking there are less for- 
tunate conditions of life underlying its own. 


But it will never do for an aspiring grocery | 


clerk to keep his customers waiting so long. 


Among those who have come in is T -| 


He is not unlike his neighbors in many re- 
spects, yet is a droll and provoking genius in 
his way. 
clusions as other men, but always by different 
processes of thought. His directness is some- 
times startling. Wher he paid his tax to the 
collector, here in the store the other day, he 
said he was thus contracting with society that 
his life and property should not be molested 
by any of its members. ‘I don’t feel the 


need of any of the cumbrous machinery of | 


government to keep me a good neighbor,” he 
remarked; “but as my fellow-men seem to— 
why, I am willing to help support their con- 
servators.” And he beamed pityingly around 
upon us all, a broad grin flickering just be- 
neath the serious aspect of his face. This 
forenoon he has come for some nails to mend 
his hog-pen. As I do them up (T says, 
“Never mind about a string”) he discourses 
about his pig: 

“ He’s an aspiring chap—this grunting broth- 


He arrives at about the same con-| 


,. 


er of mine. It is difficult to confine him to a 
dead-Irvel -xistence. This morning, having 
| attainc freedom of the yard, he chewed 
up my newspaper for the paste that was on the 
| wrapper. Iam quite curious to observe what 
| effect so sudden a digest of the affairs of th 
| world will have upon his erratic genius.” 
| Having lately picked up a vague idea of the 
principles of Darwinism, T has lent him- 
self ardently to that study ever since. He has 
found a wondering and attentive audience here. 
‘Strange I never thought of these things 
' before,” he says. ‘* Why, I have the instincts 
of all grades of life centred in myself, I believe, 
I love molasses like a fly, the spring sunshine 
like a turtle, and chestnuts like a squirrel, | 
chew tobacco as the ox does his cud. Indeed, 
most of us have a good deal of the bovine lin- 
gering in us yet. We don’t eat grass, to be 
sure, but the cattle do, and we eat them, get- 
ting our grass at second hand so. Now, in 
chewing tobacco,” says he, waxing profound: 
‘There you see a remembrance of the worm 
or grasshopper life that feeds wholly on it; 
then the ox habit, chewing; and perhaps back 
| of all this lies the forgotten fact that we were 
| once tobacco ourselves!” With a sly look at 
me he goes away, his audience, so soon as they 
can recover themselves from the puzzling laby- 
rinths of their being in which he has involved 
| them, laughing loudly after” him—all except 
one, a knowing little man with snapping eyes. 
He has been whittling, in a rapt way, the bar- 
rel-head upon which he sits, and now raises his 
| head with spasmodic suddenness. 
a7 ain't any body's fool,” he ejaculates, 
| half closing one sagacious eye. 
| Meantime I sell a codfish to a little Irish wo- 
| man, who compliments me needlessly ; a Jack- 
| son ball, an axe-helve, two quarts of beans, a 
| Farmers’ Almanac, a box of cinnamon, etc., 
ete.,to others. Verily my life has the spice of 
variety. 
During an absence of other visitors enters a 
| wayfarer. Of a sharp and grizzly aspect, his 
face has the look of one who has long been 
searching for some good that he has not found. 
His rough wayside staff, its top smoothly pol- 
|ished by his hand, at once announces him a 
traveler. He carries it always with him, in his 
| hand or under his arm, as he walks about the 
store, using it in such familiar and unconscious 
ways to help along his talk that it seems to 
have become an essential accessory to his per- 
son. No less do his faded and weather-worn 
| clothes speak of an outdoor life. He has on 
|so many coats that the outer one is buttoned 
with difficulty about him—having wrapped him- 
_ self up against the elements as though his ex- 
perience had taught him to expect from ali 
| things the bitterest that might be. A felon, in 
| a big bundle on his thumb, affords him an acute 
text, from which he ‘discourses with dismal 
| readiness and assurance. But even while he 
| is gratuitously insisting upon the ills of poverty 
| —maintaining that honest labor means perpet- 

















THE WAYFARER. 


ual indigence—he spends, of the twenty-one | 


cents he is able to collect from the many re- 
ceptacles about his person, fourteen for tobac- 
co and seven for crackers and cheese—a pro- 


ceeding that might unsettle an unfledged faith | 


in his philosophy. But it is not unprofitable to 
study these unfortunate characters, whose lives 


have been such sad failures in regard to all | 


we think necessary to the completeness of our 
own. 

This man’s talk reveals him an Irish Protest- 
ant, a man of more zeal than devoutness or 
education. Our institutions have by no means 
answered his expectations. Bringing to this 
country a keen remembrance of the social dis- 
tinctions and sectarian hates that have in times 
past so embroiled his own unhappy land, and 
finding the same elements of contention intricate- 
ly woven into our social life, he can argue none 
but ill results, Gently as he may, he tells me 
there will be clashings, war, separation. He 
can not understand that social differences are 
unavoidable; or how, as I try to explain, the 
fierce militant spirit of sect is slowly softening 
into the more Christian idea, that the tendency 
and practical aim of all religion should be to 
make men better neighbors and more peaceful 
citizens. The Pope of Rome Party, as he calls 
it, is to him the very incarnation of bigotry and 
crafty power. Those ignorant countrymen of 
his, who dig our railroads and sewers, are its 
abject slaves. ‘‘ Before I would go and dig 
with them, I would steal!” And as he reaches 
this climax of his indignation he turns sudden- 
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ly and fiercely on me, as if to express the dar- 


| ing of his resolution. 
| 


The freedmen, too, are a 


all too cheaply filling many of the choice places 
| about our homes and farms. 
| ‘This man’s memory discloses no sunny spots 
|to me. A whole category of evils—national, 
| social, personal —he enumerates, with a glib- 
| ness I have done little to encourage, and which 
| hints of many previous rehearsals—all of which 
| seem to have touched in some, way his life or 
|his imagination—he ever reasoning outward, 
| as it were, from some sore point in his own his- 
tory or condition. His poverty and philosophy 
have embittered and narrowed his life, instead 
of educating and consoling it, and while he has 
darkly brooded on his ills the sweetness of his 
life has passed unaccepted away. Probably 
the world has used him roughly, has wronged 
him, perhaps, and he, looking for requital, can 
see no other way than by a general breaking 
up of the present condition of things, and a to- 
tal separation of the good that he affects from 
the bad that he has known. 

Like many another weary, misguided soul, 
he can not see how the world can go on much 
longer without coming to some kind of settle- 
ment. I imagine it is this expectation that 
keeps him from becoming an altogether morose 

|and desperate man. He is row on his way to 
|some visionary township which he long ago 
idealized as capable of answering his life’s de- 
mands, but which he has never yet been able 
to find. And so he trudges on, toward an ever- 
receding goal, the faint hope that lingers in 
him anaes sadly away. 

i hope this portentous philosopher may some 
day find an adequate listener. It occurs to 
me, oddly enough, just as he bids me an em- 
phatic good-day, that this may be one of the 
objects of his journeyings, and that I have been 
a fresh disappointment to him. 

The gongs in the adjacent city bellow noon, 
dwelling long upon the sound and repeating it 
in many rival tones. School is out, ard the 
mingled shouts of the released children sound 
through our closed doors like the wild, sud- 
den clamor of the crows when disturbed by the 
woodside. Here they come!—girls and boys 
crowding in together; some to spend the pen- 
nies they have kept till now—kept in lingering 
contemplation of the whole magnificent range 
of sweets which thus Seemed open to them, but 
from which they must at last choose so little ; 
some to see what these will buy, and perhaps 
(oh, hopetul perhaps!) to get a small taste 
from the generous *’:'e hand; others for the 
mere sake of stopping at ‘‘ the store,” and learn- 
ing what they may of life so. I have unwit- 
tingly found my way to the favor of these little 
ones. In my inexperience I gave them un- 
wonted cent’s-worths ; and now when they make 
their momentous purchases they shrewdly choose 
those things upon whose value the confectioner 
has set no arbitrary limits. They make me 
guess at the quantity they shall have, the little 


benps burden upon his mind; he has found them’ 
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THE BUTT OF THE BOYS, 


rogues! and, like native politicians, hold me 
close to my ruinous ‘‘ record.” 

One little boy says he should like to be a 
store-keeper, and his eye ranges along the 
shelves in fond and sweet imaginings. 

They are very inquisitive, thesegehildren— 
eager to understand every thing—wonderfully 
willing to be educated; and we all have to 
turn teacher at times. It behooves us to act 
more cheerfully and wisely in this matter than 
many of us seem to think. These youngsters 
are all, alas! so facilely human. 

The village, having dined, stirs abroad once 
more. Among our afternoon visitors is one of 
the town’s notabilities. A small, toddling, 
awry-eyed personage—weak of intellect and 
garrulous of tongue. His flippant and good- 
natured imbecility has gained him a notoriety 
that a brighter wit could not attain. Every 
body knows him, and most play upon him— 
some in a kindly spirit enough, but others 
roughly, abusing him in,their wanton pride of 
intellect. Somewhat in years, he has thus be- 


come a sort of heir-loom for all the mischievous | 
ones among us; while the men have grown too | 


sedate, the boys have learned to practice upon 
him, and so he has been tossed, all his life, a 
sentient plaything, from one generation to an- 
other. His half-furnished mind, becoming more 
and more uncertain as the years gather around 
him, affords a curious and, at times, a puz- 
zling study. Gossipy and credulous, and given 
to weak exaggeration, he once afforded the 
smart ones of the neighborhood an excellent 
opportunity to exercise their ingenuity, and all 
sorts of absurd stories were set afloat through 


him, who sturdily believed them all. So flat 
tered and played upon, he has at last lost the 
power to separate the false from the true, and 
his own most insipid dreams now float through 
| his colorless mind with all the parade and sat. 
isfaction of verities, 

Fortunately his mind has no cognizance of 
its own infirmity. Whatever differences he 
perceives between himself and other men his 
‘conceit hastens to bridge over, and he has be 
come, in many outward aspirations and obsery- 
|ances, absurdly like the rest of us. Special 
police to all the small boys of the neighbor- 
hood, a consequential doer of errands, and a 
faithful attendant upon all public occasions, he 
fancies himself quite an indispensable charac- 
ter. 

This afternoon as he came,in he was all swell- 
ing with fresh indignation, his loud threats of 
summary vengeance having come to us before 
he reached our door. Some sportive wretch 
had pulled his cap violently over his eyes, and 
snatched from his crammed pocket a number 
of old newspapers, throwing them over a fence, 
where he was at some trouble to recover them 
again. Having recited his troubles he forgets 
them for a while, and babbles of a certain 
hearse and sextonship that each to-morrow of 

|a long succession of weeks was surely to put 
|into his hands, but did not. Still he has as 
stubborn a confidence in the to-morrow now 
| before him as though no other had ever been 
/ named by him. We may humor his conceit, 
or laugh and pass him by, as all do at last, but 
| his story is ever fresh upon his lips. 
But most welcome of all the visitors of the 
A figure of 





| day is he who enters briskly now. 
joily dimensions, a face florid and full, giving 
at first an impression that its owner seldom 
smiles—an impression that does not linger long 


in his presence. He is one of those rare per- 
sons who talk for the mere sake of entertaining, 
and who succeed. But, unfortunately for my 
purpose here, bare words are so small a part of 
his conversation that it can not be adequately 
written. Made up largely of local anecdotes, 
it is a succession of actual and pertinent illus- 
trations. But it is not mere gossip we are list- 
ening to; Human Nature seems rehearsing it- 
self before us in the most jocund of moods. In 
the glamour of his presence we look upon the 
broad, sunny surface of life, and it shifts and 
dances in the rich gleam of his humor till all 
the world seems about to go masquerading. 
Yet it is ever true to itself. Every body has 
become suddenly natural—that is all; and so 
we feel a fresher and more fraternal interest in 


|them. ‘There is always fun enough in the world, 


and all we dull ones need is some one to dis- 


| cover it to us that we may laugh; and his is a 


mind that occupies itself pre-eminently in dis- 


| cerning and reflecting whatever odd or amus- 


ing things occur in the life around him. And 
then that wonderful memory of his, which the 
years have stored with all kinds of warm-hued 
and delicious remembrances, and whose mellow 














THE WELOOME VISITOR. 


treasures he delights, at times, to display be- | 


fore us! , 

For nearly an hour he has inspired and de- 
lighted the chance audience he has found about 
our stove on this dull winter afternoon; and 
while all sit with hungry ears and faces that 
have not yet composed themselves, he rises ab- 
ruptly, and we suddenly find ourselves at the 
mercy of each other again. And now that I 
try to recall some of the many good things he 
has been telling us, I am surprised to find them 
changed to the prosiest facts beneath my touch. 
The wizard has withdrawn his spell. 


School is out for the day now, and our pre- | 


cincts sustain another irruption of chattering 
children. Those from a distance do their er- 
rands quickly, or, having left their orders at 
morning or noon, take up their purchases and 
are nimbly away, on the alert for a ride home. 


One little girl has forgotten her errand, and, | 


between her doubt and the fear that she will 


lose her ride home with a neighbor, gets help- | 


lessly confused. 

**Oh dear! what was it ?” 
all knotted with perplexity. 

**Verhaps it’s chewin’ gum,” drawls a funny 
fellow. 

‘*Or pins ?” says a little girl who is about to 
buy & cent’s worth, and has climbed upon the 
counter for that momentous purpose, 

““Or oranges — maybe raisins?” suggests a 
little boy with a big mouth, following their lead, 
and trying to climb up too, 

But I check them. 
her. ‘* Was it cheese? soda? tea?” Strange- 
ly enough, I only confuse her the more. 

*“No, no; not any of them. 
think! Oh dear! there goes Mr. Munsen, and 
now I must walk home.” 
despair. But immediately brightening, as her 
eye catches a placard—* Oh, it’s matches! Be 
quick, and p’r’aps I e’n catch him now!” I 
throw out the package, make change, which she 
sweeps into the wrist of her mitten without tak- 
ing it off her hand. Seizing the package she 
is off like the wind, with great flutter of gar- 


Her forehead is 
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|ments. I hurry out after her and shout, “ Mr. 
| Mun-sen!” ‘That benevolent man looks around, 
| checks his horse, and adds another happy little 
| heart to his load. 
| After a little I am alone, save for the pres- 
|ence of the stranded drummer-boy; and the 
| quiet that pervades the village informs me that 
| the world is ‘‘ taking tea.” 

As the twilight deepens within doors, steal- 
ing from out the dusky corners as though it 
had been lurking there all day long, Old Horace 
stops on his downward way to warm himself 
against his long walk. He has supped royally 
to-night, and is happy as a lord. We even 
persuade him to sing a little in the most un- 
musical and unintelligible of voices. His langh 
is hearty and cheerful as he closes, and his 
** Good-night,” though spoken in a: voice that 
is gruff and broken with exposure and age, has 
nothing of want or sadness init. As he moves 
away down the street to his lonely bed in the 
barn, the evening shadows close around him, 
hiding his bent form from us, as must soon that 
deeper shadow from which he will never emerge. 

The tavern being long ago dismantled, the 
store now alone offers itself, a tamer place of 
evening resort. <A large portion of the male 
population of the village drift hitherward of an 
evening with a punctuality that I fear has not 
always its reward. A number have trading to 
do, to be sure; but many come only to hear 
and tell what may have transpired during the 
| day. Others, younger men, come for the mere 
sake of finding ‘‘something going on,” they are 
such eager, restless fellows. I wonder parents 
do not oftener see to what a dangerous pitch of 
activity they may train their boys. Contempt- 
uous of books and study, that youthful energy, 
| which is so praiseworthy about the farm or in 
the shop, is prone to conviviality and mischief 
in its leisure hours. What rare men education 
would have made of some of these we might 
|name! In contrast with these are those placid 
natures who sit all the evening long, merely to 
pass away the time, adding little to the talk or 
merriment that is evoked about the stove. 


“on DEAR! WHAT Was IT?” 
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To-night the boys who were in the army are 
telling their experiences, and vying with each 
other in the extravagance of their stories. One 
relates that he lay with his regiment one dark 
night upon the battle-field, sleeping close to one 
he supposed a mess-mate. Trying to waken his 


fellow-sleeper, at the call in the gloom of the | 


morning, he found he had been nestling all 
night against a headless foeman. 

With more of animation than he has mani- 
fested all day long beside, the drummer-boy 
tells that his regiment passed one night in bare 
barracks. It was bitter cold, and their baggage 
was way back in the mud, ‘‘ I waked up shiv- 
ering in the night—almost froze,” says he. “I 
was sure I heard the drums beatin’, and jumped 
up, fumblin’ for my own, Then I thought it 
didn’t sound quite like drums. I could hear 
the fellers shudderin’ all about me; and, Sir, 
that noise was the thumpin’ of their heads 
upon the bare boards as they shivered in their 
sleep!” 

One other now takes his turn with great earn- 
estness. A member of his company was hastily 





buried one day, as an immediate move was ex- 
pected. As often at such times, the grave was 
rather shallow. “We didn’t leave that day,” 
he goes on; “and next morning I heard some 
one whistling out there, as contented as could 
be. And I’m a sinner if it wasn’t L——. He 
had poked his head up through, and was mad 
because I hadn’t brought his breakfast. Being 
a new hand, he supposed this a part of the sery- 
ice, you see.” 

The best talkers do not generally stay long; it 
is the dull ones, those who do not know what else 
to do with themselves, who stay and bore each 
other beyond all reason. At last, all custom- 
ers having gone, and the conversation lapsing 
into fearful inanities, we close the shutters as a 
hint, and our visitors button their coats about 
them and go away into the night—the stranded 
drummer last of all, and most reluctant to leave 
the stove. Ere the crunch of their footsteps has 
died away upon the quiet street we put out the 
lights and hasten to our own more secluded fire- 
side, gad that from here,,at least, the world is 
shut out, 





FREDERICK 


VI.—DIPLOMATIC INTRIGUES AND MIL- 
ITARY ADVENTURES. 

N the river Maas, a few miles north of the 

present city of Liege, there was a cele- 
brated castle called Herstal. For many gen- 
erations feudal lords had there displayed their 
pomp and power; and it had been the theatre 
not only of princely revelry, but of many scenes 
of violence and blood. 
tory of a few thousand acres, cultivated by serfs, 
who were virtually slaves, was the hereditary 
domain of the petty lords of the castle. A 
few miles south of the castle there was a mon- 


of the lords of Herstal. 

Amidst the vicissitudes of the revolving cen- 
turies the rollicking lords grew poor, and the 
frugal monks grew rich. A thrifty city rose 
around the monastery, and its bishop wielded 
a power, temporal and spiritual, more potent 
than had ever issued from the walls of the now 
crumbling and dilapidated castle. In some of 
the perplexing diplomatic arrangements of those 
days, the castle of Herstal, with its surrounding 
district, was transferred to Frederick William 
of Prussia. The peasants, who had heard of 
the military rigor of Prussia, where almost 
every able-bodied man was crowded into the 
army, were exceedingly troubled by this trans- 
fer, and refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to their new sovereign, who had thus succeeded 
to the ownership of themselves, their flocks, and 
their herds. The gleaming sabres of Frede- 
rick William’s dragoons soon, however, brought 
them to terms. Thus compelled to submis- 
sion they remained unreconciled and irritated. 
Upon the withdrawal of the Prussian troops the 


A surrounding terri- | 
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| authority of Frederick William over the Her- 


stal people also disappeared ; for they great- 


ly preferred the milder rule of the bishop of 


Liege. 

The bishop denied that Frederick William 
had any claim to Herstal. He brought for- 
ward a prior claim of his own in behalf of the 
Church, The duke of Lorraine, when propri- 
etor of the castle and its dependencies, had 
pawned it to the bishop for a considerable sum 
of money. This money, the bishop averred, 
had never been repaid. Consequently he claim- 


/ed the property as still in his possession. 
astery called Liege, which was a dependency | 


George Ludwig, count of Berg, who, at this 


| time was bishop of Liege, was a feeble old man 


tottering beneath the infirmities of eighty-two 
years. He did not venture upon physical re- 
sistance to the power of Prussia, but confined 
himself te protests, remonstrances, and to the 
continued exercise of his own governmental 
authority. As Herstal was many leagues dis- 
tant from Berlin, was of comparatively little 


‘value, and could only be reached by traversing 


foreign states, Frederick William offered to sell 
all his claims to jit for about eighty thousand 
dollars. The proposal not being either ac- 
cepted or rejected by the bishop, the king, anx- 
ious to settle the question before his death, sent 
an embassador to Liege, with full powers to 
arrange the difficulty by treaty, For three 
days the embassador endeavored in vain to ob- 
tain an audience. He then returned indig- 
nantly to Berlin. The king, of course, regard- 
ed this treatment as an insult. The bishop 
subsequently averred that the audience was pre- 
vented by his own sickness. Such was the pos- 
ture of affairs when Frederick William died. 
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Upon the accession of Frederick the Second, 
as officers were dispatched through the realm 
to exact oaths of allegiance, the Herstal peo- 
ple, encouraged by the bishop, refused to ac- 
knowledge fealty to the new king. Frederick 
was how in the district of Cleve, in the near 
vicinity of Herstal. He sent the following very 
decisive summons to the “Prince Bishop of 
Liege,” dated Wesel, September 4, 1740. 





With great courtesy of words, but pitiless 
energy of action, general Borck, who was in 
command, fulfilled his commission. <A contri- 
bution was exacted of fifteen thousand dollars, 
to be paid within three days; sufficient rations 
were to be furnished daily for the troops, or the 
general, it was stated, would be under the pain- 
ful necessity of collecting them for himself. 
Two hundred and fifty doen a day were to be 


| provided for the general's private expenses. 


‘‘My Covustx,—Knowing all the assaults 
made by you upon my indisputable rights over 
my free barony of Herstal, and how the sedi- 
tious ringleaders there, for several years past, 
have been countenanced by you in their detest- 
able acts of disobedience against me, I have 
commanded my privy-counselor, Rambonet, to 
repair to your presence, and in my name to re- 
quire from you, within two days, a distinct and 
categorical answer to this question : 

‘*Whether you are still minded to assert 
your pretended sovereignty over Herstal, and | 
whether you will protect the rebels at Herstal | 
in their disorders and abominable disobedience? | 

‘In case you refuse, or delay beyond the 
term, the answer which I hereby of right de- | 
mand, you will render yourself alone respeus- | 
ible, before the world, for the consequences | 
which infallibly will follow. Iam, with much | 
consideration, my cousin, your very affection- 
ate cousin, FREDERICK.” 


Rambonet presented the peremptory missive, | 
and waited forty-eight hours for the answer. | 
He then returned to Wesel without any satis- 
factory reply. Frederick immediately issued 
a manifesto, declaring the reasons for his ac- 
tion, and ordered two thousand men, horse and 
foot, who were all ready for the emergence, to 
advance immediately to Maaseyk, one of the 
principal towns of the bishop, take possession 
of it and of the surrounding region, quarter 
themselves upon the people, enforce liberal con- 
tributions, and remain there until the bishop 
should come to terms. 

The solid, compact army, with jnfantry, ar- | 
tillery, and cavalry in the best possible condi- 
tion, advanced at the double-quick. Arriving 
at the gates of Maaseyk, not a moment was | 
spent in parleying. ‘Open the gates instant- 
ly,” was the summons, “ or we shall open them 
with the petard,” 

1 “ As the bishops of Liege had been in possession | 
of the contested districts more than a century, and as 
Frederick William had not, any more than his prede- | 
cessors, adopted any vigorous measures to gain pos- 
session of them, it is not probable that the claim of | 
Fredericx was very well founded. At all events, his 
conduct was vicient and unjust. The inhabitants of | 
these districts had beea guilty of no crime but that 
of avowing their allegiance to the prince whom they 
had been accustomed to obey, and Whom they appear | 
to have. considered as their lawful sovereign. When 
Frederick, therefore, sent his troops to live upon the 
inha! nts of those districts at discretion, he com- 
mitted an act of tyranny and of crnelty which no-| 
thing in the circumstances of the case could justify.” 
—Memoirs of Voltaire, p. 44. 








Remonstrances were of no avail. Resistance 
was not to be thought of. 

The poor old bishop called loualy upon the 
emperor of Germany for help. The territory 
of the bishop of Liege was under the protection 
of the empire. The emperor Charles VI. im- 
mediately issued a decree ordering Frederick to 


| withdraw his troops, to restore the money which 


he had extorted, and to settle the question by 


| arbitration, or by an appeal to the laws of the 
;empire, This was the last decree issued by 


Charles VI. Two weeks after he died. 

Frederick paid no regard to the remonstrance 
of the emperor. The bishop, in his distress, 
applied to the French for aid, and then to the 
Dutch, but all in vain. He then sent an em- 
bassy to Berlin, proposing to purchase Herstal. 
The king consented to sell upon the same terms 
his father had offered, adding to the sum the 
expenses of his military expedition and other 
little items, bringing the amount up to one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars. The money 
was paid, and the Herstal difficulty was settled. 
This was Frederick’s first act of foreign diplo- 
macy. Many severely censured him for the vio- 
lent course he pursued with a power incapable 
of resistance. All admitted the energy and 
sagacity which he had developed in the affair. 

Voltaire, in his Memoirs, says that he drew up 
the manifesto for Frederick upon this occasion. 
‘The pretext,” he writes, “ for this fine expe- 
dition was certain rights which his majesty pre- 
tended to have over a part of the suburbs. It 
was to me he committed the task of drawing up 
the manifesto, which I performed as well as the 
nature of the case would Jet me; never suspect- 
ing that a king with whom I supped, and who 
called me his friend, could possibly be in the 
wrong. The affair was soon brought to a con- 
clusion by the payment of a million of livres, 
which he exacted in good hard ducats, and 
which served to defray the expenses of his tour 
to Strasbourg, concerning which he complained 
so loudly in his poetic ptose epistle. 

‘*T represented to him that perhaps it was 
not altogether prudent to print his Anti- Machi- 
| avel just at the time that the world might re- 
| proach him with having violated the principles 
he taught. He permitted me to stop the im- 
pression. I accordingly took a journey into 
Holland purposely to do him this trifling serv- 
ice. But the bookseller demanded so much 
| money that his majesty, who was not in the 
| bottom of his heart vexed to see himself in 
| print, was better pleased to be so for nothing, 
than to pay for not being so. I could not avoid 
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feeling some remorse at being concerned in 
printing this Anti-Machiavelian book at the very 
moment that the king of Prussia, who had a 
hundred millions in his coffers, was robbing the 
poor people of Liege of another, by the hand of 
the privy-counselor Rambenet.” * 

It must be borne in mind that these words 
were written after Voltaire had quarreled with 
Frederick, and when it seems to have been his 
desire to represent all the acts of the king in as 
unfavorable a light as possible. Frederick him- 
self, about eight years after the settlement of 
the Herstal difficulty, gave the following as his 
version of the affair: 

‘*A miserable bishop of Liege thought it a 
proud thing to insult the late king. Some sub- 
jects of Herstal, which belungs to Prussia, had 
revolted. The bishop gave them his protection. 
Colonel Kreutzen was sent to Liege to compose 
the thing by treaty, with credentials and full 
power. 
ceive him! Three days, day after day, he saw 
this envoy apply at his palace, and always de- 
nied him entrance. 
past endurance.” 


Frederick returned to Berlin by a circuitous | 


route, which occupied ten days. His uncle, 


king George II. of England, whom he exceed- | 
ingly disliked, was then on a yisit to his Hano- | 


verian possessions. Frederick passed within a 
few miles of his Britannic majesty without deign- 
ing to call upon him. The slight caused much 
It was regard- 
ed as of national moment, for it implied that in 
the complicated policy which then agitated the 


comment in the English papers. 


courts of Europe the sympathies of Prussia | 


would not be with England. 


Soon after this Frederick’s next younger | 


brother, Augustus William, who was heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, in default of a son by 
Frederick, was betrothed to Louisa Amelia of 
Brunswick, younger sister of Frederick’s bride. 


came to Berlin to see her brothers again. Nine 
years had passed since her marriage, and seven 
since her last sad visit to the home of her child- 


hood, in which inauspicious visit the wretched- | 


ness of her early years had been renewed by 
the cruelty of her reception. In Wilhelmina’s 
journal we find the following allusion to this 
her second return to Berlin : 

“*We arrived at Berlin the end of October. 
My younger brothers, followed by the princes 


the bottom of the stairs, 
ment, where I found the reigning queen, my 
sisters, and the princesses. 


Imagine it; the bishop would not re- | 


These things had grown | 


I learned, with | 


yet in the depth of mourning for my father. 
What a scene for me! Nature has her rights, 
J can say with truth I have almost never in my 
life been so moved as on this occasion. My in- 
terview with my mother was very touching.” 

The next morning Frederick hastened td greet 
his sister. Wilhelmina was not pleased with his 
appearance. The cares of his new reign en- 
tirely engrossed his mind. The dignity of an 
absolute king did not sit gracefully upon him. 
Though ostentatiously demonstrative in his 
greeting, the delicate instincts of Wilhelmina 
taught her that her brother’s caresses were heart- 
less. He was just recovering from a fit of the 
ague, and looked emaciate and sallow. The 
court wasin mourning. During those funerea] 
days no festivities could be indulged in. The 
queen-mother was decorously melancholy; she 
seems to have been not only disappointed, but 
excessively chagrined, to find that she was ex- 
cluded by her son from the slightest influence in 
public affairs. The distant, arrogant, and as- 
suming airs of the young king soon rendered 
him unpopular, 

‘* A general discontent,” writes Wilhelmina, 
‘**reigned in the country, The love of his sub- 
jects was pretty much gone. People spoke of 
him in no measured terms. Some accused him 
of caring nothing about those who helped him 
as prince royal. Others complained of his av- 
arice as surpassing that of the late king. He 
was accused of violence of temper, of a suspi- 
cious disposition, of distrust, haughtiness, dis- 
simulation. I would have spoken to him about 
these had not my brother Augustus William 
and the queen regnant dissuaded me.” 

Frederick invited his sister to visit .him at 
Reinsberg, to which place either business or 
pleasure immediately called him. After the 
lapse of two days Wilhelmina, with the neglect- 
ed queen Elizabeth, repaired to the enchanting 


| chateau, hoping to find, amidst its rural scenes, 
About the middle of October Wilhelmina | 


that enjoyment which she never yet had been 
able to find in the sombre balls of the Berlin 
palace. Here quite a gay company was assem- 
bled. Fregerick was very laboriously occupied 
during the day in affairs of state. But in the 
evening he appeared in the social circles, at- 
tracting the attention of all by his conversation- 
al brilliance, and by the apparent heartiness 


| with which he entered into the amusements of 
| the court. 
of the blood and by allithe court, received us at 
I was led to my apart- | 


He took an active part in some pri- 
vate theatricals, and none were aware of the 
profound schemes of ambition which, cloaked 
by this external gayety, were engrossing his 
thoughts. 

On the 25th of October a conrier arrived, di- 


much chagrin, that the king was ill of tertian | rect from Vienna, with the startling intelligence 
ague. He sent me word that, being in his fit, | that the emperor Charles VI. had died five days 
he could not see me, but that he depended on | before. The king was at the time suffering 
having that pleasure to-morrow. The queen- | from a severe attack of chills and fever. There 
mother, to whom I went without delay, was in | was quite a iong deliberation in the court wheth- 
a dark condition. Her rooms were all hung in | er it were safe to communicate the agitating in- 
their lugubrious drapery. Every thing was as | telligence to his majesty while he was s@ sick. 
| They delayed for an hour, and then cautiously 
informed the king of the great event. Freder- 





1 Me-~oirsa, p. 47, 48. 
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THE DEATH SCENE OF THE EMPEROR. 


ick listened in silence; uttered not a word ; made 
no sign." Subsequent events proved that his 





1 “His majesty,” says M. Bielfeld, “did not appear 
to be greatly moved. But what followed convinces 


me that he possesses the art of composing his counte- | 


nance; and that the emotion passed within. For he 
rose soon after, sent for M. Von Eichel, secretary of 
the cabinet, and commanded him to write to marshal 


Schwerin and M. Von Podewils, minister for foreign | 


affairs, and order them to come immediately to Reins- 
berg. These gentlemen arrived forthwith. They dai- 
ly held long and very secret conferences with his ma- 
jesty. They say that sovereigns have sometimes au- 
thority even over their infirmities. The fever has 
shown itself docile to the will of the monarch ; for aft- 
er two slight attacks it has entirelv ‘eft him.”—Let- 
ters, iv. p. 18. 


| soul must have been agitated by the tidings to 
its profoundesit depths. The death of the em- 
| peror, at that time, was unexpected. But it is 
| pretty evident that Frederick iiad, in the som- 
bre recesses of his mind, resolved upon a course 
|of action when the emperor should die which 
| he knew would be franght with the most mo- 
|mentous results. In fact, this action proved 
|the occasion of wars and woes from which, 
|could the king have foreseen them, he would 
doubtless have shrunk back appalled. 
The emperor Charles VI. left no son. He 
| therefore promulgated a new law of succession 


| 
}in a decree known throughout Europe as the 


| ** Pragmatic Sanction.” By the custom of the 
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realm the sceptre could descend only to male 
heirs, But by this decree the king declared 
that the crown of the house of Hapsburg should 
be transmitted to his daughter, Maria Theresa. 
This law had been ratified by the estates of all 
the kingdoms and principalities which composed 
the Austrian monarchy. All the leading pow- 
ers of Europe—England, France, Spain, Prus- 
sia, Russia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Germanic body—had bound themselves by 
treaty to maintain the “ Pragmatic Sanction.” 
It was a peaceable and wise arrangement, ac- 
ceptable to the people of Austria and to the dy- 
nasties of Europe as a means of averting a war 
of succession, which might involve all the na- 
tions of the continent in the conflict. 

The death scene of the emperor was an event 
which must interest every reader. Upon his 
return from a hunting excursion into Hungary 
he was attacked, on Thursday evening, October 
16, by slight indisposition, which was supposed | 
to have been caused by eating imprudently of | 
mushrooms. His sickness, baffling the skill of | 
the doctors, increased, and by Saturday night | 
became alarming. On Tuesday it was thought | 
that he was dying. The pope's nuncio admin- | 
istered to him the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- | 
per. His majesty manifested great composure | 
in view of the sublime change before him, and | 
said to one who was weeping at his bedside: | 

“Tam not afraid in contemplating the dread | 
tribunal before which I must now so soon ap- | 
pear. Iam certain of my cause. Look at me! | 
A man that is certain of his cause can enter on 
such a journey with good courage and a com- | 
posed mind.” 

To his physicians, who were doubtful respect- | 





| is my complaint. 


ing the nature of his disease, he said: “If doc- 
tor Gazelli were here you would soon know what 
As it is, you will only learn 
after you have dissected me.” 

He then requested to be shown the cup in 
which his heart would be placed after that op- 
eration. His daughter, Maria Theresa, who 
had married the grand duke Francis, was in a 
delicate state of health. The death of her fa- 
ther would place the weighty crown upon her 
youthful brow. Grief and agitation threw her 
helpless upon her bed. So important was her 
life to the world that the emperor was unwilling 
that, in her then condition, she should enter the 
death-chamber. 

**Tell my Theresa,” said he, in faint and dy- 
ing accents, “that I bless her, notwithstanding 
her absence.” 

The empress had fainted away at the bed- 


| side, and had been borne, in the arms of the at- 


tendants, into her daughter Maria ‘Theresa’s 
chamber. She was now summoned, with the 
younger children, for the final adieu. As the 
empress, almost delirious with grief, re-entered 
the apartment, she threw herself upon the bed 
of her dying husband, and exclaimed, in fren- 
zied tones, “Do not leave me! Do not leave 
me!” 
During all the day of Wednesday weeping 
friends stood around the bed, as the lamp of 
life flickered in its socket. Every moment it 
was expected that the emperor would breathe 
his iast. At two o’clock the next morning the 
spirit took its flight, and the lifeless clay alene 
remained. The grief-stricken empress closed 
the eyes of her departed husband, kissed his 
hands, and ‘‘ was carried out more dead than 
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alive.” ‘Thus ended the male line of the House 
of Hapsburg, after five centuries of royal sway. 
The emperor died the 20th of October, 1740, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

As Frederick received the tidings of this 
death he rose, dressed himself, and his ague 
disappeared to return no more. A courier was 
immediately dispatched, at the top of his speed, 
to summon to his presence general Schwerin 
and M. Podewils, his chief minister. Two days 
must elapse before they could reach him. 
the mean time the king, taking counsel of no 
one, was maturing his plans and making quiet 
but vigorous preparations for their execution. 


He wrote the next day to Voltaire, in allusion | 


to the emperor’s death : 

‘“‘T believe that there will, by June next, be 
more talk of cannon, soldiers, trenches, than 
of actresses and dancers for the ballet. This 
small event changes the entire system of Europe. 


It is the little stone which Nebuchadnezzar saw | 
in his dream, loosening itself and rolling down | 
on the image made of four metals, which it 


shivers to ruin.” 


On the southeast frontier of Prussia, between 


that kingdom and Poland and Hungary, there 
was an Austrian realm called Silesia. 
country embraced a territory of twenty thou- 
sand square miles, being about twice as large 
as the State of Vermont. The population was 
about two millions. For more than a cenfury 
Silesia had been a portion of the Austrian king- 
dom. ‘Time, and the assent of Eurgpe, had 
sanctioned the title. 
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| But the young king Frederick was very am- 
bitious of enlarging the borders of his Lillipu- 
tian realm, and of thus attaining a higher pesi- 
| tion among the proud and powerful monarchs 
who ecurrounded him. Maria Theresa, who had 
inherited the crown of Austria, was a remarka- 
bly beautiful, graceful, and accomplished young 
lady, in the twenty-fourth year of her age. She 
was a young wife, having married Francis duke 
of Lorraine. Her health, have men- 
tioned, was at that time delicate. Frederick 
thought the opportunity a favorable one for 
| wresting Silesia from Austria, and annexing iv 
| to hisown kingdom. The queen was entirely 
inexperienced, and could not prove a very for- 
midable military antagonist. Her army was 
in no respect, either in number, discipline, or 
materiel, prepared for war. Her treasury was 
deplorably empty. ‘There was also reason for 
Frederick to hope that several claimants would 
rise in opposition to her, disputing the succes- 
sion, . 

On the other hand, Frederick himself was in 
| the very prime of manhood. He was ambitious 
of military renown. He had a compact army 
of one hundred thousand men, in better drill 
and more amply provided with all the appara- 
tus of war than any other troops in Europe. 
The frugality of his father had left him with a 
treasury full to overflowing. To take military 
possession of Silesia would be a very easy thing. 
There was nothing to obstruct the rush of his 
troops across the frontiers. There were no 
| strongly garrisoned fortresses, and not above 


as we 
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three thousand soldiers in the whole realm. 
No one even suspetted that Frederick would 
lay any claim to the territory, or that there was 
the slightest danger of invasion. 
cated claim which he finally presented, in of- 
ficial manifestoes, was founded upon transac- 
tions which had taken place a hundred years 
before. In conversation with his friends he 


did not lay much stress upon any legitimate | 


title he had to the territory. He frankly ad- 
mitted, to quote his owr words, that ‘‘ Ambi- 


tion, interest, the desire of making people talk | 
about me, carried the day, and I decided for | 


war.” 

The general voice of history has severely 
condemned the Prussian king for this invasion 
of Silesia. Frederick probably owed his life to 
the interposition of the father of Maria Theresa, 
when the young prince was threatened with the 
scaffold by his own father, Prussiaewas bound 





1 Macaulay, speaking of the claims of Frederick to 
Silesia, says: ‘‘ They amount to this, that the house of 
Brandenburg had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, 
and had, in the previous century, been compelled, by 
hard usage on the part of the court of Vienna, to waive 
those pretensions. It is certain that, whoever might 
have been originally in the right, Prussia had sub- 
mitted. Prince after prince of the house of Branden- 
burg had acquiesced in the existing arrangement. 
Nay, the court of Berlin had recently been allied with 
that of Vienna, and had guaranteed the integrity of 
the Austrian states. Is it not perfectly clear that, if 
antiquated claims are to be set up against recent 
treaties and long possession, the world can never be 
at peace for a diy ?!"—Life of Frederick the Great, by 
Maoattay, p. 62. 


The compli- | 


| by the most solemn guarantees to respect the 
integrit® of the Austrian states. 
seemingly, a great want of magnanimity in 
taking advantage of the extreme youth, inex 
perience, and delicate health of the young 
queen, who was also embarrassed by an empty 
treasury and’ a weakened and undisciplined 
army. Frederick had also made, in his Anti 
Machiavel, loud protestations of his love of jus- 
tice and magaanimity. Mr. Carlyle, while hon- 
estly stating these facts, still does not blame 
Frederick for the seizing the opportunity which 
the death of the emperor presented for him to 
enlarge his dominions by plundering the domain 
of Maria Theresa. 

**Tt is almost touching,” Mr. Carlyle writes, 
“to reflect how unexpectedly, like a bolt out 
of the blue, all this had come upon Frederick, 
and how it overset his fine programme for the 
winter at Reinsberg, and for his life generally 
Not the Peaceable magnanimities, but the War- 
like, are the thing appointed Frederick this 
winter, and mainly henceforth. Those * golden 
or soft radiances’ which we saw in him, admi- 
rable to Veltaire and to Frederick, and to an 
esurient philanthropic world, it is not those, it 
is the ‘steel bright or stellar kind’ that are to 
become predominant in Frederick’s existence ; 
grim hail-storms, thunders, and tornado for an 
existence to him instead of the opulent geniali- 
ties and halcyon weather anticipated by him- 
self and others, 

‘**Indisputably enough to us, if not yet to 
| Frederick, ‘ Reinsberg and Life to the Muses’ 


There was, 
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are done. On a sudden, from the opposite side | That is paying dearly for a fool. Never had 


of the horizon, see miraculous Opportunity rush- | 
ing hitherward; swift, terrible, clothed with 
lightning like a courser of the gods; dare you | 
clutch Aim by the thunder-mane, and fling your- | 
self upon him, and make for the Empyrean by | 
that course rather? Be immediate about it| 
then; the time is now or never! No fair judge | 
can blame the young man that he laid hold of 
the flaming Opportunity in this manner, and | 
obeyed the new omen. To seize such an Op-| 
portunity and perilously mount upon it was the 
part of a young, magnanimous king, less sensi- | 
ble to the perils and more to the other consid- 
erations than one older would have been.” 
With the utmost secrecy Frederick matared | 
his plans. It could not be concealed that he 
was about to embark in some important mili- 
tary enterprise. The embassadors from other 
courts exerted all their ingenuity, but in vain, 
to ascertain in what direction the army was to 
march. ‘Though the French had an embassa- 
dor at Berlin, still it would seem that Voltaire 
was sent, as a spy, under the guise of friend- 
ship, to attempt to ferret out the designs of the 
king. These men, who did not profess any re- 
gard to the principles of religion, seem also to 
have trampled under feet all the instincts of 
honor. Voltaire endeavored to conceal his 
treachery beneath smiles and flattery, writing 
even love verses to the king. The king kept | 
his own secret. Voltaire was not a little cha- 
grined by his want of success. In his billet of | 


leave he wrote: | 





“Non, malgré vos vertus, non malgré vos appas, | 
Mon ame n'est point satisfaite: | 

Non, vous n’étes qu’une coquette, | 
Qui subjuguez les ceurs, et ne vous donnez pas.”? 
Frederick, while equally complimentary, while | 
lavishing gifts and smiles upon his guest, to | 
whom he had written that as there ‘‘ could be | 
but one God, so there could be but one Vol-| 
taire,” wrote from Ruppin to M. Jordan, on the | 
28th of November, just before Voltaire took his | 
leave: 

‘*Thy miser” (Voltaire) “shall drink to the 


court fool such wages before.” 

The Austrian envoy expressed to his court a 
suspicion that Silesia might be threatened. The 
reply which came back was that the Austrian 
court would not, and could not, believe that a 
prince who was under such obligations to the 
father of Maria Theresa, and who had made 
such loud professions of integrity and philan- 
thropy, could be guilty of sach an outrage. 

Frederick did what he could to divert the 
attention of the court at Reinsberg by multi- 
plying gayeties of every kind. There was feast- 
ing, and music, and dancing, and theatric ex- 
hibitions, often continuing until four o’clock in 
the morning. In the mean time couriers were 
coming and going. Troops were moving. Pro- 
visions and the materiel of war were accumula- 
ting. Anxious embassadors watched every 
movement of the king’s hand, weighed every 
word which escaped his lips, and tried every 
adroit measure to elicit from him his secret. 
The Danish minister, Pritorius, wrote to his 
court from Berlin : 

‘*From all persons who return from Reins- 
berg the unanimous report is that the king 
works the whole day through, vith an assiduity 
which is unique; and then, in the evening, 
gives himself to the pleasures of society, with a 
vivacity of mirth and sprightly humor which 
makes those evening parties charming.” 

The marquis of Botta, the Austrian envoy, 
endeavoring to penetrate the plans of Frederick, 
descanted upon the horrible condition of the 
roads in Silesia, which province he had traversed 
in coming to Berlin. The king listened with 
a quiet smile, and then, with much apparent in- 
ditference, replied : 

‘*The worst which can happen to those who 
wish to travel in Silesia is to get spattered with 
the mud.” 

The English envoy, sir Guy Dickens, being 
utterly baffied in all his endeavors to discover 
the enterprise upon which the king was about 
to embark, wrote to his court: 

‘*Nobody here, great or small, dares make 


lees of his insatiable desire to enrich himself. He | any representation to this young prince against 
shall have the three thousand thalers [$2250]. | the measures he is pursuing, though all are 
He was with me six days. That will be at the | sensible of the confusion which must follow. A 
rate of five hundred thalers [$375] a day. | prince who had the least regard to honor, truth, 





1 The king of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, had al- | 
ready fully determined to commit the great crime of | 
violating his plighted faith, of robbing the ally whom 
he was boand to defend, and of plunging all Europe | 
into a long, bloody, and desolating war, and all this 
for no other end whatever except that he might ex- 
tend his dominions and see his name in the gazettes. | 
He determined to assemble a great army with speed 
and secrecy to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa | 
should be apprised of his design, and to add that rich 
province to his kingdom.” —Life of Frederick the Great, | 
by Macautay, p. 61. | 

2 No, notwithstanding your virtues, notwithstand- | 

ing your attractions, 
My soul is not satisfied. 
No, yoa are but a coquette; 
You subjugate the hearts of others, and do not | 
give your own. 


Vow. XL.—No. 240.—54 


| to do. 


and justice, could not act the part he is going 
But it is plain his only view is to de- 
ceive us all, and conceal for a while his ambi- 
tious and mischievous designs.” 

Dickens at length ventured to ask the king 
directly, *‘ What shall I write to England ?” 

Frederick angrily replied, ‘‘ You can have no 
instructions to ask that question. And if you 
had, I have an answer ready for you. England 
has no right to inquire into my designs. Your 


| great sea armaments, did I ask you any ques- 


tion about them? No! I was, and am, silent 
on that head.”* 


‘In this wicked world power seldom respects weak- 
ness. No sooner was the emperor dead than four 


| Claimants sprang up to wrest i:om Maria Theresa a 
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By the 10th of December, within a fortnight Ru Gentlemen, I do not look upon you as my 
of the time that the king received the tidings | subjects, but as my friends. ‘The troops of 
of the death of the emperor, he had collected | Brandenburg have always signalized themselves 
such a force on the frontiers of Silesia that there | by their courage, and given, on different occa- 
could be no question that the invasion of that sions, the fullest evidences of their bravery, | 
province was intended. As not the slightest | shall be an eye-witness to all your exploits, 
preparation had been made on the part of Aus- | You will always fight in my presence. [ will 
tria to meet such an event, the king could with | recompense those who shall distinguish them- 
perfect ease overrun th2 province and seize all | selves for their zeal in my service, rather as a 
its fortresses. But Austria was, in territory, | father than as a sovereign.” 

resources, and military power, vastly stronger} In reference to this campaign the king sub- 
than Prussia. It was therefore scarcely possi- sequently wrote: ‘‘ At the death of the emperor 
ble that Frederick could hold the province, after | there were but two Austrian regiments in §j- 
he had seized it, unless he could encourage | lesia. Being determined to assert my right to 
others to dispute the succession of Maria The- | that duchy, I was obliged to make war during 
resa, and thus involve Europe in a general war. | the winter, that I might make the banks of the 
Frederick, having made ail his arrangements | Neisse the scene of action. Had I waited till 
for prompt and vigorous action, sent to Maria | the spring, what we gained by one single march 
Theresa a message which could be regarded | would certainly have Cost us three or four diffi- 


only as an insult: 

‘Surrender to me peaceably,” was the sub- 
stance of this demand, “‘ the province of Silesia, 
and I will be the ally of your majesty in main- 
taining your right to the throne, and in defend- 
ing the integrity of all the rest of your realms. 
I will exert my influence to have the grand 
duke Francis’ chosen emperor of Germany, and 
will also immediately pay one million of dollars 
into the Austrian treasury.” 

An embassador, count De Gotter, was sent to 
Vienna, to present this demand to Maria The- 
resa. He was authorized, in case these terms 
were not accepted, to declare war. But in the 
mean time, before the count could possibly reach 


Vienna, consequently before there was any dec- | 


laration of war, or even any demand presented, 
Frederick, at the head of his troops, had entered 
Silesia, and was seizing its defenseless for- 
tresses.” 

As the king was about to embark upon this 


| cult campaigns.” * 
| To the summons which Frederick sent to 
Maria Theresa, demanding the surrender of 
| Silesia, no response could be returned, consist- 
| ent with the dignity of the crown, but a peremp- 
| tory refusal. The reply was unanswerable in 
|its logic. Though it was, in general, couched 
| in courteous terms, one sentence crept into it of 
| rather scornful defiance. 

“Tt seems strange,” said the Austrian min- 
| ister of war, “that his Prussian majesty, whose 
| official post in Germany, as chamberlain of the 
| emperor, is to present the basin and towel to the 
| House of Ausiria, should now presume to pre- 

scribe rules to it.” 

| On Tuesday night, the 12th of December, 
| 1740, there was a very splendid masked ball in 
| Berlin. The king and queen were both present. 
| The mind of the king was evidently preoccu- 
| pied, though he endeavored to assume an air 
|of gayety. Privately quitting the ball, at a 


enterprise, it was proposed to place upon the | late hour, he set out, early in the morning, to 
banners the words, “ For God And Our Coun-| place himself at the head of forty thousand 
try.” But Frederick struck out the words | troops whom he had assembled near the Sile- 
“For God,” saying that it was improper to in- | sian frontier. A small escort only accompanied 
troduce the name of the Deity into the quarrels | him. It was a cold winter's day. Driving 
of men; and that he was embarking in war to | rapidly, they reached Frankfort that night, sixty 
gain a province, not for religion.* In a brief | miles distant. In the dawn of the next day the 
speech to his soldiers he said : | king was again upon the road, and, after a drive 
of forty miles, reached Crossen, a border town, 
part or the whole of the kingdoms she had inherited | Where he established his head-quarters. 





from her father; and this, notwithstanding nearly all 
the powers of Europe had guaranteed the Pragmatic | 
fanction. The elector of Bavaria claimed Bohemia, | 
from an article in the will of the emperor Ferdinand | 
1, made two centuries before. The king of Poland | 
demanded the whole Austrian succession, in virtue of | 
the right of his wife, who was the eldest daughter of | 
the emperor Joseph, elder brother of Charles VI. The | 
king of Spain claimed all the Austrian possessions, in 
consequence of his descent from the wife of Philip IL, | 
who was daughter of the emperor Maximilian. The 

king of Sardinia bunted up an obsolete claim to the | 
duchy of Milan. But for the embarrassment into | 
which these claims plunged Maria Theresa, Frederick 

would hardly have ventured to invade the province of | 


Two Silesian barons called upon him, and 
presented a Protest, from the authorities they 
represented, against his meditated invasion, 
the design of which was now manifest to all. 
The king received them very courteously, tossed 
the Protest to a secretary to file away or to cast 
into the waste-paper basket, and invited the two 
gentlemen to dine with him. 

The next day the Prussian army, in two di- 
visions, occupying a space about ten miles long 
and ten broad, in the lines of march, crossed 
the frontiers and entered the Silesian territory.” 





Silesia. The woes which, in consequence, desolated | 
the nations of Europe no mind but that of the omnis- | 


cient God can gauge. | 


1 The husband of Maria Theresa. 


2 Vourarnn's Age of Louis XV., i. p. 54. 31d. 


1 Military Instructions, p. 171. 

2 The army with which Frederick invaded Silesia 
consisted of a general force of 28,000 men, which was 
followed by a rear-guard of 12,000. He had, in all, 








Frederick issued a proclamation declaring that | 
he had come as a friend; that no one would be 
molested in person, property, or religious priv- 
ileges; and that every thing used by the army 
would be amply paid for. 

In very rapid march, the troops advanced 
through Griinberg toward Glogau, about forty 
miles in the interior. Here there was a fortified 
town, which was considered the key of north- 
ern Silesia. It was but feebly garrisoned, and 
was entirely unprepared for resistance. By 
great exertions the Austrian governor of the 
province, count Wallis, and his second in com- 
mand, general Browne, succeeded in placing be- 
hind the works a little garrison of one thousand 
men. ‘The whole population was summoned to | 
work upon the ramparts. Count Wallis re- 
mained in Glogau. General Browne took com- | 
mand of the troops and garrisons abroad. But 
there was a division of sentiment within the 
walls. Quite a large portion of the population 
was Protestant, and would be glad to come un- 
der the protection of Protestant Prussia. The 
Catholics were zealous for the continued reign 
of Austria. 

The Prussian troops, meeting with no oppo- 
sition, spread over the country, and a strong 
division reached Weichau on Saturday, the 
17th. There they spent Sunday in rest. Fred- 
erick was anxious to win to his cause the Prot- 
estant population. He consequently favored 
their religious institutions, and ordered that 
Protestant worship should be held in the villages 
which he occupied, and where there was no 
Protestant church edifice, one part of the day 
in the Catholic churches. This plan he contin- 
ued through the campaign, much to the grati- 
fication of the chaplains of his regiments and 
the Protestant community in Silesia. Though 
the Austrian government had not been particu- 
larly oppressive to the Protestants, still it leaned 
decidedly against what it deemed heresy. The 
Jesuits, favored by the governmental officials, 
were unwearied in their endeavors to promote 
the interests of their Church. Frederick, by al- 
lowing the impression to be spread abroad that 
he was the champion of Protestantism, was en- 
abled to secure the sympathies of quite a strong 
party in Silesia in his favor. It is said that two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of Silesia were Protest- 
ants, and therefore favorable to Frederick. 

In the suburbs of Glogau there was a Prot- 
estant church which count Wallis deemed it a 
military necessity to order to be burned down, 
lest it should protect the Prussians in their at- 
tack. ‘The Prussians,” said Wallis, “will 
make a block-house of it.” The Protestants 
pleaded earnestly for a brief respite, and sent a 
delegation to Frederick to intercede for the 
safety of their church. The king very courte- 
ously, and with shrewd policy, replied : 

“You are the first who have asked any favor 








about 12,000 cavalry. The remainder were foot-sol- 
diers. The artillery consisted of 20 three-pounders, 
4 twelve-pounders, 4 howitzers, and 4 large mortars of 





fifty-pounds calibre. His artillerymen numbered 166. 
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of me on Silesian ground. Your request shall 
be granted.” 

Immediately he sent a polite note to count 
Wallis, assuring him that the attack, if attack 
were necessary, should be made on the other 
side of the city, so that no military advantage 
could be taken of the church. This popular 
act resounded widely not only through the Prot- 
estant community of Silesia, but throughout 
Europe. 

Monday morning, December 19, the army 
was again on the move, now spread out into a 
length of nearly fifteen miles, and even more 
than that in breadth. Concentration was unr- 
necessary, as there was no foe to be encoun- 
tered. The occupation of this wide area en- 
abled Frederick to take advantage of good 
roads, and also to obtain abundance of supplies. 
Their advance led them in a southerly direction, 
up the western banks of the Oder, which stream 
here runs nearly north. 

It seems to be ever the doom of an army to 
encounter mud and rain. It was cold, gloomy, 
December weather. The troops were drenched 
and chilled by the floods continually falling from 
the clouds. The advance of the army was over 
a flat country where the water stood in pools. 
All day long, Monday and Tuesday, the rain 
continued to fall without intermission, But 
the Prussian army, under its impetuous leader, 
paid no regard to the antagonistic elements. 

“Waters all out, bridges down,” writes Car- 
lyle; ‘*the country one wide lake of eddying 
mud; up to the knee for many miles together ; 
up to the middle for long spaces; sometimes 
even to the chin or deeper, where your bridge 
was washed away. The Prussians marched 
through it as if they had been slate or iron. 
Rank and file—nobody quitted his rank, nobody 
looked sour in the face—they took the pouring 
of the skies and the red seas of terrestrial liquid 
as matters that must be; cheered one anoth- 
er with jocosities, with choral snatches, and 
swashed unweariedly forward. ‘Ten hours 
some of them were out, their march being 
wenty or twenty-five miles,” 

They reached Milkau Tuesday night, the 
20th. Here they were allowed one day of rest, 
and Frederick gave each soldier a gratuity of 
about fifteen cents. On Thursday the march 
was resumed, and the advance-guard of the 
army was rapidly gathered around Glogau, be- 
hind whose walls count Wallis had posted his 
intrepid little garrison of a thousand men. 
Here Frederick encountered his first opposition, 
The works were found too strong to be carried 
by immediate assault, and Frederick had not 
yet brought forward his siege cannon. The 
following extracts, from the correspondence 
which Frederick carried on at this time, de- 
velop the state of public sentiment, and the 
views and character of the king. His friénd 
Jordan, who had bon left in Berlin, wrote to 
him as follows, un°r date of December 14, 
1740, the day after :1e king left to place him- 
self at the head of h.s army : 
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‘* Every body here is on tip-toe for the event, | 
of which both origin and end are a riddle to 
most. Those who, in the style of theologians, 
consider themselves entitled to be certain, main- 
tain that your majesty is expected with religious 
impatience by the Protestants; and that the | 
Catholics hope to see themselves delivered from 
a multitude of imposts, which cruelly tear up the | 
beautiful bosom of their Church. You can not | 
but succeed in your valiant and stoical enterprise, | m 
since both religion and worldly interest rank 
themselves under your flag. Wallis, they say, | 
has punished a Silesian heretic, of enthusiastic 
turn, as blasphemer, for announcing that a new | 
Messiah is just coming. Ihave a taste for that 
kind of martyrdom. Critical persons consider 
the present step as directly opposed to certain 
maxims in the Anti-Machiavel.”’ 

sAgain M. Jordan wrote, a week later, on the 
20th of December : 

“*The day before yesterday, in all churches, | 
was prayer to Heaven for success to your ma- 
jesty’s arms, interest of the Protestant religion 
being one cause of the war, or the only one as- 
signed by the reverend gentleman. At the | 
_ sound of these words the zeal of the people kin- | 

dles. ‘Bless God for raising such a defender ! 


| 
| 


Who dared suspect our king’s indifference to 
Protestantism ?’” 

On the 19th of December the king wrote, 
from the vicinity of Glogau, to M. Jordan. 


Perhaps he would not so frankly have revealed 


his ambition and his want of principle had he | 
supposed that the private letter would be ex- 
posed to the perusal of the whole civilized 
world. 

“Seigneur Jordan,” the king writes, “thy | 
letter has.given me a great deal of pleasure i in | 
regard to all these talkings thou reportest. To- | 
morrow I arrive at our last station this side of 
Glogau, which place I hope to get in a few) 
days. All things favor my designs; and I hope 
to return to Berlin, after executing them, glo- 
riously, and in a way to be content with. Let) 
the ignorant and the envious talk. It is not | 
they who shall ever serve as load-star to my | 
designs; not they, but glory. With the love 
of that I am penetrated more than ever. My | 
troops have their hearts big with it, and I an- | 
swer to thee for success. Adieu! dear Jordan. 
Write me all the ill the public says of thy friend, | 
and be persuaded that I love and will esteem | 
thee always.” 

To Voltaire the king wrote, in a very similar | 
strain, four days later, on the 23d of December: | 


Jews, a pagan with pagans. 
| cupations, which I would willingly make over 


not rise on me too often, 


who is actually doing the work of a w agoner, 
| and sometimes even of a wagoner stuck in the 


mud. Would you like to know my way of life ? 


We march from seven in the morning till four 
in the afternoon. I dine then; afterward I 
work—I receive tiresome visits; with these 
comes a detail of insipid matters of business. 
‘Tis wrong-headed men, punctiliously difficult, 
who are to be set right; heads too hot which 

must be restrained, idle fellows that must be 


| urged, impatient men that must be rendered 


docile, plunderers to be restrained within the 
bounds of equity, babblers to hear babbling, 
dumb people to keep in talk; in fine, one has 
to drink with those that like it, to eat with those 
who are hungry; one has to become a Jew with 
Such are my oc- 


to another if the phantom they call glory did 
In truth, it is a great 
folly, but‘a folly difficult to cast away when once 


| you are smitten by it. 


“Adieu, my dear Voltaire! May Heaven 


| preserve from misfortune the man I should so 


like to sup with at night after fighting in the 
morning. Do not forget the absent who love 
you. FREDERICK.” 


As we have mentioned, the army advanced 
mainly in two colmans. While the left was 


| briefly delayed at Glogau, the right, under the 


command of general Schwerin, was pushed rap- 
idly forward, a few leagues, to Liegnitz. They 
reached the city, unexpectedly to its inhabit- 
ants, just at the dawn of a drear, chill winter's 
morning, the rain having changed to freezing 
cold. It was Wednesday, December 28. The 
Prussian grenadiers stole softly upon the slum- 
bering sentry, seized them, and locked them in 
the guard - house. Then the whole column 
marched into the heart of the city silently, 
without music, but with a tramp which aroused 
all the sleepers in the streets through which 
they passed—-many of whom, in their night- 
| caps, peered curiously out of their chamber 
| windows. Having reached the central square, 
or market-place, the forces were concentrated, 
and the drums and bugles pealed forth notes 
|of triumph. The Prussian flag rose promptly 
| from rampart and tower. Liegnitz was essen- 
tially a Protestant town. The inhabitants, who 
had received but few favors from the Catholic 
Austrian government, welcomed their invaders 
with cautious demonstrations of joy. 

Frederick having completed the investment 


| of Glogau, cutting off all its supplies, left a suf- 


** My pEAR VOLTAIRE,—I have received two 
of your letters, but could not answer sooner. 
I am like Charles Twelfth’s chess king, who | 
was always on the move. For a fortnight past 
we have been kept continually afoot and under | 
way in such weather as you never saw. 

“I am too tired to reply to your delightful | 
verses, and shivering too much with cold to taste | 
all the charm of them. But that will come 
round again. Do not ask poetry from a man 


| ficient detachment there to starve the city into 
submission. 


There were about seven thousand 
inhabitants within the walls—‘‘ a much-endur- 


| ing, frugal, pious, and very desirable people.” 


As it was probable that the feeble garrison, aft- 
ver a brief show of resistance, would surrender, 
Frederick hastened in person, with all his re- 
maining available troops, toward Breslau, the 
| capital of Silesia. On the 27th he wrote to M. 
Jordan : 
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‘*T march to-morrow for Breslau, and shall 
be there in four days. You Berliners have a 
spirit of prophecy which goes beyond me. In 
fine, I go my road; and you will shortly see 
Silesia ranked in the list of our provinces. 
Adieu! this is all I have time to tell you. Re- 
ligion and our brave soldiers will do the rest.” 

With almost unprecedented rapidity Fred- 
erick pressed his troops along, accomplishing 
“in three marches near upon seventy miles,” 
The course of the Oder here is, in its general 
direction, northwest. The army marched along 
its southwestern banks. On Saturday evening, 
the last day of the year, the advance-guard took 
possession of the southern and western suburbs 
of Breslau. The city, of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, was spread out over both banks of 
the stream. Frederick established his head- 
quarters at the palace of Pilsnitz, about five 
miles from the city. There were many Prot- 
estants in Breslau, who rejoiced in the idea of 
exchanging a Catholic for a Protestant govern- 


ment. It is said that some of the sentinels on | 
the walls would watch their opportunity and 


present arms to the Prussian soldiers, and even 
at times exclaim, ‘* Welcome, dear Sirs !” 
Before sunrise Sunday morning the Prussians 
had seized upon many important posts. About 
seven o'clock a flag of truce, or rather a trump- 
eter, approached one of the gates, demanding 
admittance to communicate to the chief magis- 
trate of the city the intentions and requisitions 
of the Prussian king. After some delay, two 
colonels were admitted. They demanded the 
entire surrender of the city, and that the au- 
thority of Frederick, the king of Prussia, should 
be recognized instead of that of Maria Theresa, 
queen of Austria. All their local laws and cus- 
toms were to be respected, and they were to be 


protected in all their rights and privileges. Their | 
own garrison should guard the city. No Prus- | 


sian soldier should enter the gates with other 
than side-arms. The king himself, in taking 
possession of the city, should be accompanied 
by a body-guard of but thirty men. The city 
council was assembled to consider this sum- 
mons, and thirty hours were spent in anxious 
deliberation. 

In the mean time Frederick took positions 
which commanded the three gates on his, the 


southern, side of the river; constructed a bridge | 


of boats; and sent four hundred men across the 
stream, and made preparations to force an en- 
trance. At four o’clock in the afternoon of 
Monday, not a gun having yet been fired, a 
messenger brought the intelligence that the town 
would be surrendered. At eight o'clock the 
next morning, Tuesday, 3d of January, 1741, 
the city authorities came in their coaches, with 
much parade, to welcome their new sovereign. 


It was a bitter cold morning. The king had | 


ridden away to reconnoitre the walls in their 
whole circuit. It was not until near noon that 
he was prepared to accompany the officials to 
the palace which was made ready forhim. He 
then, on horseback, attended by his principal 


officers, and followed by an imposing retinue, 
in a grand entrance, proudly took possession of 
his easy conquest. He rede a very magnificent 
gray charger, and wore his usual cocked hat 
and a blue cloak, both of which were somewhat 
the worse for wear. Four footmen, gorgeously 
dressed in scarlet, trimmed with silver lace, 
walked by the side of his horse. The streets 
through which he passed were thronged, and 
the windows and balconies were crowded with 
spectators of both sexes. Though Frederick 
did not meet with an enthusiastic reception, he 
was very gracious, bowing to the people on each 
side of the street, and saluting with much court- 
esy those who seemed to be people of note. 

On the evening of the 5th his Prussian ma- 
jesty gave a grand ball. All the nobility, high 
and low, were invited. The provident king ar- 
ranged that the expenses, which he was to de- 
fray, should not exceed half a guinea for each 
guest. Early hours were fashionable in those 
days. Frederick entered the assembly-rooms 
at six o'clock, and opened the ball with a Sile- 
sian lady. He was very complaisant, and walk- 
ed through the rooms with a smile upon his 
countenance, conversing freely with the most 
distinguished of his guests. About ten o'clock 
he silently withdrew, but the dancing and feast- 
ing continued until a late hour. 

The king exerted all his powers of fascination 
to gain the affections of the people. Though 
he dismissed all the Austrian public function- 
aries, and supplied their places by his own 
friends, he continued to the Catholics their an- 
cient privileges, and paid marked attention to 
the bishop and his clergy. At the same time 
he encouraged the Protestants with the expect- 
ation that he would prove their especial friend. 
At the assemblies which he gave each evening 
that he was in the city, he lavished his smiles 
upon the iadies who were distinguished either 
for exalted rank »r for beauty. But there is no 
evidence that, during this campaign, he wrote 
one line to his absent, neglected wife, or that 
he expended one thought upon her. 

About thirty miles southeast of Breslau is the 
pleasant little town of Ohlan, situated in the 
delta formed by the junction of the Ohlau 
River with the Oder. It was a place of some 
strength, and the Austrian authorities had 
thrown into it a garrison of three hundred 
men. Frederick appeared before its gates on 
the morning of January the 9th. He imme- 


| diately sent in the following summons to the 


garrison : 

“If you make any resistance, you shall be 
treated as prisoners of war. If you make no 
resistance, and promise not to serve against us, 
you may march out of the city unmolested, with 
your arms.” 

The surrender was made. Fifteen miles 
nearly east from Ohlau, on the southern banks 
of the Oder, is the little town of Brieg. Fred- 
erick approached it with divisions of his army 
on both sides of the river. The country was 
flat and densely wooded. On the southern 
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side, where Frederick marched with the major 
part of his troops, it was traversed by an ad- 
mirably paved road. This was constructed one 
hundred and fifty-six years before by one of the 
dukes of that realm. It was a broad highway, 
paved with massive flat stones, climbing the 
mountains, threading the valleys, traversing 
the plains—a road such as those whieh the 


Romans constructed, and over which the le- | 
gions of the Cxsars tramped in their tireless | 


conquests, This duke, in consequence of his 
religious character, was called ‘George the 
Pious.” His devotional spirit may be inferred 
from the following inscription, in Latin, which 
he had engraved on a very massive monument, 
constructed in commemoration of the achieve- 
ment: 
“Others have made roads for us. We make them 
for posterity. 
But Christ has opened for us all a road to heaven.”! 


On the llth, Brieg was summoned to sur- | 


render. The prompt and resolute response 
was, ‘‘ No.” The place was found unexpect- 


edly strong, and a gallant little garrison of six- | 
teen hundred men had been assembled behind | 


its walls. Frederick was 1 
delay thus occasioned. He . 


‘2 annoyed by the 


patched an order to Glogau to have the field 
artillery sent, as speedily as possible, up the 
Oder to Brieg. 

Two days before Frederick reached Brieg, 
a column of his army under general Schwerin, 


which had advanced by a line parallel to the | 


Oder, but several miles to the west, encounter- 
ing no opposition, reached Ottmachau, a consid- 
erable town with a strong casile on the river 


Neisse. ‘This was near the extreme southern | 


border of Silesia. The Austrian commander, 
general Browne, had placed here also a garri- 


omptly invested | 
the city so as to cut off all supplies, and dis- | 


being very near the frontier of Austria proper, 
| Was a position of great importance. Frederick, 
| having encountered so little opposition thus 
| far, was highly elated, expecting that Neisse 
| would also immediately fall into his hands, 
From Ottmachau he wrote, on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, to M. Jordan as follows: 

‘*My dear Monsieur Jordan, my sweet Mon- 
sieur Jordan, my quiet Monsieur Jordan, my 
good, my benign, my pacific, my most humane 
Monsieur Jordan,—I announce to thy Serenity 
the conquest of Silesia. I warn thee of the 
bombardment of Neisse, and I prepare thee for 
still more projects, and instruct thee of the hap- 
piest successes that the womb of fortune ever 
bore.”? 

Three days after, on the 17th, the king wrote 
again to M, Jordan: 

‘“*T have the honor to inform your humanity 
that we are Christianly preparing to bombard 
Neisse; and that if the place will not surrender 
| of good-will, needs must that it be beaten to 
powder. For the rest, our affairs go the best 
in the world; and soon thou wilt hear nothing 
more of us; for in ten days it will all be over, 
and I shall have the pleasure of seeing you and 
hearing you in about a fortnight. 

“T have seen neither my brother,” nor Key- 
serling.* I left them at Breslau, not to expose 
them to the dangers of war, They perhaps 
| will be a little angry, but what can I do? the 

rather as, on this occasion, one can not share 
| in the glory unless one is a mortar! 

| Adieu; go and amuse yourself with Horace, 
| study Pausanias, and be gay over Anacreon. 
| As to me, who for amusement have nothing 
| but merlons, fascines, and gabions, I pray God 
to grant me soon a pleasanter and peacefuler 
| occupation, and you health, satisfaction, and 
| Whatever your heart desires.” 

A letter of the same date as the above, ad- 


son of sixteen hundred men, with orders not to | 
yield upon any terms, for that reinforcements | dressed to count Algarotti,* contains the follow- 
should be speedily senttothem. A slight con- | ing expressions ; 

flict ensued. Twelve of the Prussians were | 


i : ee ' 1 Charles Etienne Jordan was thirty-six years of 
killed. This was the first blood which was | age. He was the son of wealthy parents, in Berlin, 
shed. A delay of three days took place, when | gnq had been a preacher. The death of a beloved 


four cannon were brought up, and the gates, | wife, leaving hig with an only daughter, had plunged 





both of the town and of the castle, were blown | him into the profoundest melancholy. Frederick, 


open. The garrison offered to withdraw upon 
the terms proposed in the summons to surren- 
der. The king was sent for to obtain his de- 
cision. He rebuked the garrison sternly, and 
held all as prisoners of war. The officers were 
sent to Custrin; the common soldiers to Berlin. 

Preparations were now made for the capture 
of Neisse. This was an opulent, attractive, 
well-fortified town of about seven thousand in- 
habitants. It then occupied only the left or 
north bank of the stream, which runs from the 
west to the east. The region around, being 
highly cultivated, presented a beautiful aspect 
of rich meadows, orchards, and vineyards. It 
was the chief fortress of southern Silesia, and, 





1 Straverunt alii nobis, nos posteritati : 
Omnibus at Christus stravit ad astra viam. 


when crown prince, took a great fancy to him, mak- 
| ing him nominally his reader, giving him charge of 
| his library. He is represented as a man of small fig- 
| ure, genial, and affectionate, of remarkable vivacity, 
| very courteons, and one who was ever careful never, 
| by word or action, to give pain to others. 
| 2 His next younger brother, Augustus William, who 
| had accompanied him on the expedition. 
| 3% Colonel Keyserling was a Courlander of good fam- 
| ily. He had been officially named as ‘‘ Companion” 
| of the crown prince in his youthful days. Frederick 
| entitled him Casarion, and ever regarded him as one 
of the choicest of his friends. He was a man of very 
| eccentric manners, but warm-hearted and exceeding- 
| ly companionable. 
|  Algarotti was a Venetian gentleman of much ele- 
| gance of manners an@ dress, He was very fervent in 
| his utterance, and could talk fluently upon every sub- 
| ject. He was just of the age of Frederick. Beinz 
the son of wealthy parents, he had enjoyed great ac- 
vantages of study and travel, had already published 
several works, and was quite distinguished as a uni- 
| versal genius, a logician, a poet, a philosopher, and a 
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‘¢] have begun to settle the figure of Prussia. 
The outline will be altogether regular; for the | 
whole of Silesia is taken in except one misera- | 
ble hamlet, which perhaps I shall have to keep 
blockaded until next spring. Up to this time 
the whole conquest has cost me only twenty 
men and two officers. 

‘*You are greatly wanting to me here. In 
all these three hundred miles I have found no | 
human creature comparable to the Swan of Pad- 
ua, I would willingly give ten cubic leagues of 
ground for a genius similar to yours. ButI per- 
ceive I was about entreating you to return fast, 
and join me again, while you are not yet arrived 
where your errand was. Make haste to arrive 
then, to execute your commission, and fly back 
tome, I wish you had a Fortunatus hat; it 
is the only thing defective in your outfit. 

* Adieu, dear Swan of Padua. Think, I 
pray, sometimes of those who are getting them- 
selves cut in slices for the sake of glory here; 
and, above all, do not forget your friends who | 
think a thousand times of you.” 

The river Neisse is quite narrow. In prep- | 
aration for the bombardment Frederick plant- | 
ed his batteries on the south side of the stream, 
and also approached the city from the north. | 
It will be remembered that Frederick had an 
army in Silesia at his command of about forty 
thousand men, abundantly provided with all 
the munitions of war. The little Austrian gar- 
rison hurriedly thrown into Neisse consisted | 


! 


of but sixteen hundred men, but poorly pre-| 


pared either for battle or for siege. The Aus 
trian commandant, general Roth, determined 
upon an heroic resistance. To deprive the as- 
sailants of shelter the torch was applied to all | 
the beautiful suburbs, In a few hours the cruel 
flames destroyed the labor of ages. Many once | 
happy families were impoverished and rendered 
homeless. Ashes, blackened walls, and smoul- 
dering ruins took the place of gardens, villas, 
and comfortable homes. 

On Sunday morning, January 15, the deadly, 
concentric fire of shot and shell was opened 
upon the crowded city, where women and chil- 
dren, torn by war's merciless missiles, ran to and 
fro frantic with terror. The dreadful storm 
continued to rage with but few intermissions | 
until Wednesday. Still there were no signs of | 
surrender, The king, though his head-quarters 
were a few miles distant, at Ottmachau, was al- 
most constantly on the ground superintending | 
every thing. As he felt sure of the entire con- | 
quest of Silesia, the whole province being now 
in his possession except three small towns, he 
looked anxiously upon the destruction which his 
own balls and bombs were effecting. 
destroying his own property. 

On Wednesday morning general Borck was 
sent toward the gates of the city accompanied 


connoisseur in all the arts. He was a great favorite of 
Frederick, and accompanied him to Strasbourg and on 
this expedition to Silesia, Wilhelmina describes him 
as “one of the first beaux esprits of this age,” and “as 
one who does the expenses of the conversation.” 


| 


He was ; 





by a trumpeter, who, with bugle blasts, was to 
summon general Roth to a parley. General 
Borck was instructed to inform the Austrian 
commander that if he surrendered immediately 


| he should be treated with great leniency, but 
| that if he persisted in his defense the most ter- 


rible severity should be hisdoom. To the peo- 
ple of Neisse it was a matter of but very little 
moment whether they were under Austrian or 
Prussian domination, They would gladly ac- 
cede to any terms which would deliver them 
from the dreadful bombardment. General 
Roth, therefore, would not allow what we should 
call the flag of truce to approach the gates. 
He opened fire upon general Borck so as not 
to wound him, but as a warning that he must 
approach no nearer. The kine was greatly 
angered by this result. 

In burning the suburbs one of the mansions 
of the bishop, a few miles from Neisse, had 
escaped the general conflagration. The Prus- 
sians had taken possession of this large and 


commodious structure with its ample supply of 


winter fuel. General Roth employed a reso- 
lute butcher, who, under the pretense of sup- 
plying the Prussians with beef, visited the bish- 
op’s mansion, and secretly applied the torch. 
It was a cold winter's night. The high wind 
fanned the flames. Scarcely an hour passed 
ere the whole structure, with all its supplies, 
was in ashes. The Prussian officers who had 
found a warm home were driven into the icy 
fields. 

These two events so exasperated his Prussian 
majesty that the next morning, at an early hour, 
he reopened upon the doomed city with renewed 
vigor his fire of bombshells and red-hot shot. 
Fire companies were organized throughout the 
city, to rush with their engines wherever the 
glowing balls descended, and thus the flames 


| which frequently burst out were soon extin- 


guished, All day Thursday, Thursday night, 


| Friday, and until nine in the morning of Sat- 


urday, the tempest of battle, with occasional 
lulls, hurled its bolts and uttered its thunders. 
There was then a short rest until four o'clock 
on Sunday afternoon, when the batteries agaia 
opened their action more vigorous than ever, 
ni... bombs being often in the air at the same 
time. 

Frederick, not willing utterly to destroy the 
city, which he wished to preserve for himself, 
and perhaps, though no word of his indicates 
it, influenced by some sympathy for the seven 
thousand unoffendiag inhabitants of the place, 
men, women, and children, very many of whom 
were Protestants, who were suffering far more 
from the missiles of war than the Austrian gar- 
rison, arrested the fire of his batteries, and de- 
cided to convert the siege into a blockade. 
His own troops were suffering much in the 
bleak fields swept by the gales of winter. The 
whole of Silesia was in his hands excepting 

| the small towns of Brieg, Glogau, and Neisse. 
| These were so closely invested that neither food 
nor reinforcements could be introduced to them. 
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Should they hold out until spring, Frederick | 
could easily then, aided by the warm weather, 
break open their gates. 

He therefore spread his troops abroad in 
--inter-quarters, levying contributions upon the | 
unhappy inhabitants of Silesia for their support. 
The king, ever prompt in his movements, hav- 
ing on Monday, the 23d of January, converted 
the siege into a blockade, on Wednesday, the 
25th, set out for home. Visiting one or two 
important posts by the way, he reached Berlin 
the latter part of the week. Here he was re- 
ceived with great acclamations as a conquering 
hero. In six weeks he had overrun Silesia, 
and had virtually annexed it to his own realms. 
Whether Austria would quietly submit to this 
robbery, and whether Frederick would be able 
to retain his conquest, were questions yet to be 
decided. 





HANDSOME JOHN GATSIMER. 


OU supposed I was in love with John 
Gatsimer! Every body thought I was 
going to marry him. Well, I was in love with | 
him in a sort. I will not pretend that it was 
otherwise—nay, more, I should doubtless have 
married him, but for a chance. Shall I make 
a clean breast of it, as they say, and tell you 
the manner of it—the falling in, and falling out, 
i mean; will it interest you? ‘Certainly, of 
all things,” I replied ; and who, indeed, is not 
interested in a love-story? If there be in this 
old world of ours one thing that by no pos- 
sibility can ever be stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, it is the mystery of mysteries we call 
love! 

Then my friend Ruth Lamson, after a little 
modest hesitancy, told me the manner of her 
falling in and out of love with handsome John 
Gatsimer. But before I repeat her story I 
must beg the sufferance of a preface which the 
reader is advised not to pass over, if he would 
justly appreciate the falling in. 

Ruth Lamson is a woman of great good 
sense; I mean sense in excess of sentiment, 
ambition, fancy, affectation, cr foolishness ; she 
would probably have gone by the natural and 
direct road to a home and hearth very like the 
one she has found, if it had not been for the 
management of an upreaching, restless, and 
worldly-minded mother. 

But such a*mother she has; her character- 
istics were well understood; and it was not 
therefore so much of a surprise in the circle | 
of Ruth’s immediate friends, as otherwise it 
would have been, when it began to be told as 
a sort of open secret that Ruth was really en- 
gaged to handsome John. Not-that there was 
any thing to be said against young Gatsimer ; 
on the contrary, there was a good deal to be 
said in his favor. Still, he was “ young Gatsi- 





mer ;” and by that we all understood that he 
lacked something of the standing qualities of 
the elder John Gatsimer, who, by dint of moral 
worth and unflinching perseverance and indus- 


try, had made himself rich, and his name a 
power, at least in his own State. 

John the elder had come up afoot; John 
the younger had been coddled. But, as be- 
fore said, there was a good deal to be said in 
his favor. He was handsome; that ought not 
to have been set down to his credit, but some- 
how it was. He was well-mannered, so far as 
indolence and carelessness would permit, and, 
at any rate, pleasing; he was generous, full of 
fine intentions, and, what was to his credit, 
not in the least a snob. A pretty girl was a 
pretty girl to him, and he admired her nene 
the less because she sat at a spinning-wheel in 
a farm-house, or because she came with her 
parcel of sewing out of a Broadway shop. 

He came out of college not with high hon- 
ors, to be sure, but more than fairly; went to 
Europe to look about for four or five years; 
concluded it was not worth while; and at the 
expiration of half the proposed sojourn came 
home. He vacillated between his father’s place 
in Pennsylvania and his hotel in New York; 
thought of the law and of medicine, but did not 
take hold of eithez , did not, in fact, really take 
hold of any thing. He amused himself a good 
deal with the fine arts and the Opera, wrote 
verses in albums, painted a little, played the 
flute, and talked of the prima donnas with a 
familiarity of tone and a critical smartness that 
were, if not exactly improper, beyond the line 
of fine taste. 

His best friends could not help saying some- 
times, “‘ Pity young Gatsimer were not just a 
little different!” Yet he was very popular not- 
withstanding. His musical talent alone—and 
if he expended any energy it was in melody— 
was quite enough to carry him straight to the 
hearts of all the girls; and, if I dare say it, his 
prospects weighed mightily in his favor. He 
was the only son, and the elder Gatsimer count- 
ed his wealth by the hundred thousand. 

In dress he was always stylish, with a little 
dash of extravagance, perhaps; and he was so 
good-natured end obliging, and in the main 
so unexceptionable in behavior, that we all hes- 
itated to make prominent in our discussions of 
him what we felt to be the prime lack of his 
character—the moral séundness and sweetness 
that enable one to trust the man across the 
world. He seemed, in short, rather to revolve 
round his principles than to have them fixed in 
him—the central facts of his life. I speak in 
the past tense, because he has gone out of our 
circle now. 

That Rith should fall in with this young 
man was natural enough, under the leadership 
of such a mother as hers; and natural enough, 
through the sa.ne shaping influences, that ac- 
quaintance should be turned into courtship, and 
courtship into engagement, 

In the first place, Mrs. Lamson had suffered 
the disappointment of her own personal am- 
bition all through life; of her literary ambi- 
tion in her girlhood, chiefly because there was 
nothing in her to make its realization possible ; 
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of political ambition, for causes like unto the | 


first; and of both matrimonial happiness and 
ambition, because of two somewhat important 
desideratives—love and money. She always 
regarded her widowhood as a fortunate event. 
‘«It is not *oo late yet to achieve distinction,” 
she said. So she sold her silver tea-spoons, 
and some say her Bitle—but as to that last I am 
not sure; tricked herself out in low neck and 
short sleeves, and leaving her baby at nurse, 
mounted the platform. Her lecture, whatever 


it may have been, failed to impress the public ; | 


at all events it was not called for a second 
time, and Mrs. Lamso.. produced a_ novel, 
which was still-born, and buried by the critics 
in silence. 

After this she betook herself to verse—po- 


etry she called it—and made a wavering little | 


moan, interspersed with wild jumbles of fierce 
epithets, which lasted about seven years; but 
having nothing to say, she never said it. By 
this time, having grown emaciated and thin- 
haired, she went back to her house and her 
baby—the open-eyed, clear-headed Ruth. “I 
will live again in my child,” she said, ‘‘ and 
she shall do all that I heve failed of doing ;” 
and thenceforward, like many another mistaken 
mother, spent herself and all her substance in 
the endeavor to make of the child something 
which the child was never born to be. 

“ Here you are, Ruth Lamson, twenty years 
old!” she says one day; ‘‘and what have you 


done, and what are you likely to do, but just 

be a healthy, hearty, commonplace nobody ?” 
“Dear mother,” answered Ruth, laughing 

gayly, ‘I am sorry to disappoint you; but what 


would you have me do? I keep the house and 
keep myself pretty trim, I think, considering 
my means. I go to church, visit the sick, visit 
the poor, sew a little, read a little, play a little 
even; in short, try to fill my small sphere the 
bestI can. But say, wat would you have me 
do?” 

‘* Make a sphere,” says the mother. 

“Well, what sort of sphere?” still laugh- 
ing. 

** Lecture on Woman’s Rights!” 

“Oh Lord, mother!” lifting up her hands, 
this time. 

“Write poetry then 

**Gracious sakes! that isn’t much better!” 

‘“‘Why, what could be more delightful! 


had 


Now there is Miss Blue, not a bit better edu- | 


cated nor prettier than you—for you have a 
sort of common beauty—and she can sit down 
and write a poem in an hour, perhaps; send it 
to the publisher, and receive back her check 
for fifty or a hundred dollars—dear me, I don’t 
know for what amount; but it must be a nice 
way to do, you can't help owning that ?” 

‘“‘A nice enough way, mother; but then it 
isn’t my way.” 

‘* Well, child, make it your way—that’s what 
I want you to do.” 

“Tecan not, It isn’t in me.” 


‘*Nonsense; I’m ashamed of you! Think 


of all I've done for you—depiived myself of 
every thing!” Here she fell crying. 

‘*T know what you have done,” says Ruth, 

“and I wish it were undone, aud the means 
spent back at our disposal. When my educa- 
tion began, I was too young to estimate of what 
you were depriving yourself; and as I grew 
| older, I naturally took for granted that what 
my mother did was right, never q: >stioning the 
fitness of things. I am sorry for it all now; 
| for, after all, Iam only the more unfitted for the 
position I am in, and for the lot that will prob- 
ably befall me. But'let us spend no more time 
in regrets or dreams. I am wiliing to work 
within the limit of possibility. Buy me a sew- 
ing-machine—I could do something with that ; 
but with poetry, never.” 

‘*But, my dear, Miss Blue does, and how 
does she do it?” 

**T don’t know how she does it; that’s the 
question. Why, mother, I can’t make a rhyme 
even, unless it’s strife and life, or given and 
heaven, and the dear knows the market must 
be supplied with that sort of poetry!” 

‘*But, my dear, it’s so aggravating to see 
Miss Blue all fixed wp, and me in my plain 
gown —not a scrap of point lace or camel’s- 
hair to my name!” 

“That is terrible, mother!” And Ruth 
laughed anew, and with all her might. 

“*T don’t see how you can laugh. Miss Blue 
has every thing —admiration —money—every 
thing! It’s enough to provoke a saint!” 

Ruth wiped the merry tears away, and then 
she said: ‘‘There is another side to the pic- 
ture, mother, if you will but look at it. Miss 
3lue is not so young as I am, by twoscore 
years at least; she was born without half my 
zest of wholesome, natural, worldly pleasures. 
And then, think of all the bitter experience, 
the jar upon the fine-strung nerves, the insa- 
tiable longing of soul and heart, the wasted 
affection, the yearnings for the things that are 
not in any life, much less in hers; the childless 
house to-day, the desolate old age coming on; 
and can you think that a few hundreds or thou- 
|sands coined out of the heart’s hope and the 
life’s blood can pay for it? I don’t envy her, 
mother, the poor, thin praises that fray and 
fall to pieces while they are being uttered. I 
don’t envy her her satin gown and her lace 
cap, nor any thing that she has, or can have— 
Heaven forbid. She is what she is by the law 
of her nature; and the destiny that is hers is 
|not to be coveted, much less to be envied. 
Come, mother, let us be content to be our- 
| selves, and not foolishly strive to be Miss Blue, 
|or Miss Anybody. I vote for the sewing-ma- 
chine!” 
| Don't talk of voting, unless it’s politically. 
| Women are poor, limited, circumscribed creat- 

ures at the best.” 

| ‘Not by any thing so much as their own 
| natures,” says Ruth. ‘‘ What they can do they 
| may do, for all of men. I am hindered from 
| great things by myself, and external disabili- 
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ties would be as nothing if I had but strength keep rasping away all the time I think we 
in myself. The cobweb may hold the fly, but should have little to complain of.” 
would it the lion ?” | There was more controversy, which need not 

‘*Don’t, for mercy sake, turn against your | be repeated; and in the end Ruth engaged to 
own sex!” | abstain from her beloved beverage for a week 

“Ido net; you must not understand me as | procure pen, ink, and paper with the savings, 
talking against woman; I am not. Let each | and write, or try to write, a piece for the Ladies’ 
do or say what she can; let her only be care-| Wreath. Accordingly the coffee-urn was ban- 
ful to do and say well, and sie will find work | ished, greatly to the benefit of the daughter’s 
and a hearing. For myself, I have nothing to | complexion, as the delighted mother affirmed, 
say and nothing to do that is worth the world’s, ‘‘ Really, my dear,” she says, ‘‘ you would 
notice.” | almost pass for a beauty.” And in this con- 

“And you make yourself a standard of per- | clusion she was less than she usually was in the 
fection ?” wrong. 

‘* By no means; but I am the representative; Ruth worked with all her heart, whatever she 
of a large class, and will be to the end of time. | did; and it was the stir and flutter there that 
The ordinary destiny would content me.” gave such animation to her eyes and sent the 

**T am sorry for it, that is all.” | ripples of tender red along her cheeks. True, 

** And I am not, and that is all.” | it cost her some time to select a subject, for it 

Mrs. Lamson put her lace handkerchief to | did not selecc itself, nor did she ever get it weli 
her face, for she was one of those women who | in hand; but she, at all events, meant to write 
somehow have lace handkerchiefs, even if they | a piece, and she worked with a will. 
are not point; and then she plied poor Ruth, ‘‘’Pon my word, that Miss Lamerson, or 
anew with her importunities. | whatever you call her,” says John Gatsimer, 

‘* If you won't write poetry,” she says, ‘‘ work | the day he was introduced, ‘‘has made a nar- 
up something in prose, at any rate. We will | row escape—a hair’s-breadth farther and she 


drink no coffee for a week, it’s bad for the com- would have been a beauty! I’m mightily took 


plexion, and the savings will procure the neces- | with her!” 

sary paper and ink—come, darling. I am 80 | He spoke thus ungrammatically to take the 
ambitious for you, if you are not ambitious for | edge, as it were, from the truthfulness of his 
yourself; do promise me you will try. There’s | confession. The spell of what might perhaps 


the editor of the Ladies’ Wreath—he will take a | be called a fascination had really fallen upon 


novelette or something of you, I know. He's him, and, in spite of himself, he was moved 
your warm personal friend, and he couldn’t re- | through all his indolence. 
fuse.” Ruth had not fallen in love all at once, but 
“He would, though, and I should make a) she was made of the human stuff that goes to 
goose of myself besides; but yet, if you will | the formation of most young girls—and John 
promise me, never, in case of failure, to urge | was handsome, and had smiled upon her his 
me to make a second effort, I will see what I sweetest, and sung to her his best; and the 
can do—do my very bestyin fact; but I tell you | smile played in her fancy, and the songs kept 
in advance I have no literary best to do. | ringing in her ears. 
There is nothing in me that craves that sort of | “I can’t write, mother!” she says ; ‘‘it’s no 
expression. I can, perhaps, with hard work, | use,” when she found herself again at her desk, 
execute, mechanically, a third-rate prose pro-| a bottle of writing-fluid, six steel pens, and a 
duction—meke a composition that you might | quire of foolscap before her. 
read and praise; but I might just as weil try | **T can tell you what to write!” says the 
to catch the waters of Niagara in my thimble | mother, patting the cheek that was flushed with 
as to strive to make the faintest impression on | the will’s vain effort. ‘‘ Make a hero like young 
the public by any inspiration of mine. I don’t | Gatsimer, and make him fall in love with a poor 
know the meaning of the word; but I said I| girl like yourself; have them marry, live in 
would try, and I will try, and fail too.” style, set up a carriage, and all that. Aad 
‘* Of course, child, you will fail, if you set out | mind, dear, you have the mother taken home to 
resolved to fail.” be the ornament of the house, and of the grand 
‘* Not resolved to fail, mother; but only with | society in which she will move, as with the 
the consciousness that failure is inevitable. You} grace of natural birth-right. Will that do?” 
are blinded, both by your partiality and your; Ruth understood the full significance of these 
ambition; whereas I have no ambition beyond | hints, and resolved to forestall the hope they 
the measure of my ability, and I am not preju-| intimated. ‘‘ But, mother,” she says, ‘‘I don’t 
diced in my own favor, as you are for me. I) think John Gatsimer a hero.” 
know just about what I am, and what I can do; ‘* And why not, pray? He is handsome!” 
and if you would only consent to rest your case “Yes, I suppose so.” 
at that, why, we might take in as much sun-| ‘‘ You suppose so!” 
shine as the best of them. We are poor but; ‘ Well—yes, then.” 
respectable, and we have appetites for plain) ‘‘ He is rich, or his father is.” 
food, thank God; and if it were not for that de-| ‘‘ Yes, mother, his father is—more’s the pity!” 
sire of the moth for the star with which you; ‘ He moves in a good circle.” 
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**T don’t know; but I do know he doesn’t 
legitimately belong to ours.” 

“Nonsense! Legitimate is what one can 
get.” 

“ As to that, mother, we should probably not 
agree in all day; and meantime, what would 
become of my story ?” 

‘‘No matter what became of it, if you would 
only consent to live a story! Why, I should 
think it would be enough just to carry off such 
a prize, whether he were quite your hero or 
not. 
prospects, how he must be sought! 
er can make you see things with my eyes!” 

‘* No, mother, you never can.” 

Then Ruth said she believed she would write 
a story showing how a proud woman refused to 
buy her modest, humble-minded daughter a 
sewing-machine, and made her disgrace herself 
by attempting to be literary, And after utter 


discomfiture, still further disgrace herself by | 
trying to court a rich young fellow that wouldn't | 
and she | 


marry her! ‘Oh mother, mother! 
laughed merrily; but the next moment, seeing 


the burning, wistful looks of intense unrest in | 


the mother’s eyes, her sympathies mastered her, 
and tucking up her sleeve of faded calico, she 
smoothed out one of the blank sheets, dashed 
her steel pen resolutely into the ink, and wait- 
ed till it dried away. 
ed again and again; and at last the labored 
lines began to disfigure the paper. 


We need not follow her through all the pain- | 
ful process of writing, and revision, and copy- 
ing, and blotting, and interlining, and revision, 
and copying again, but come at once to the 
time when, pushing manuscript aside, and dash- 
ing the pen from her inky fingers, she cried, 
with tear-wet cheeks, ‘‘ There! that’s the best 


I can do, and a failure. 
ther ?” 

**No, child, it is not worth while. I know 
it must be a success; but read it to Mr, Gatsi- 
mer, and he will put you in good heart about 
it.” 

Truth is, Mrs. Lamson had lost nearly all in- 
terest in the story long ago, her ambition hav- 
ing been absorbed in a new direction. The 
shadow of John Gatsimer had darkened all the 
old hopes, and made them seem poor and mean. 
She lost no occasion of speaking his name, and, 
as it were, thrasting in the wedge of her hopes 
—all colored now by an esteblishment in town, 
a carriage, and a house at Newport or Sara- 
toga, 

“Is it really a story? and what is it about, 
my dear?” she says, still keeping up some show 
of interest, 

“No matter,” Ruth answered, ‘‘since you 
won't hear it; but it’s a failure—an utter fail- 
ure; lacks pith, point, ard continuity; is, in 
fact, some good words rather loosely put to- 
gether, with here and there an idea trying to 
make itself felt, and then shying off discour- 
aged. But I have done my best; and I pro- 


Will you hear it, mo- 


pose to send the result, such as it is, to the sage 


Only think, with his attractions and | 
But I nev- | 


This process she repeat- | 


editor of the Ladies’ Wreath, as you advised, 
just to prove to you that I have estimated my 
literary powers correctly.” 

And the manuscript was duly forwarded, a 
day of fasting having made the express avail- 
able; and then came the anxious hopes and 
fears, for when distance had come between 
the author and her production hope dawned. 
** What if, after all, I should have done better 
than I believed! Writers are not the best 
judges of their own performances, they say. 
Who knows, who knows!” 

So Ruth pleased herself with fancies, as it 
turned out. The manuscript came back, the 
postage prepaid with a considerateness that it 
was painful to think of, and accompanied by 
a very carefully written note from the editor, 
thanking dear Miss Lamson for the favor she 
had done the Wreath—hoping that they might 
be in a position to accept some of her choice 
inklirgs hereafter; just at present they were 
crowded, almost burdened, with accepted man- 
uscripts. Nevertheless, if decision rested sole- 
ly with the editor, he wouldn't for a moment 
hesitate; but, unfortunately, the publisher was 
the ultimate arbiter! etc., etc., etc. 

Ruth threw manuscript, letter, and all into 
the fire, spent a sleepless night in mortification 
and tears; and the following morning, as she 
sipped her coffee—for the urn was now restored 
—thought of John Gatsimer with more favor 
| than she had done hitherto. 

When his card came to her that afternoon 
she stopped to peep in the glass before she 
went down, changed the ribbon about her throat 
from blue to pink, and clipped from her gerani- 
um three sweet little buds, and tucked them 
| under her belt. ‘* What does it mean?” says 
| Mrs. Lamson, smiling, to herself; but she knew 
| well enough what such things always mean. 
| When the young man went away that evening 
| two of these same buds were in his button-hole; 
, and Mrs, Lamson smiled again, and said again, 
| “* What does it mean?” But she knew what it 
| meant, for she knew what such things always 
| mean. 
| John Gatsimer was in earnest for once in his 
| life, and the earnestness begot in him something 
| that was quite superior to the natural man; so 
that by little and little Ruth’s prejudices were 
| undermined, and she began to think she had 
| failed to do him justice. Doubtless the feeling 
| that she had wronged him made her ledn too 


Tew the other way. Then the mother, with 


| 


the weight of all her ambition, threw herself in 
the scale. Miss Blue and her poems vanished 
like a mist; hope was on a solid basis at last ; 
and what with her incessant plying, what with 
the constant and flattering courtship of the 
handsome lover, and what with the weakness 
of human nature, and all together, for it must 
be owned that Ruth was a little dazzled, she 
persuaded herself that she was in love, and suf- 
fered her finger to be encircled by a ring, worth 
more than the price of the house in which she 
was born. 
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It is Bulwer, I think, who somewhere says, 
that pride above all things strengthens affection ; 
and he is not so far wrong as might at first ap- 
pear. ‘There was, among the other influences 
tending to soften the heart of our young lady, 
a feeling akin to triumph, as she sat in her plain 
gowns at home, and drew to her feet, away from 
scores of accomplished women who were using 
all the iures of beauty and wealth ‘and fashion 
to hold him in their presence, the gayest, the 
handsomest, the most admired of all the elegant 
circle that only shone upon her from so far. 
It pleased her to be thus singled out and sought 
in her humble loneliness, and held as a queen 
above the haughty ladies, who in every thing 
but the possession of this young man’s love had 
so much the advantage of her. 

When it was whispered at a gay party that 
John Gatsimer was detained at his hotel with a 
cold, at least a dozen fair women held it to be 
precious news, and set their wits to work as to 
what costly gift they might be privileged to 


send ; so that of rare wines, fine flowers, em- | 
broidered slippers, smoking caps, Afghans for his | 


sofa, and the like, there was literally an inun- 
dation; and the poor fellow would have been 
killed with kindness, weighed down, smothered, 
crushed, if it had not happened that his feet at 
the time were on Mrs. Lamson’s cool matting. 
And by all this the reader will partly see how 
even sensible Ruth had untied her little craft, 
and drifted down the current of courtship to- 
ward the haven of matrimony. 


dled up stream again, will be shown pres- 
ently. 

I said we were ali taken a little by surprise 
when it came to be understood that she and 
John Gatsimer were really engaged. It must 


be so, said Rumor; and then the splendor of | 


Ruth’s ring would be dilated upon and held as 
confirmation past peradventure. Only those 
stubborn young ladies who would not believe 
held out; but the stubbornest were forced to a 
reluctant admission of the facts when it became 
known that Ruth was gone with her mother 
into Berks County, Pennsylvania, to visit the 
parents of John, at their fine residence near 
Gatsimerville, of which the Gatsimer Iron- 
Works were the centre of business interest. 

‘‘Dear, dear! to think of handsome John, 
actually marrying plain Ruth Lamson!” said 
the sfubborn young ladies, tossing high their 
heads. 

But Ruth was not so plain as they preténded. 
She wes always what might be called a good- 
looking girl, and of late she had come to be al- 
most a beauty, as her mother had said. No- 
thing helps women so much to be admirable as 
the being found worthy of admiration; it is 
what the dew and sun are to the flower—to 
have the root set in the common earth is not 
enough. 

We heard of the lovers from time to time— 
of their drives along the green briery lanes, and 
pleasant wooded roads, that are woven round 


How an unex- | 
pected eddy set her whirling, and how she pad- | 


—_—___. 
and round the smoky and quaint old town of 
Gatsimerville like the threads of a spider-web 
about its centre. We heard that the old folks 
and the young sister, Ethlinda, were delighted 
with John’s choice, and that the sister was 

| coming home to New York with the expectant 
bride to assist in making purchases for the great 
day of days in a girl’s life. And we, her spe- 
cial friends, had all come to be reconciled to 
the order of things, or at any rate to say it was 
Ruth who was to live with John, and we ought 
to be satisfied. 

There was, to be sure, a general ruffling 
among the mateless birds, and much croaking. 
Poor John, he was to be pitied—such a mother- 
in-law! ‘They knew how it would be from the 
moment she got her clutch upon him. Ruth 
was a nice enough girl in her way; but, oh 
dear, dear! It was concluded in solemn con- 
clave that there was but just one thing to be 
done—cut the whole set together. 

All at once, unannounced and unexpected, 
Ruth and her mother came home alone, and 
settled quietly in their old way of life. Where 
was Ethlinda, and all the grand shopping? 
Where was handsome John? Nobody saw 
him, and there was a rumor that he was going 
abroad again for an indefinite period. A dozen 
girls had seen Ruth, and spied out the naked- 
ness of her hand. Where was the engagement 
ring? that was the question. 

(me thing had to be admitted. Ruth was 
not broken-hearted. She was not noisy nor 
talkative ; but there was a serenity about her 
—an assurance, so to speak, which attested all 
was very comfortable about the heart. It must 
be that John wouldn't have her, nevertheless ; 
could not be possible that she had cast him off. 

| Oh no, a thousand times no! 

Curiosity was ali on tip-toe, and tip-toe, 

| tip-toe, when a healthy, hearty-looking young 

| fellow, with square shoulders, brown crisp 


it 


| beard, curling close to his cheeks, a waistcoat 


| well filled out, and an honest, open blue eye, 


| was seen at Widow Lamson’s, not only once, 


| but twice, thrice, half a dozen times. He car- 
ried about him a sort of semi-professional air. 
| His black coat was rusty, and seemed to betray 
| an acquaintance with hail and rain storms. It 
| was indeed shrewdly suspected that he might 
ibe a country doctor, well used to riding in an 
{open buggy along muddy roads, winter and 
'summer, His clear blue eye had that tender, 
solicitous look that grows out of sympathy with 
| suffering; and cheeks, neck, and hands were 
| deeply bronzed ; only the forehead, shaded by 
the crisp curls, betrayed the fair complexion. 
In grace of person and all external accom- 
plishments he was by no means the rival of 
| John Gatsimer; but whoever felt the grasp of 
‘his friendly hand, or looked in his open blue 
| eye, perceived at once that his principles were 
‘in him, and that he was not floating about 
| them, like a chip abcat a buoy, in some fluc- 
| tuating water. In speech of tongue he was 
|not fluent; but his heart spoke for him, and 
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spoke so plainly that there was no possibility 
of mistake. 

What could it mean? 

And now, if the reader will turn back to the 
opening sentences of our story, we will go on 
with the rest of it in Ruth’s own words. 


I was half in love with John CGatsimer, she 
said; indeed I fancied myself quite in love, 
and doubtless would have married him, but for 
the accidental spraining of an ankle. And 
then she said what we quoted before. ‘‘ Let 
me make a clean breast of it, while I am about 
it.” 

John was handsome, she went on, and very 
charming (she spoke of him as of one dead, you 
will see); and then she sighed a little sigh, 
and then she turned the plain gold ring that of 
late she had been wearing on her finger, and 
after a little interval of silence began. 

Yes, we were engaged, John and I. I had 
accepted a costly ring, and an invitation to 
visit his father’s family with my mother. They 
live splendidly, the Gatsimers; we could ride 
for miles together on their own domain, through 
cultivated fields and meadows, and great stretch- 
es of woods that stood dark and still in their 
own primeval shadow ; along green lanes, bor- 
dered with walnut and cherry trees, and dot- 
ted here and there with the snug cottages of 


the Gatsimer hands; for, go where we would, | 


we met these stalwart men, some on foot, 
their broad-brimmed hats slouched over sun- 
burnt faces, and with picks in their hands or 
crow-bars over their shoulders, whistling back 
to the blackbirds on the fences, and swinging 
one stout arm to help themselves along. Some- 
times we would pass a great team, six or eight 
mules, with ears back and slim tails between 
their legs, pulling hard up the hills, with tons 
and tons of blue broken stones behind them, 
food for the iron furnaces toward which they 
were headed. 

Out of all the raspberry patches by the way 
bright young heads and wondering young eyes 
were peeping, and these were the children of 
the hands—held by the neighborhood, and in 
some sort by themselves, as the natural belong- 
ings and adornments of the Gatsimer place. 
We drove daily miles and miles in all direc- 
tions, and never once got out of reach of re- 
minders of the consequence of these people. 
If there were a vineyard on the hill-side finer 
than the rest, that was sure to belong to the 
Gatsimers; and if a school-house or a church 
were specially attractive in design or situation, 
why it was built by the Gatsimers! and soon, 
I need not particularize farther. 

Our visit was nearly over, and had been in 
all respects delightful; at any rate, I had been 
happy without being fully satisfied, if you can 
imagine such a condition. The house itself 
was full of comfort, luxury, elegance; and we 


were received and entertained, not as by suf- | 


ferance, but as honored guests. Perhaps the 
father and mother might have been better 
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pleased if John had looked a little higher; 
but if so, they never betrayed a shadow of the 
feeling, but accepted me as though I were the 
chosen of their own hearts. Indeed, they were 
so proud of John, and so used to think what- 
ever he did was right, that they may never have 
questioned his choice at all. I don’t know. 
They were, as far as I knew them, estimable 
people, and { know they are beloved and re- 
spected by all among whom they live; a severe 
test, and yet I came from their hospitable home 
and hearts with a charge against them, which 
I do not see how they can make clear, They 
withheid from me a secret that I had a right 
to know. As for John, I can not hold him so 
guilty in this one respect. He did not violate 
the law of his nature so much as they must 
have done. He is constructed on a less noble 
plan, and whatever he may do to retrieve his 
past, will always, to the end of his days, be 
young Gatsimer. 

Etklinda and I became at once like sisters ; 
she made me so much a part of her that I 
sometimes forgot my poverty of culture and 
accomplishment in her profusion. She played 
and sung for me; we embroidered at the same 
frame, on the shaded piazza watched the bees 
at their work in the garden by the hour, pulled 
flowers or currants as it happened ; reaa novels, 
laughing over the fun, and growing teariul over 
the pathetic; tramped through the hay-fields 
at dew-fall to breathe the sweetness and to see 
the girls and boys raking up the windrows, and 
chatting as gayly as if the day had been a holi- 
day and not a work-day. John was sure to 
come after us in all these excursions, if indeed 
we did not find him afield before us. 

Sometimes he would take the rake in his 
hand and affect to be a workman with the 
rest, singing some wild saatch of ballad, or 
tender verse of love-dole, that held all the 
meadow spell-bound with its charm. I always 
noticed that he took his rake from the hand of 
the prettiest girl in the hay-field, and that when 
he sung his love-songs his eyes were fixed upon 
her, as though he said, “ This is all meant for 
you, my pretty sweet-heart !” and the kindling 
blushes told that it was so understood. Some- 
times he would take the hand when he took 
the rake, and squeeze it too before he let it go. 
“It’s a way John has!” says Ethlinda, apolo- 
getically; ‘‘the girls all understand that it 
doesn’t mean any thing!” 

I saw him kiss a little brown hand one day 
in that way of his, and I would not have cared 
if he had known I saw it; but he did not, for 
the windrow was breast-high between us. 

What he said I don’t know, but it was some- 
thing that ought not to have been said ; for when 
the little brown hand got possession of itself, and 
the fluttered damsel turned toward us, you would 
have thought the burning cheeks were going to 
set all the dry hay on fire. Iwas sulky all that 
evening, and went off to bed with the robins, 


| saying I had a headache. 


Another time we found him with his arm 
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reund the waist of a blue-eyed Scotch tenets, | sick within me, with some frightful apprehen- 
who was picking berries in a part of the field | _ sion, I knew not what. He tried to gather up 
quite away from the hay-makers. “TI didn’t | the reins, but seemed unable; and as I did jt 
think it of you, John,” I said, as we were going | for him my hand touched his, and I saw that 
home together. He laughed gayly, and tried | it was as limp and useless as a rag. 

to make me believe—and in the end did make | ‘‘ Confound this tuberose odor !” he said, after 
me believe—that he had seen me approaching, | a minute, taking a sprig from his button-hole 
and had agreed with cunning Effie, the berry- | and dashing it intothe road. ‘‘I believe it was 
picker, to enact this little part just to see if it near making a woman of me. You'll be find- 
would make me jealous. ing out all my weaknesses, won’t you, my dear?” 

“Not for the world would I have grieved! ‘Oh, if that’s all, I don’t mind. "Was it 
you, my dear!” he said, seeing that I was in| really the tuberose ?” 
serious earnest ; and then he said a great many| ‘‘Ofcourse. What should it be?” 
sweet and pretty things that I need not repeat! ‘‘I hardly know. I fancied it was some al- 
—I being, of course, first and last, and the one | lusion that German woman made that affected 
altogether lovely. ‘‘ Pardon me, my fair Puri- | you so.” 
tan!” he said, ‘and yet I can’t regret the bit, ‘ Nonsense!” 
of comedy that has shown me how exclusively! He said this sternly. Then he laughed; but 
you would have me to hold and te keep.” I/|I thought the laughter sounded hollow and 
was pacified, at any rate; and all that evening, | forced. And then he said, in gentler tones, 
and for days to come, John was so discreet in | ‘‘ Why, how should her silly woman’s talk about 
all ways, and so tenderly thoughtful, both of | her baby affect me?” 
me and of every one, that I blamed myself for “But it was partly about her cousin, John, 
having blamed him. | and her cousin’s baby! And I was half afraid, 

We drove out of evenings almost altogether | dear; I don’t know why, nor of what.” 
after this, and left the hay-fields and the hay-| “Iam sorry you were so foolish—that’s all, 
makers behind; and it happened one day that | he said ; and then he drove in silence a <a 
we came upon a group of children playing on a | way. 
bank of green turf by the road-side. Among | a“ Why should you be offended with my fool- 
them, with a bunch of violets for a foot-stool, was | ish fears, if there was nothing in it all?” I said 
a young mother, knitting and suckling her baby | by-and-by, determined at least not to have one 
as she tended the romping group. It was a/ of those silent quarrels, that are the most tan- 
pretty picture altogether, the bare-legged, chub- | talizing and tormenting of all quarrels. 
by-cheeked children, in copperas-colored petti- Then he said ‘hat he was not offended; but 
coats and blue jackets, chasing up and down | that he was hurt by my distrust of him; and he 
like so many butterflies, flaxen hair tossing and | | begged that I w ould not make myself, and him 
blue eyes aglow, and the modest mother with | too, unhappy by listening to the gabble of every 
her tender face drooping’ to the baby on her | loose tongue that happened to be set going 
bosom. within ear-shot of me. Our quarrel was likely 

‘Well done, Katherine!” cried John, reining | to be sharp enough now; but all at once John 

his chestnut up so suddenly that he backed our | changed his tone—perhaps he saw no other 
wheels quite against the bank. The woman | way of checking it. 
lifted her fresh, round face in amazement, hast- He believed the tuberose had made him sick, 
ily drew the kerchief across her bosom, smcothed | | after all, he said; and begged that I would not 
the fair hair under the frill of her simple cap, | lay to heart any cross or unreasonable word that 
and pieced out her broken salutation with the | he might have spoken; he was really not re- 
sweetest of smiles, ‘* Ya’, vel done, I says too,” | sponsible. ‘Then he was, he said, so conscious 
she replied, holding up the baby, for she had | of my perfections, that the very consciousness 
understood the exclamation as a reference to | brought out his imperfections all the more, just 
her child; ‘he stay cood asleeps mos’ every | as a bashful man wiil sometimes appear rude 
time. I nevar seen no baby so much love-ly, | and unmannerly from his very bashfulness, and 
only mine cousin’s; but I forgets, Mr. John, | in self-defense. 
I was all wrongs to sbeak of dat—I so much A young man, driving a sturdy little horse in 
zorry ; but it was a cood baby—cood as mine, | an old, mud-bespattered vehicle, turned in from 
vor all, an’ vorall! Youneverseeshim? Qh, | a cross-road just before us, and met us squarely. 
I forgets! Mos’ all the time I forgets—ven I | “‘ Ah, Doctor, just in good time,” says John, 
sees you, tings goes out o’ my head as they vos | reining up and reaching out a hand. Then he 
—you very much excuse me. I say no more | explained that he had been weak enough to 
of Ust—no times—not now; but if you vas to | wear a sprig of confounded tuberose, which Eth- 
see him—little one—you vould be so move in| linda had stack in his button-hole, though he 
your heart—you could nots help it—you take | knew his liability to be made sick by the odor, 
him right avay!” and asked for some simple antidote. 

I turned toward John for an explanation of ‘* Certainly,” says the young man, in a cheery 
all this, and was startled to see the change that | voice, and opening the saddle-bags that lay at 
had come over his face. I can't explain it; | his feet. ‘‘There; lay that on your tongue, 
but my heart went down, and down, and turned ! and let it go where it will, and the physical 
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man will be all right in a few minutes. Now, | 
if it were a mind diseased, I could not minister 
so hopefully.” 

John winced at this. ‘‘ Why should you in- 
sinuate that it was my mind?” he said, almost 
angrily. 

‘* A thousand pardons,” said the young man, 
coloring confusedly. ‘If I had thought as you 
intimate, I should certainly not have made the 
suggestion.” And with the hope that his medi- 
cine would be more pertinent than his words 
had proven, gave his roan a touch on the flank 
and passed us. 

‘Our village doctor,” John explained. ‘A 
goodish face, hasn't he ?” 

“Yes, rather,” I answered, carelessly ; for 
I had only thought of him as contrasting un- 
favorably with my John! And probably, but 
for an accident, he would have continued +o 
look to me like a kindly commonplace country 
doctor, though I had seen him every day for 
all the rest of my days. 

But who shall say what might have been, if 
ihings were not as they are? Perhaps I had 
been in all the ways and windings of my life 
going right toward that cross-road, out of which 
should drive this goodish country doctor, in his 
mud-bespattered buggy. His name, which I 
did not learn at the time, not having sufficient 
interest to inquire, was, and is, Felix Helper. 
I have promised to make the name mine, and 
that is why I think I must have been going to- | 
ward him all the days of my life. 

“Where does that road lead to?” I said, 
pointing to the one out of which the doctor had 
come, ‘‘and why do we not drive there some- | 
times? it looks so pleasant.” And it did look 
wonderfully pleasant, winding away toward a 
thick wood, and lined all along with elder- | 
bushes, and a thousand wild and sweet-smell- 
ing weeds. 

I had expressed the wish to take that lane 
in our drives half a dozen times before, but 
Johr: had always put me off with one excuse 
and another. It led to a German settlement 
directly, and was not’ pleasant farther than we 
could see. ‘* And yet I notice that your horse | 
always turns his head that way, as if he were 
used to traveling there. Why is that?” I said. 

**Because he is a fool!” answered John. | 
And of course my wish was urged no farther | 
that time. 

An evening was never lovelier than that, and 
as the new moon hung in the boughs of the 
thick woods before us, and the little birds fair- 
ly fell upon them, as upon green beds, tired 
out with sunshine and with song—as the hay- 
makers went homeward, driving the full-udder- 
ed cows before them, and the smoke above the 
cottages began to curl in warm welcome, we 
could neither of us quite resist the soothing 
effect, and our little differences all healed of 
themselves. 

In one place there was a sweet-brier lift- 
ing her tender handful of bloom up to us as | 
we went along, and I had hardly expressed | 


my admiration when John was on the ground, 
and the next minute my lap was all shining 
with the delicate little pink cups, overflowing 
with that fine fragrance that is almost spirit- 
ualized. 

The medicine had acted like a charm, John 


| said, and certain] he was never more delight- 


ful than during the remainder of our drive. 
It was the last we ever took together—the last 
we ever will take. 

I turned into the cross-road the next time I 
went that way. ButI have not yet quite come 
to that next time. 

The fair-haired German woman, with her 
baby on her knee, was still sitting on the bank 
by the road-side as we drove homeward, and 
I threw her a spray of my flowers, in token of 
good-will. She clasped them to her bosom, 
saying, in her tvoken way, it was a pity they 
would fade so soon. 

‘But they can’t possibly fade now, Mistress 


| Katherine!” says John, in that way of his, so 


charming to women, of which Ethlinda had 
spoken. This one remark will show you that 
he was quite himself again. 

We talked late that night—talked of our 
wedding-day. Lord help us! how little we 
know, when we talk of to-morrow, what that 
to-morrow will bring forth! If I had known 
it, my fancy need not have wandered beyond 
that brown house among the trees at the other 
end of the village, where Felix Helper was 


| writing at the old walnut-wood desk, at which 


his father had written before him. I need not 
repeat the plans that we planned; they were 
like the mists of the morning, that are all taken 
up by the later sunshine ; but for that one night 
they were very lovely; they could never, in 
any circumstances, have gone into realities, for 
the man that I thought I loved was not the 
one sitting there beside me. My imagination 
had lifted him and idealized him into that —_- 
he was not, and could not be. I wonder i 


| ever a woman did the same thing, and discov- 
|ered her mistake after marriage ? 


That must 
be dreadful. 

“Come, dear Ruth, come! it is growing 
late!” Ethlinda called to me again and again 
from the window of the chamber above. 

‘« Not yet, not quite yet!” John would plead, 
holding my hand with an almost painful tenac- 
ity of grasp; ‘‘directly, I will let you go!” 
At last he said, ‘‘ When yonder cloud passes 
from the star it is just covering, you may go. 
I will not then urge your stay for another in- 
stant.” 

The cloud did not pass away from the face 
of that star, but gathered to itself blackness 
upon blackness till all that side of heaven was 
gloom. 

‘Are we never to have light again?” he 
said. ‘‘I wish I had not asked you to stay till 
the cloud was gone. I am superstitious some- 
how to-night. But good-by; you have seen 
enough of my weaknesses for one day.” 

He let go :ny hand, and then reached after 
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with a sigh, that was almost a sob, turned away. | 

I dreamed of him all night, and I was search- | 
ing up and down the world for him, and could 
not find him, and awoke with a cry of such an- | 
guish as made me glad enough to be awake. 

At breakfast John did not appear, and it | 
presently became known that he was not able | 
to leave his bed. ‘The house was at once per- | 
vaded with a new influence, every thing being | 
put in subordination to the scn and heir. 
Almost the first thing to be done was to call 
Dr. Felix Helper, apd as I met him in the hall | 
I could not forbear saying to him, under pre- 
tense of good-humor, that I hoped he would | 
not give his patient any more of those dreadful | 
powders, whatever he did! He opened his blue | 
eyes wide, bowed slightly, and smiled in such a 
way, as though he said, “ You are not worth 
minding, you silly little girl!” 

I looked after him almost with contempt. | 
He was stoutish, and I thought his legs too | 
short, and said to myself, ‘‘ He walks like a 
duck !” contrasting him with handsome John | 
still more unfavorably than at first. I called | 
him the great Dr. Felix all that day, whenever 
I spoke of him, and somehow got a wonderful 
deal of satisfaction out of the epithet. 

All day the sick man kept to his chamber, | 
and I saw that, whether the tuberose had any 
thing to do with it or not, there was clearly no 
feigning now. But toward evening he revived, 
and insisted that Ethlinda and myself, who. 
had, he said, been unconscionably bored all 
day, should take an airing together. The| 
pony-chaise was proposed at first; but no, John | 
said, we must go in his phaeton and ‘irive his | 
beautiful chestnut, which Ruth so much ad- | 
mired. ‘‘ He requires the exercise, and is per- 
fectly safe; only, mind one thing—keep out of | 
the way of the railroad trains!” Then he | 

ked at his watch, and timed us, as he called 

, 80 that we should not be upon the strip of 
road that lay beside the rail-track when the | 
evening express should become due. ‘“‘ Now 
remember !” was his last injunction; and then 
he said, “‘ Hadn’t you beter have Peter take 
you, af or all ?” 

No, we wanted to go alone; we wanted no 
Peter, and would have no Peter. He had 
marked out our drive for us, and had made us | 
promise faithfully to adhere to his direction, 
and he had left out the one cross-road that I so | 
much desired to explore. He kissed his hand | 
to us from the upper window, and I called back 
to him as we mounted the phaeton, ‘ There 
goes the great Dr. Felix just ahead of us; s0, | 
if any thing happens, you see, we will have the 
good fortune to find medical wisdom close at 
hand!” 

So we drove away laughing, following in the | 
track of Dr. Felix and his rusty old buggy. | 
We had followed the route as set down for us 
strictly, passing, against my will, the lane into | 
which we saw the Doctor turn before us, and 
commenting on his sturdy roan as he trotted | 


and caught it again, felt for the ring, and then | out of sight ; 


| clouds rolling up as black as night. 


|set off with all speed for home. 
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but never saying one word of him. 
self, first or last. We did not think of him, 
We had gone to the Gatsimer Oaks, as the 
beautiful belt of woodland that was to end our 
drive was called, and had turned the head of 


| our gay young chestnut homeward, mindful to 


get over the dangerous strip of road betimes, 
when it happened that we discovered a bed of 
ripe strawberries blushing up through the grass 
by the road-side. Wecould not resist the tempt- 


| ation; it would be so nice to take some fresh 


berries, picked with our own hands, home to 
John. We would wait there till the express 
train had passed—that would be the way to 
manage! I made a cup of sassafras leaves, 
very sweet with its linings of silver-gray, and 
had nearly filled it when a low, threatening 
mutter broke out of the Gatsimer Oaks behind 
us, and turning, we saw with sudden alarm the 
We lost a 
minute or two in debating what was best to do; 
wait, and take the risk of the rain, or go for- 
ward and risk the engine and the whistle. 

The air grew blind in a moment, and the 
winds made such tossing and tumbling of the 
oak-tops, and such howlings withal, that we 
were awe-struck, if not afraid, and resolved to 
Our horse 
was quite as likely to be frightened by the 
storm as the whistle ; indeed he already showed 
signs of excitement, that warned us to keep 
before the on-coming clouds if possible. His 
ears were turned back, his eyes scared, and his 
slender legs trembling. He set high his fine 
head, and started off at a lope that was nearly 
acanter. ‘* We shail get over that dangerous 
bit of road at any rate!” says Ethlinda, as we 
mounted the hill that brought us on a level with 
the track, and she gave freer rein to our spirit- 
ed loper. All at once, driving round the curve 
before us, bellowing like a mad bull, and facing 


| right upon us, with fierce red eyes, came the 
| engine. 


A quick lurch to one side, that had 
nearly upset us, a spring forward, and away we 
went with the fury and speed of the wind. Of 
course, the first thing that Ethlinda did was to 


/seream; the next, to try with all her might to 
| run our valiant chestnut into the fence upon 


one side, or the clay-bank upon the other. 
“ Keep a straight rein, and give him head!” I 
cried, but all in vain. She sawed mercilessly 
on the bit, aud directly the ribbons snapped in 
two in her hand. Then came the screams 
again, adding terror to the fright of our horse, 
and causing him to keep his heels in the air for 
the most part. 

The next thing, I saw a little butterfly of a 


‘hat, pink flowers, and yellow straws together, 


whirling through the air, and a cloud of lawns, 
frills, and flounces fluttering oif in the opposite 
direction! I did not look behind—I could not. 
I knew that I was alone with that shadow feared 
by man, and I knew nothing else. And yet I 
did know something else. I distinctly sawethat 
we were approaching the forbidden road. I 
saw one of the Gatsimer teams coming down 
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the slope toward the main road, and wondered 
whether the man would find Ethlinda and carry 
her home, perhaps only her body ; saw the head 
of the Doctor’s roan just behind the wagon-bed 
filled with blue stones, nodding up and down in 
a sober, jog-trot sort of way. 

After this, that awful shadow pretty much 
absorbed me, for my maddened beast, true to 
his old habit, or instinct, turned square off, 
grazing the guide-post, catching the phaeton 
cover on the top of it, wrenching it half away, 
and on and on! Should we run right into 
those six mules? It seemed so. But no, my 
fate was not so ordered. Somehow the driver 
got his team partly clear of the road, my chest- 
nut sheered off, and, like a zigzag of lightning, 
we shot by, clearing the six mules, the two 
clumsy projecting hubs, the big solid heap of 
stones, the Doctor’s slender buggy, and all! 
We passed the piece of woodland beyond which 
John had told me the road was not so pleasant, 
and dashed forward, still at the same rate—the | 
steam-whistle, at momentary intervals, bellow- 
ing away in the distance, for we got over the 
ground almost at the rate of the engine. 

Perhaps the beast will tire himself out, I| 
thought, if we should meet no further obstruc- 
tion, and I and the shadow part company after | 
all. A sudden sense of jamming into new 


conditions—a coming dizziness and darkness— 
and I knew no more till I found myself, with 


head low, and stretched flat, on what proved 
to be a thyme-bed in old Grandmother Van 
Borr’s garden. I did not see the thyme-bed 
at first, nor Grandmother Van Borr. I saw, 
bending over me, the honest, sympathetic eyes 
of Dr. Felix Helper. He was trying to get 
one hand between the thick soft thyme and 
my waist, an achievement soon accomplished 

Then he raised me up, saying, cheerily, as he 
did so, ‘* There, that ‘ll do. We are not hurt 
so badly after all, are we ?” 

So, from the first, you perceive, he made him- | 
self a part of me. I saw now that my boots 
were off and my stockings too, and that one foot | 
and ankle were much swollen, and as blue as the | 
stones I had seen in the Gatsimer wagon-bed, | 

“Broken ?” I said, nodding past the Doctor | 
to my foot. 

“No; sprained. Here, grandmother, sit down | 
on this thyme, please, and prop us up a little; 
we can’t go alone all at once.” 

**Poy, come pack; vat you doos? 
pack! yo pe in pad vork all times, mos’! 
an’ ‘old ye voman’s pig voot!” 

I now saw, with a coarse straw hat set side- 
ways on his gold curls, a child two years old, 
perhaps, standing in the garden walk a few 
yards from me, both chubby hands full of pinks | 
and hollyhocks all crushed together. A short- | 
sleeved shirt of coarse white linen, and a petti- 
coat of red flannel, shrunken with much wasbh- | 
ing, made, together with his straw hat, all his | 
dress, His shoulders had a brave, square set- 
ting, he stood strong on his legs, and his brown 
eyes were so confident of your good-will that 
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the love of almost any woman must, in spite of 
herself, have gone straight to him. Mine did, 
even before a box on the ear from th» bony, 
shriveled hand of the grandmother had brought 
out two great appealing tears to his pretty 
cheeks, 

The second word I spoke was to this child: 
**Come to me, my little beauty!” I said; ‘ give 
me some of your flowers, won't you?” 

** Vot vor call him peauty—him no peauty— 
him’s much yery pad! Voman don’t vant you, 
poy. Co avay! shoo! shoo!” And the grand- 
mother clapped her dry hands and tried to 
frighten the lad away, much as one would scare 
away the crow that was stealing one’s corn. 

I was angry with the old dame, and told her 
I could do without her support, for by this time 
she had set herself against my shoulder. The 
Doctor bit in his lip and a smile with it, and 
then he called, ‘‘Gatty, my little man, won't 
you come and bring us some flowers ?” 

He came at once, his lip trembling, and the 
two tears trembling above it, reaching out his 
hand full of pinks and hollyhocks before him. 


| There came over me, as he stood there, with 


tear-wet cheeks—in his scant petticoat, and 
with sun-burnt feet buried in the thyme, a feel- 
ing which I suspect must be akin to that of 
motherhood. An infinitude of tenderness and 
yearning to take him to my bosom, and to shel- 
ter and save him from allharm. Nay, more, to 
give him all good gifts, and t. make his place 
in the world shine so grandly that no shadow 
of blame or reproach should ever get near him. 
I don’t know how it was, but I took his orphan- 
age for granted, and longed to fill up the gap 
that I felt, in some mysterious way, must needs 
have misshapen his life. 

‘*T must kiss you, my dear,” I said, drawing 
him to me, as he dropped the crushed leaves of 
his odorous pinks in my lap. 

“Vat you say? Him knows not apout—shoo 
long, poy!—him knows not apout kiss—him 
pad !” 

‘*Not know about kisses? What does the 
woman mean?” and I turned from the tooth- 
less old grandam to the Doctor. 

‘*We must not talk too much; our brain is 
excited just now!” he replied, busying him- 
self with a bandage. 

Then he sent the child away to another part 
of the garden, on pretense of wanting some 
fresher flowers; and my attention was at once 
diverted both from myself and the boy. 

One of the Gatsimer men appeared, leading 
John’s horse, stepping high, and dropping sweat. 
The man held him close to the mouth with one 
hand, and patted his proud arched neck with 
the other. Some bedraggled harness hung 
across his back, and the two shafts, slivered 
where they had snapped, dragged either side 
of him along the ground. And all this passed 
before I was fully conscious of all that had hap- 
pened or might have happened. 

Ethlinda had lodged in a thicket, interwoven 
and covered with grape-vines, and had thus es- 
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caped without so much asa bruise. The horse, 
too, was uninjured except by his fright. The 
phaeton had suffered wreck ; had come, in fact, 
to complete grief; and I had sustained the in- 
jury of a sprained ankle, and the experience 
of a fainting fit. 

The stumps of one of the Gatsimer oaks, late- 
ly felled from its place in the highway, caused 
the final catastrophe. We had run over the 
stump, the axle had caught, the jar shattering 
the carriage, and lodging me in a haystack in 
the adjoining field. It was a miraculous es- 
cape, every body said, for I had gone over 
stones and fence-rails enough to have dashed 
my brains out, if I had had twice as many as 
I possessed. And there I was in Grandmother 
Van Borr’s garden; the Doctor, who had faced 
about and driven after me as fast as he conld, 
having picked me up and carried me, pale-faced, 
and with a good deal of hay in my hair, to the 
nearest refuge, which happened to be Dame Van 
Borr’s garden. ; he was in it at the time, hoe- 
ing cabbages, and her little grandchild was there 
too, not hanging to her skirts, as we may sup- 
pose, but off by himself, picking pinks and chas- 
ing bumble-bees. 

The old woman insisted directly that I should 
be taken into the house. Her little Katherine, 
she said, ‘‘ vould pe glad as nothing to share 
her ped mit the vomans!” 

But the Doctor said No; it were much bet- 
ter that I should be taken home at once, ‘‘ if,” 
he said, ‘‘the young lady will accept so poor a 
conveyance as I must offer.” 

‘*Whatever the Doctor thinks best,” I re- 
plied. But I naturally turned my eyes toward 
the house, which I had scarcely observed be- 
fore, and saw sitting at a little window in the 
steep gable a slight girlish woman, spinning 
flax; her hair the color of the mesh on her 
distaff, and with a face pale and settled in 
expression, as if, indeed, she might have died 
in that low garret years agone, and still kept 
on spinning at her flax. And yet she was not 
so much ghost as spirit. Beautiful, very beau- 
tiful, she looked in the dim light; her rustic 
dress simplicity itself, her graceful head thrown 
a little back, one bare arm holding up the thread 
as she spun, and in her thoughts apparently quite 
apart from the things of this low, common earth. 
It may have been the hum of the wheel that kept 
her unconscious of all the noise and stir—so un- 
usual about the secluded place—for evidently 
she was not aware that any thing aside from 
the common was going on. 

Seeing that I noticed her, the old woman 
said: ‘*That is my little von, my granchile 
you calls him; she mos’ every time spins long 
viles deeps don the vays o’ the midnight; no 
moonshine to her; noting at all; spin, spin, the 
vay you sees her now, mos’ every time, dat vay.” 

“Ts she sick ?” 

**No, not vith nothing put only her minds; 
dat is sick as can not pe vell, no, not never!” 
And then, in answer to my look of sympathy, 


for I did not feel privileged to say more, she | 





went on: ‘‘She’s mudder, put not vrow; that 
von tare in te flower-peds, he’s to plames for 
all. I mos’ vishes him no cood. Katherine 
and I ve lives here all lone—petter so—pet- 
ter; noting for us no more—vell, vel—neyer 
minds!” She hid her withered old face in her 
skinny hands, and when the child came to her 
with his fresh-pulled flowers, she said, irrita- 
bly: ‘*Co vay; I vants you not; co vay off— 
furderer you can!” 

While this was going on between us, the Doc- 
tor was out of hearing, looking after his horse, 
He now came up, leading him as close to the 
garden gate as possible. 

“You must tell me your name before I go,” 
I said, taking the boy by his two plump shoul- 
ders, and turning him toward me. 

A trick of manner—something in the eyes, 
or the smile, I know not what—held me spell- 
bound, as, looking me straight in the face, he 
answered, bravely, ‘‘ My name is John Gatsi- 
mer.” Then he folded his little sun-burnt arms 
stoutly across, and stood, as though he reso- 
lutely defied me, and the world together—once 
for all. 

“His vater’s name!” says the grandmother, 
**T gives it him all myselfs—I vould, vor venge- 
ances. Katherine vould not have it so as it 
is—she sbeaks it nevar at all—no times—but 
calls him Gatty mos’ every times. All darks 
mit her now tays—moon shines petter as sun, 
and she spin all viles ven day co up, and ven 
him co down. Vell, vell, let all alones!” 

I reached home before Ethlinda. John had 
heard nothing of the accident, and was waiting 
for me on the piazza. 

“ Where have you been all this while?” was 
his eager question. 

** At the Opera,” I replied. ‘‘ I never saw so 
pretty a Margaret as I saw to-night, at her 
spinning. If you would like to see her, go to 
old Grandmother Van Borr’s garden, and look 
up to the little window in the garret, you will 
be sure tosee her; for I am told she spins there 
often all night long. And here is a ring you 
may throw up to her, if you like. I am done 
with it. Yes, yes, Jobn, I traveled on the for- 
bidden road to-night, and I find you have been 
there before me!” 

Ineed go no further into details. Of course 
our engagement was broken, and you will at 
least partly understand how it might naturally 
enough have come about that I should be now 
wearing this slender plain gold ring. At any 
rate, here I am, disengaged and re-engaged, 
this time for life, for, so far as any regret or 
any hope of mine is concerned, there might be 
no man in the world but plain Felix Helper. 


Three months after this, a letter addressed 
to me and signed Ruth Helper, concluded on 
this wise : 


‘‘Felix has bought me a sewing-machine, 
somewhat to the mortification of mother, and 
what do you think! I have taken Katherine 
Van Borr to live with me, and be my friend and 
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house-mate. Yes, taken her for good and all, 
and little Gatty into the bargain. 


‘*Handsome John did not go abroad as re- | 


ported ; he is at home lying sick with a fever. 
The Doctor, of course—the great Doctor—there 
is but one Doctor now—visits him dail:, and 
brings me most favorable reports of a healthy 
spiritual condition. I have hopes of John yet, 
strange as you may think it!” 

Two months later she writes : 

“Gatty is the delight not only of our house, 
but of the whole village; and Katherine shines 
as all down with her sweetness and her beauty ; 
but yesterday we had a sort of quarrel. I found 
John’s picture under her pillow. 

“She actually loves that man yet! and I see 
now clearly enough I neverdid. I wish he would 
go to the other end of the world, for Katherine 


will only look one way, and sing one song, while | 


he goes prancing up and down. Women are so 
foolish ! 

‘**T proposed to send her to New York for a 
while; but no, she wouldn't go. She just fell kiss- 
ing little Gatty, rocking him on her bosom, and 
singing that tender bit of song, that I know she 
has learned of him—you know whol mean. Wo- 
men areso foolish! Advise me what to say or do.” 

Six months later : 

‘Don’t trouble yourself now about advising 
me in the matter | wrote you of—but to come 
to the point. I have great news. Our boy ran 
away the other day and got lost! He was last 
seen about an old well that is left with mouth 
uncovered, on the common. Of course his mo- 
ther was frantic, and we all feared, indeed, that 


he was lying at the bottom, the sunshine all out 


of his pretty curls. The sympathy of all the 
town was enlisted; the hands at the furnace left 
their work, and came running with ladders and 
ropes. ‘he scene was frightful in itself, so many 
eager men pushing and crowding, so many con- 
tradictory expedients suggested. Nobody was 
bold enough to go down at once, for the well 
was reported to be filled with damps, and it was 
certain that a man had been suffocated in it not 
long before. A light was at last lowered, but 
half-way down went out; then another, and that 
went out too. The mother was there with the 
rest; she could not be kept away; but she nei- 
ther spoke nor shed a tear—we all wished she 
might—the look of deadness that was in her face 
when I first beheld her came all back again. 
All at once there was a new sensation in the 
crowd. Who would have thought there could 
have been at suchatime? It was John Gatsimer, 
who was pushing the men one way and the other, 
and opening a road right between them. He 


did not seem to see Katherine; did not seem to | 


see any body; but got straight to the mouth of 
the well, dashed off coat and vest, put his white 
hands on the rough stones either side of the well, 
and swung himself down, lower, lower ; and now 
his shoulders are sinking, and now his head. 
‘Stand back! stand back! let him have what 
air he can! Wait, man! wait! fasten this rope 
to your waist, for God’s sake!’ were the cries 
that went after him. 

‘* We heard the dull thud of the knotted rope 
they lowered after him against the dripping 
stones, but no word came back from John. He 
had no ladder but the stones with which the well 
was walled round, and these were slimy and 


| moss-covered, so that he must needs dig rests 
| for hards and feet as he went; but though the 
progress was slow, he went on, and down. 

‘** Fifty feet deep, the well was said to be; 
but how much water was at the bottom, no man 
knew—it would not take much to drown a three- 
years-old child. We all knew that. Half-way, 
or a little more, the stones had caved in on one 
side of the well, and a vigorous locust root had 
pushed out a strong young shoot, whose cluster 
of thick branches and cloudy leaves filled up all 
the space; below that the descent must needs 
be more per-lous, because of the darkness. 

** John rested for a moment on this branch, 
and then the cne person permitted to look down 
reported that he was stooping over, almost dou- 
ble, and feeling down among the mass of dark 
leaves, and weeds, and sticks, and whatever had 
accumulated in this dull lodging-place. 

‘* Every voice was hushed now, every breath— 
waiting, waiting. Then came a noise, rather 
than a voice, so hollow and smothered was it. 
‘He is here, lodged in the thorn-bushes!’ A 
little low wail, that hardly came out of the mo- 
ther’s heart—so low that it could not have been 
heard, but for the utter silence—-moaned and 
died; the crowd swayed back involuntarily, and 
left her close to the well’s mouth almost alone. 
And now the dull digging along the stones was 
heard once more. John was coming back alive, 
at any rate. 

‘*** He’s got him!’ cries the man, looking over 
—‘steady, man, steady—-carefu! there!’ And 
now the head, hair clogged with clay-specks and 
stringy with damp, is rising higher and higher, 
and now one white hand clutches the hand of 
the nearest man; up heaves the strong shoulder, 
and dangling, white and limp as a rag, on one 
side, all out of the bedraggled frock, are the two 
sturdy legs; and on the other side, hugged so 
close and so tenderly, droops the pale baby face. 

** Felix, my Felix, was right there, where he 
should have been; but when he would have tax- 
en the child, John says, ‘No, not yet.” Then 
he took him from his shoulder—he was on firm 
ground now—straightened the bedraggled petti- 
coats about the cold feet—combed with his fin- 
gers the dark leaves away from the curls, out of 
which all the sunshine was drowned—held him 
to his bosom a moment—kissed the shut mouth 

before us all; and then, as a baptism of tears fell 
| over the still face, laid him on the heart of his 
mother. 

*** He is not dead!’ cries my Felix, who had 
been suffered to touch the child by this time— 
and then a great cry of joy went up—and all, 
even the roughest man, crowded about John, 
and none could clap him and praise him enough. 
| **For my part, I never saw him look half so 
| handsome as he did then, in his muddy shirt- 

sleeves, and with hair tumbled and scented with 
| the mildew. 

**Our little Gatty, thanks to my Felix, was 
| brought back to life, and is now as well as ever, 
| for all this happened a week ago. 

‘* John Gatsimer has been with us every day ; 
comes and goes in open daylight, and before all 
men; and though he did not follow my advice 

| at the time, and throw that engagement ring up 

to Katherine's window, she will get it yet !—mark 
my words—and very soon, or my name is not 
“Roto HEevrer.” 
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THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. 


N the first century of the Christian era the 
civilized world rested in unexampled peace. 

It was the most tranquil period Europe has ever 
known. No general war disturbed the pros- 
perity of Gaul, Italy, or the East; no wide- 
spread revolution carried carnge and desola- 
tion to the populous provinces of imperial 
Rome.' It was a golden, autumnal season of 
classic civilization, when the ripened fruits of 
long years of material and mental progress were 
showered upon mankind, and when the internal 
decay of the mighty empire was hidden in its 
exterior and splendid tranquillity. Compared 
with the later centuries the first was singularly 
frugal of human life. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury all Europe was torn by fierce religious wars, 
and men died by myriads to gratify the fanat- 
ical malice of kings and priests. In the eight- 
eenth the obstinate vanity of a Louis, a Fred- 
erick, or a George III., covered land and sea 
with slaughter. In the dawn of the nineteenth 
millions of the human race perished by the iron 
will of Napoleon; and the young generation of 
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Antioch, on the Syrian shore, still retained its 
prosperity and its luxurious charms. In the 
midst of its apocalyptic sisters, Ephesus glit- 
tered with artistic decorations, and maintained 
in all their magnificence the Temple and the 
ritual of Diana. Greece boasted the corrupt 
elegance of Corinth, the higher taste of un- 
comparable Athens. Far to the west Carthage 
had risen from its ruins to new importance, 
Spain was adorned with the temples and the 
aqueducts of Saragossa’ and Cordova; the 
banks of the Rhine and the wilds of Gaul were 
sown with magnificent cities; and the camps of 
Britain swiftly grew into populous capitals and 
peaceful homes. In the midst of the series of 
provincial towns stood conquering Rome, the 
mistress of them all, slowly gathering within 
her bosom the wealth, the luxury, the corrup- 
tion of the world. 

But of all the imperial cities the most wonder- 
| ful was still Jerusalem.? In a mysterious antiq- 
| uity none of them could rival her. The towers 
| of Salem had been contemporary with that of 

Belus or Semiramis, of the glory of Thebes and 


| the youth of Memnon. Jerusalem had seen 





Europe and America have seldom known any | the splendors of her conquerors of Babylon and 
long repose from the dreadful duties of the | Egypt sink into decay. A thousand years had 
camp. But in the first century no battle of | passed since David founded the city of Mount 
civilized men occurred equal in importance to | Zion, and still, in the first century, with a sin- 
Sadowa; no siege, except that of Jerusalem, as | gular vitality, the holy site was covered with 
destructive as that of Sebastopol. Under its | magnificent buildings, and a new Temple had 
imperial masters, whether madmen, philoso- risen on Mount Moriah, to surpass the glory of 
phers, or monsters, the Roman world almost | that of Solomon. When the seven hills of 
forgot the art of warfare, and, weighed down by | Rome had been a desolate waste, and the Acrop- 
a general tyranny, gave itself languidly to the | olis the retreat of shepherds—when all Europe 


pursuits of peace. 

A magnificent form of civilization at once 
grew up. Men every where clustered together 
in cities, and surrounded themselves with the 
countless appliances of a luxurious life. The 
theatre and amphitheatre, the aqueduct and 
bath, the graceful temples of yellow marble, the 
groves and gardens, the triumphal arches, the 
forums filled with statues and lined with colon- 
nades, were repeated in all those centres of art- 
istic taste that sprung up, under the fostering 
care of successive emperors, from the Cesarea 
of Palestine to the distant wilds of Britain or 
Gaul. The Roman empire embraced within its 
limits a chain of cities fairer than the proudest 
capitals of modern Europe—a throng of munic- 
ipalities destined to become the future centres 
of Christian thought. At the mouth of the 
venerable Nile stood Alexandria. Its popula- 
tion was nearly a million. It controlled the 
commerce of the world, and its vast fleets often 
covered the Mediterranean. 
of the East—gay, splendid, intellectual ; its uni- 
versity and its library, its philosophers and 
critics, filled the age with active speculation. 





1 Under Augustus and Tiberius Italy was at peace, 
and their successors were satisfied with distant con- 
quests. The Vitellian wars filled Rome and Italy with 


massacres, but were soon terminated by Vespasian. | 


Tacitus, Hist., iii. 72, laments the Capitol. From the 
Jewish war we must abate much of the exaggeration. 


It was the Paris | 


was a wilderness, and savage hunters roamed 
over the site of its fairest cities, Jerusalem had 
| shone over the East a beacon of light, and had 
| observed and, perhaps, guided the, progress of 
| Italy and Greece. She had been often con- 
| quered, but never subdued. More than once 
'leveled to the ground, she had risen from her 
ashes.* For a thousand years the priests had 
| chanted the Psalms of David from Mount Mo- 
|riah, unless in captivity or exile, and still the 
| Jerusalem of Herod and Nero was, in her mag- 
| nificent ritual and her sacred pomp, the rival 
| and the peer of Athens and Rome. 
In the minds of her contemporaries* the 
Jewish capital seems to have excited an intense 
dislike. The Jews were noted for their bigotry 
}and their national pride.* Even in their cap- 
| tivity they despised their conquerors; they 
| turned with contempt from the polished Greeks 
and Romans, and refused to mingle with them 





1 Cesar Augusta. 
2 Tacitus, Hist., y.8. Hierosolyma genticaput. LIllic 


| immense opulentie templum. He sketches imper- 
fectly the history of the famous city. Dum Assyrios 
penes Medosque et Persas Oriens fuit despectissima 
pars servientium. See Josephus, Ant., vii. 3, 2. 
| 3 Josephus, Ant., x. 10; xii.5, 3. Under Antiochus 
the finest buildings were burned, the Temple pillaged. 
* Tacitus, Hist., v. 5, recalls this feeling. Adversus 
omnes alios hostile odium. 
5 Cicero, Pro L. Flacco, 28. Quod in tam suspiciosa 
ac maledica civitate, etc. He speaks of their barbarous 
superstition, and argues like an advocate. 
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as equals or as friends. To the austere Phari- 
see a Cicero or an Atticus was a pariah and an 
outcast, and the chosen people, as far as possi- 
ble, shrank from the unholy society of the gen- 
tile. But this exclusiveness seemed to their 
cultivated contemporaries barbarous and rude ; 
they repaid it by a shower of ridicule and sar- 
casm. The Roman writers, from Cicero to 
Tacitus, paint the Jews as the degraded vic- 
tims of a cruel superstition. The Roman sat- 
irist accused them of worshiping the empty air 
or the passing cloud ;' the people of Rome, of 
adoring the vilest animals ;* and no author cf 
that intellectual age had discovered that the 
lyrics of the Jewish king were more sublime 
than those of Pindar; that the conflicts and 
the trials of a human soul were nobler themes 
than the Olympic sports or the triumphs of 
Hiero. No Roman writer had studied with care 
the Jewish Scriptures, or had contrasted the 
sibylline oracles with the prophecies of Isaiah, 
Yet even to the Greeks and Romans a mys- 
terious awe invested the holy city. They heard 
with wonder of that inner shrine where no im- 
age of a deity was seen, but within which no 
profane eye was allowed to gaze: of the golden 
candlestick, the priceless veil; of the pompous 
worship of an invisible God.* They knew that 
to the austere Jew the fairest statues of Phidias, 
the most gloriors representations of Jupiter and 
Apollo, were oniy an abomination. They had 


learned that the despised Israelites were look- 
ing forward to the advent of a prophetic Messiah 
whose reign should be aniversal, and who should 
subject al! nations to his sway; and emperors and 
kings had been Startled and roused to cruelty by 


their unflinching faith. But no heathen writer 

could have supposed that the promised Messi h 

was to be a God of boundless love ;* that from 

the heart of the abject and hated race was to 

come forth a generous sympathy for the suffer- | 
ing and the sad of every land; that from mys- 

terious Jerusalem was to descend upon the 

world a faith that taught the common brother- 

hood of man, a charity as limitless as its celes- 

tial source. 

This remarkable mental revolution took place 
within the first century. In a brief period Je- 
rusalem was transforimed from a centre of bigot- 
ry and intolerance to become the joy and hope 
of nations. The church of Christ arose. Scarce- 
ly thirty-five years elapsed from the death of 
the Divine Teacher until the final ruin of the 
holy city; yet in those few years grew up a 
society of inspired missionaries, equal in power, 
in gifts and grace, who carried the tidings of | 
hope and faith to the distant capitals of hea- | 
thendom. The church of Jerusalem, the church 
of Christianity, was formed upon the simplest | 


a Juvenal, Sat., xiv. 100 et 204. Nil preter nubes et | 
celi numen adorant. 

2 Tertullian, Apol., cxvi. Petronius et porcinum 
numen adoret. 3 Tacitus, Hist., v. 9%. 

* Unless we trace the prophecy of Virgil to a Jewish | 
source. The harsher traits of Judaism were well 
known to the Romans. See Martial, v. 29; xi. 95. 
Persius, Sat., v. 180. Ovid, De Arte Am., i. 76, 416. 
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and most natural plan. Its affairs were dis- 
cussed and determined in a general assembly 
of all the faithful. It knew no earthly master, 
acknowledged no temporal head. The apostles 
themselves, full of humility and love, yielded 
to each other’s opinions, and consented to be 
bound by the decisions of their own body or of 
the united church.' Peter, wh vigorous 
faith formed for a time the chief support of his 
companions, was sometimes governed by the 
Hebraic impulses of the austere James, and 
was afterward softened by the generous remon- 
strances of Paul. James himself, the brother 
of the Lord,? at the apostolic council urged 
compromise and peace. The apostles laid no 
claim to infallibility ; they trembled lest they 
themselves might become castaways. The 
church was a true republic, in which, in his un- 
affected humility, no man sought authority over 
another, and where all were equal in a common 
faith, an overpowering love. Its ritual was the 
natural impulse of a believing heart. The 
Christians met in private rooms or on the flat 
tops of houses, and joined at regular intervals in 
prayer and praise. The sermon of the presby- 
ter and the apostle was usually unpremeditated, 
and pointed to the sacrifice of Calvary. No 
painted robes, no gorgeous rites, no pagan cens- 
ers or chanting priests, disturbed the season of 
divine communion. The commemoration of 
the last sad supper was performed by carrying 
the bread and wine from house to house; and 
when the inspired missionaries set out, full of 
joy and faith, to bear their good tidings to 
splendid Antioch or gilded Ephesus, their dress 
was as plain as their Master’s, their poverty as 
conspicuous as his. From Jerusalem, which 
had till now heaped only anathemas upon the 
gentiles, the early church descended, the teach- 
er of self-denial, benevolence, and hope to man. 

The holy city of the first century was not 
that scarred and stricken waste that now meets 
the traveler’s eye.* It was gay with palaces 
of marble and streets of costly houses; with the 
homes of the wealthy Sadducees, who had won 
their fortunes in trading with Eastern lands, 
and of that priestly aristocracy who had en- 
grossed the high offices of the Jewish church, 
Above the deep ravines of Jehoshaphat and Hin- 
nom. the hill of Zion rose to the southward,‘ 
covered with fine buildings and the palaces of 
its Idumezan kings. On the west and north the 
lower Acra was perhaps the home of the labor- 
ing class. Farther northward, the new scburb 


of Bezetha, which had grown up under the suc- 


cessors of Herod the Great, was no doubt filled 





1 Clem. Roman., about 97, disapproves of the peo- 
ple removing blameless presbyters. 1 Ep. to Corinth- 
ians, c. 44. 

2 James is called ‘‘the brother of the Lord” in the 
Scriptures; tradition has sought to make him a cousin. 
See article “ Brothers” in M‘Clintock and Strong’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia. 

3 Robinson, Biblical Researches, i. 380 et seg. Tob- 
ler, Topographie von Jerusalem. 

* Derenbourg, Essai sur I'Histoire et la Géographie 


| de la Palestine, i. 154. 
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with the warehouses and the rich dwellings of | third court, with gates of gold and stones of 


the Jewish merchants. On the eastern preci- 
pice, that overhung the vale of Jehoshaphat and 
the brook of Kedron, stood that magnificent 
Temple which, to the impassioned Jew, seemed 
to surpass in splendor as in holiness every oth- 
er earthly shrine. A tall and shapely build- 
ing of pure white marble, seated on the high 
top of Mount Moriah,’ was the central fane 
where the Almighty was believed to dwell. It 
was seamed with golden plates, and covered by 
a roof of gilded spikes, lest the birds of the air 
might rest uponit. To the pilgrim afar off, on 
the north or east, it glittered in the bright sun- 
light of Judza with an effulgence that seemed 
divine. Within were two chambers. One was 
that Holy of Holies into which no profane eye 
was allowed to gaze. It was wreathed in rare 
workmanship of the purest gold; and before its 
golden doors hung a veil, priceless in value, 
woven with the rarest skill of Jewish and Baby- 
lonian maids,? The outer chamber contained 
the golden candlestick whose seven lamps were 
the seven planets; the twelve loaves that mark- 
ed the passing year; the fragrant spices that 
declared the universal rule of God. Here, too, 
the walls and roof were covered with golden 
vines, and huge bunches of golden grapes hung 
on every side. The Jewish taste for costly orna- 
ments lavished itself on the Holy House.* Its 
doors were of pure gold; its whole front was 


covered by immense plates of gold; at the en- 
trance hung @ second veil of Babylonian work- 
manship, embroidered with mystical devices in 
scarlet, purple, or blue. 

Such was the Holy House, the earthly rest- 
ing-place of Him who had thundered from Sinai 


or spoken by the prophets. The approach to 
it was through a succession of magnificent ter- 
races.* Around the sacred precinct, at the 
foot of the hill, ran a wall of immense stones, 
wrought into each other, and embracing a cir- 
cuit of several thousand feet. The inner side 
of the wall was a portico supported on huge 
pillars of marble, beneath whose shelter the 
sellers of doves and the money-changers held a 
busy traffic. The whole area was called the 
Court of the Gentiles, and was the common re- 
sort of the Greek, the Roman, and the Jew. 
But within it, at the base of an ascending ter- 
race, was drawn a graceful balustrade of stone- 
work, upon whose pillars was inscribed a warn- 
ing that none but the pure Jew could pass, 
under pain of death. No Greek nor Roman 
might enter its exclusive barrier. Above it, a 
flight of steps led to a second court or square, 
surrounded by a magnificent wall. It was the 
outer sanctuary, and within was provided a 
separate place for women. Still higher rose a 





: Mischna, iii. p. 334. Mons edis erat quadratus, 
De Mensuris Templi. 2 Id., iti. p. 362. 

3 The Mischna is filled with details of golden orna- 
ments and costly wood, iii. p. 362. 

4 It is impossible to reconcile the different accounts 
of the Temple in Josephus and.the Mischna; I have 
therefore given a brief outline. 





costly workmanship, containing the altar from 
which the perpetual smoke curled up to heay- 
en, and the Holy House with the candlestick 
and the Holy of Holies. : 
To the north of the Temple, and joined to it 
by a bridge or stairs, stood that well-known 
tower upon which no Jew could look without 
a silent curse upon the gentile. The castle of 
Antonia was at once a palace, a prison, a for- 
tress. Within its massive walls, that seem to 
have covered a wide surface, were inclosed a 
series of magnificent rooms, courts, barracks 
for soldiers, and perhaps dungeons for the re- 
fractory Jew.' Here St. Paul found shelter 
from the angry throngs of the Temple, and, by 
the care of the Roman captain, escaped the fate 
of Stephen. The tower was always guarded 
by a Roman garrison; its turrets overlooked 
the excited host of worshipers in the courts of 
the Temple below, and the glitter of foreign 
spears upon its impregnable walls reminded 
every Jew that the kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon was no more, The hill of Zion was pro- 
faned by a heathen master; the God of Jacob 
seemed abased before the idols of the gentiles. 
Deep down below the eastern side of the 
Temple walls, the chasm or ravine of Jehosha- 
phat, a rift apparently cloven by some fierce 
convulsion, separated the hill of Moriah from 
the Mount of Olives.» The head grew dizzy 
in looking down from the Temple walls into tlic 
bed of the Kedron. Yet the Mount of Olives 
was only a few hundred feet distant from the 
sacred precinct; its sides were carefully culti- 
vated, and belonged perhaps fo the wealthy 
priests ;* from its top could be seen the city ly- 
ing extended below; and far to the east might 
be traced the glittering line of the Dead Sea.‘ 
Along the side of the mountain spread the olive 
groves of the garden of Gethsemane. Its peace- 
ful walks were no doubt a favored retreat for 
the contemplative, the silent, and the sad. 
Peace and prosperity seemed once more 
within the walls of Zion. Its people, always 
industrious and frugal, were advancing in 
wealth and ease. Jerusalem was a hierarehic- 
al city, and resembled, upon an extensive scale, 
an English cathedral town.® Its topics of con- 
versation, its subjects of interest, were all relig- 
ious. At the front of its society stood a few 
priestly families, possessed of great weaith and 
influence, who engrossed the chief offices ot 
the church. Ananias, Caiaphas, and Eleazer 
were the leaders of a narrow aristocracy distin- 
guished for its bigotry and pride, its luxury and 
pomp. The splendor of their dress and their 
wasteful extravagance are noticed with severity 

1 Josephus, De Bell. Jud., v. 5, 8. 

2 Robinson, Bib. Researches, i. 826. 

3 Derenbourg, i. 467. See Tobler’s Topographie von 
Jerusalem, who quotes vol. 2, p. 987, La Citez de Je- 
rusalem, a description written in 1187. 

4 Robinson, i. 349. “The waters of the Dead Sea 
lay bright and sparkling in the sunbeams.” 

5 Derenbourg, with the aid of the Talmad, has giv- 
en new light upon the condition of Jernsalem, %. 140. 
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in the Taimuds. 
related that he wore but once a magnificent 
robe worked for him by his mother, and then 
gave it to an attendant. Eleazer had one so 
splendid and so transparent that his colleagues 
refused, to allow him to use it.t. The priests 
feasted together at costly banquets, and lavished 
their wealth in pompous c: remonials and use- 
less display. A congregation of priests and 
doctors of the law governed the city.* It was 
called the Sanhedrim, or the Seveuty, and its 
bitter intolerance and cruelty were felt by all 
the apostles. It was a high-priest who or- 
dered Paul to be smitten in the face; it was 
to the corrupt and fallen churchman that the 
apostle cried out: “‘ Thou whited sepulchre.” 
The city was thronged with a busy and pros- 
perous population. Every Jew was taught in 
his youth some useful trade ; the perpetuity of 


the race is due in great part to its habits of in- | 
the position of the head of the early church, 


dustry and frugality. Amidst the throngs that 
filled the shops and warehouses and the quiet 
homes of Jerusalem were seen the wealthy Sad- 
ducee, to whom the present life seemed the end 
of all; the austere and formal Pharisee, who 
practiced the minute requirements of the law ; 
the Jew from Alexandria or Cxsarea, softened 
by the contact of Greek philosophy; the wild 
Idumzan, and the fanatical zealot. 
great paschal feast called the faithful to the 
Temple, its wide area was filled with the united 
descendants of Benjamin and Judah, and a 
fierce religious excitement ruled in the sacred 
city that the Roman garrison itself could scarce- 
ly restrain. It was often a period of tumult 
and disorder. Strong patriotic impulses stirred 
the fanatical throng. The children of Israél, 
gathered in their holy seat, saw before them 
the habitation of the Most High, and in His 
streugth fancied themselves invincible. 


To the eye of History twelve sad yet hope- | 
ful men, charged with a heavy task, stand out 
distinctly amidst the busy throngs of Jerusa- | 


lem. The bold and ardent Peter, the fond 


and tender John, the faithful James, led back | 


their companions to the beautiful city.* They 
wandered together through its crowded streets ; 
they preached in friendly houses; they met 
often in the Temple to pray. They were Jews, 
and they had resolved that Jerusalem should 
be the centre of that wide religious reform 
which they felt was tc flow from their teach- 
ing. It was inthe city of David rather than of 
Romulus that the Christian church was to find 
its model and its source.* In some plain house 
belonging to the mother of John lived the 
Holy Virgin, cherished, tradition relates, by him 
who had been the best beloved of her Divine 
Son and by her whose bounty had often fed and 
clothed the houseless Saviour. Her children 





2 Id., i. 141. 
329 


2, 


? Derenibourg, i. 232. 
3 Acts, i. 12. Neander, Kirchengeschichte, i. 
describes the invisible church of Paul and James. 
The first epistle of Clement. Rom. may be looked at 
as showing the sentiment of his age. 
* Acts, i. 4 


Of Ismaél ben Phabi it is! 


When the | 


| Son were surpassed by the truth. 
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seem soon to have gathered around her. James, 
according to the spurious epistle of Ignatius,' 
which, however, may retain some trace of leg- 
endary truth, resembled in appearance his Lord 
and brother. In character he was so eminent- 
ly pure as to be known as James the Just. He 
lived in honorable poverty. He wore the plain- 
est dress and fed on the simplest food. His 
name was renowned for perfect honesty and 
truth. He was a Hebrew of the strictest sect, 
and performed with rigid care every require- 
ment of the Jewish law.* His knees grew 
callous from his constant attitude of prayer; 
his heart was full of intense love for the de- 
parted Lord; his life was spent in visiting the 
widow and the fatherless and in keeping him- 
self unspotted from the world, It was natural, 
therefore, that the disciples should turn with 
unaffected reverence to the representative of 
the family of their Master, and James assumed 


By later writers he is called bishop; but no 
title and no authority were annexed to his of- 
fice.* He was rather an elder or adviser, coun- 
seling the faithful in moments of difficulty, 
guiding the deliberations of the inspired assem- 


| blies, and leading on his followers to a spotless 


life. 

Around the home of the Virgin were prob- 
ably assembled her younger children, the breth- 
ren and sister's of the Lord. But of them we 
hear nothing until after the martyrdom of 


| James, when Simeon, his brother or his cousin, 


becomes his successor. Yet it is pleasant to 
fancy, with the old tradition, that Mary staid 
long in the house of the gentle John, that her 
last years were cheered by his constant care, 


}and that she was able to bear witness to the 


world that all the marvels told of her Divine 
In the spu- 
rious Ignatian epistles a letter of Mary is in- 
serted. It is a reply to an invitation of Igna- 
tius, the martyr bishop, to visit him at Anti- 
och.* Its simplicity and its purity might al- 
most affirm its authenticity; it has neither the 
superstition nor the grossness of the papal age. 
The Virgin gently assures the good bishop that 
all he had heard of Christ was true; that she 


| would gladly visit him in company with John; 


and exhorts him to stand fast in persecution.® 
The romance of the correspondence between 
Mary, John, Ignatius, seems to carry us back 
into some humble and happy home at Jerusa- 
lem, where, amidst the harsh strife of the cor- 
rupt city, a boundless purity, a limitless love, 


1 To St. John. See Hefele, Migne, v. 626, for an 
account of Ignatius. 

2 Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23, 
déxetat Thy éxkNeciav—o adeAXPos Tov Kupiov ‘laxw Bos, 


quoting Hegesippus, Aca 


3 Eusebius, ii. 1. The title is not Scriptural. 

4 Migne, Pat. Grec. Migne’s uncritical and partial 
collection should be read with caution, v. 942, 943. Le 
Nourry, in his Prolegomena, and the Romish writ- 
ers, reject these epistles, partly because Mary is called 
the mother of Jesus and not of God. 

5 Migne, Pat. Grec., v. 943. She is made to say, De 
Jesu que a Joanne audieti et dedicisti, verasunt. She 
calls herself humilis ancilla Christi Jesu. 
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shed over its modest scene the peace of heav- | 
en. 
A frequent visitor at the house of John and | 


Mary was no doubt the impetuous but true- | 


hearted Peter. In history there are two St. 


Peters. 


church at Rome. Every unhallowed and world- 
ly impulse wes gradually numbered among the 
attributes of the great apostle. In the third 


century his Roman defamers began to invest | 


him with an ambitious design of subjecting all 
other bishops. In the fifth, Leo openly de- 
manded for him a universal primacy of author- 
ity that was denied both at Chalcedon and 
Constantinople. 


man states by force and fraud. In the eleventh 


century the haughty Hildebran@, in the hal- | 
lowed name of Peter, proclaimed himself the | 
In | 
to enforce the | 


temporal and spiritual master of the world. 
the thirteenth, Innocent IIL, 
authority of Rome, filled Europe with blood- 


shed, and exterminated the heretics of Pro- | 


vence. St. Peter was now made the author of 
the Inquisition, the champion of the Crusades, 


the oppressor of the humble, a universal perse- | 
Still later, he was represented by the | 


cutor. 


horrible vices of a Borgia. At the Reforma- 


tion he was held up to mankind as the foe of | 


rising knowledge, the patron of a dull conserv- 
atism. 


bitter malevolence of the Council of Trent, and | 


to have countenanced every crime of Charles 
V. or Philip II. In the nineteenth century, 


his name is once more invoked by the bishop | 
of Rome in exciting a new assault upon human | 


freedom, Priests and pope, in their final coun- | 
cil, present once more to mankind their tradi- 
tional St. Peter—ambitious, cruel, tyrannical | 
—and declare his infallibility.* 


Very different was the true St. Peter of the 


Gospels and the Acts. He was ever lament- 
ing his own fallibility. In a moment of terror, 
at the thought of death, he had denied his 
Saviour. On him the eye of affection had 
been turned reproachfully ; to him had been 
spoken the words of indignation, ‘‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” His fervent love had won 
forgiveness; he was the rock on which the 
church was built. Again he had denied his 
Master when he strove to enforce the Mosaic 
law on the followers of Christ ; again he yielded, 


conscience-smitten, to the intercession of James | 


and the fierce denunciation of, St. Paul. At 
the sacred supper it was not Peter that leaned 


on the bosom of the Lord, and only his age and | 


his rude eloquence gave him any precedence 
among the disciples. Often the first to act or 


speak, his advice was not always followed. To | 


James the Just, to John and Peter, the Lord, 





1 Baronius, Ann. Ecc., sees nothing but Peter in the 
early age, i. 288. Petrus a Christo primata in omnes 
est auctus, etc. Quidnam est, quod oculi omnium 


convertuntur in Petrum? Within a brief period all | 


eyes were turned on Paul. 


One is the ambitious, the unscrupy- | 
lous, the cruel and tyrannical creation of the | 


At a later period he was | 
made a temporal prince, ruling over the Ro- | 


He was supposed to have inspired the | 


Ea re 
after his resurrection, communicated a divine 
| knowledge ; ;* and Peter seems to have paid a 
willing deference to the family of his Master, 
His true greatness, his inspired eminence 
| above mankind, lay in the humility with which 
he subdued his own impetuous nature, in the 
lessons of gentleness and purity which he so 
freely inculeates upon his disciples, To him 
the worship paid to a modern pope must have 
seemed a whocking idolatry, ‘‘I am but a 
man,” he cried to the Roman convert who 
would have adored him. He could scarcely 


| have presided at an auto da fé, for his language 


is ever mereiful and forbearing. 
he disclaimed all superiority, and would be 
only an elder among elders.* Instead of the 
vicar of Christ, the lord of kings, the keeper 
of the sword of persecution, he would have all 
men humble themselves to one another, ‘ Love 
as brethren,” he cried; ‘be pitiful, be court- 
eous, not rendering evil for evil.” ‘‘ God re- 
sisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the hum- 
, ble.”* To such a nature the vain strife of con- 
tending bishops, the pretensions of priests to 
| spiritual and temporal despotism, the unhal- 
| lowed splendors of the medieval church, the 
horrors of the Inquisition and the massacres of 
the religious wars, the pride of a Hildebrand, 
the cruel rage of an Innocent III., must have 
seemed the orgies of evil spirits clad in a sacred 
robe. 

With St. Peter is constantly associated the 
gentler John. Together they had fished upon 
| the Sea of Galilee, had left their nets at the 
| call of the Master, and followed him in his wan- 
derings through Judea, Together they had be- 
held the crucifixion ; together they had wept 
through the night of nights; they had run to- 
| gether i in the morning to the sepulchre,. Sut 
the tender love of the faithful John had urged 
| him on swifter than Peter, and he had first 
seen that the stone was rolled away. Togeth- 
er they were to suffer imprisonment and perse- 
cution; preached in Samaria ; performed mira- 
cles; and were at last parted to die in foreign 
lands and by a different death.* St. John rep- 
resents, if possible, a higher form of human ex- 

cellence than his ardent companion. “The Say- 

‘iour, we are told, loved him above iall other 
men. In his boundless affection his Master 
had discovered no flaw; on him the divine 
countenance had never turned reproachfully. 
St. John’s life and writings are filled with that 
intense sentiment of tenderness and compassion 
which is the soul of Christianity, and which was 
to flow in a full tide over the human race.°® 


For himself 


1 Ensebius, H. E.,ii. 1. Soin the Sininaite of Pa- 
pias, Andrew is named before Peter, iii. 39. 
2 1 Pet., v. 1. 
3 1 Pet., v. 5. So the epistles of Clement and Poly- 
carp reflect the humility of the apostles. 
4 Ensebius, H. E. 
5 Neander, Denkwiirdigkeiten, Geschichte des 
Christenthums, etc., i. 399, has an instructive essay 
| on Christian brotherhood. The Christians formed a 
united family; they sent aid to each other every 
| where—bis nach den entfernsten Gegenden. 








He was a fisherman, like his father ; | 


labor. 
but he had inherited some property, and was 
possibly able to obtain a better education than 
fell to the lot of the other apostles. His writ- 
ings show traces of an acquaintance with Greek | 
philosophy. Of the other members of the sa- 
cred company scarcely any thing is told. Tra- 
dition has vainly striven to follow them in their 
missionary toils, and has sent them forth to 
found churches in India and Ethiopia, in Brit- 
ain or Gaul. They were all poor, plain men, 
yet it can not be inferred that they were 
wholly uneducated. Every Jew was usually | 


| 
| 


taught to read, if not to write; and the apos- | 


tles, from their youth, had been familiar with 
the wonderful lyrics of David and the inspired 
precepts of the law. Their minds had been fed 
upon the solemn liturgy of the Temple; they 
had heard the holy lessons chanted by the 
priests, and had listened to the wild strains of 
the lyre and the cymbals that accompanied the 
sacred rites. With music and poetry, there- 
fore, they were not wholly unacquainted, and 
they had learned to waich the lovely changes 
of nature on the shores of Galilee. Here, Jo- 
sephus tells us, was the brightest landscape of 
Judea, In Galilee the sower trod the ever- 
fertile fields with joy; the songs of the mar- 
riage feast and the cries of happy children 
were heard over the land; the lily trembled 
on its stalk more splendid than Solomon’s 
glory; the olive and the vine poured forth 
their abundant fruit. But, above all, the dis- 
ciples had heard lessons of divine wisdom, and 
been instructed by parable, precept, example, 
by the Sermon on the Mount. 

Affrighted and dismayed by the spectacle of 
the crucifixion, the faithful eleven had fled from 
Jerusalem and betaken themselves to their 
nets.? Recalled by the well-known voice of 
their risen Lord, they returned to the city, and 
met together in their plain lodging, the upper 
chamber, to found the infant church. Before 
them lay a heavy task. Through persecution 
and suffeiag, in poverty and weakness, they 
were to preach to all nations the lesson of heay- 
enly peace; they were to break down the mighty 
fabrics of formalism; to blend into one Chris- 
tian family the gentile and the Jew. Yet nev- 
er had the ruling religions of the world seemed 
more firmly established than when the apostles 
began their labors. In Jerusalem the fierce 
zeal of the Jews was aroused to new vigor by 
the shame of a foreign rule.* The presence of 
a gentile master, the hostile spears of Antonia, 
deepened to a wild enthusiasm the ardor with 
which the assembled nation performed its devo- 
tions in the Temple, and kept with rigid minute- 
ness the strict requirements of the law. Nev- 





1 Rey, Etude de la Tribu de Juda, still finds mag- 
nificent groves of olives in Judza (p. 19), and quotes 
the reverend Robinson often. Of Galilee, Josephus 
has given a pleasing account, B. J., iii. 3. 

2 St. John, xxi.3. Simon Peter said, I go a-fishing. 

3 Raphall, Post-Biblical Hist., fi. 399 et seq. 
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His youth was apparently passed in active | er were the rites more splendid, the throngs of 


the festal seasons more numerous, than when, 
under the Roman procurators, the tribes gather- 
ed on the holy hill. A perpetual horror hung 
over the fanatical nation lest strangers might 
defile their Temple; a keen watch was kept 
over the sacred site; and every Jew was pre- 


| pared to lay down his life to save it from gen- 


tile desecration.' Pharisees and Sadducees 
united in this dreadful resolution, and even the 
gentle Essenes were afterward found fighting in 
defense of their Temple and its God. 

Hatred for the gentile had deepened the 
patriotic faith of the Jew, but ‘ad left his relig- 
ion a corrupt formalism. ‘The higher orders 
of the priests were noted for their pride and 
their rapacity. To maintain their luxurious 
splendor, they plundered the people ; to confirm 
their power, they put to death their rivals. The 
holy city was often startled by the news of an 
assassination or a murder, and often fierce tu- 
mults arose within the walls of the Temple itself, 
and dyed its sacred courts with blood. A gen- 
eral corruption of morals had followed the crue! 
reign of Herod and the Romans; the Saddu- 
cees,? rich, venal, and unscrupulous—the Phar- 
isees, linked together in their unholy brother- 
hood, had filled Jerusalem with their vices and 
their crimes; the poor were oppressed by usu- 
rers and cheated by forestallers; and great 
wealth was seldom gained by honest means. 
Throughout the open country robbers from the 
rocky caves of Lebanon preyed upon the indus- 
trious, and perhaps gave rise to the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. They were the zealots 
or patriots who had taken an oath never to sub- 
mit to the Roman rule, and who fled from the 
city to rocky fastnesses and hiding-places, from 
whence they issued forth at night to plunder 
equally the Roman, Samaritan, or Jew.* Not 
seldom they made their way back to Jerusalem, 
and in the throng stabbed some unlucky priest 
or wealthy citizen who had shown too great sub- 
servience to the Roman rule.* 

In the most bigoted of cities the apostles 
were to preach a new faith; to their enraged 
and rebellious countrymen they were to teach 
lessons of tend@ness toward the Roman and 
the Greek. But if they ventured to look be- 
yond the limits of Judwa the prospect of relig- 
ious reform seemed even less encouraging. Far 
before them spread that gentile world of which 
they knew only by report, where for cpuntless 
generations the white-robed priests had cele- 
brated the rites of Jupiter or Minerva, the gods 
of Homer and Pindar, of Eschylus and Ennius, 
in templessplendid with the offerings of the faith- 
ful and consecrated by an undoubting supersti- 
tion. Unlearned and modest rustics, touched 








1 Josephus, B. J., ii. x. 4. Raphall, ii. 399. 

2 Derenbourg, i. 143. See De Saulcy, Histoire 
d’Hérod. 3 Raphall, ii. 365. 

+ Josephus, B. J., ii. 12, paints a dark picture of 
the horrors in the city at a later period. The Sicarii 
murdered men in the daytime, and then hid in the 
throng. They appeared in Herod’s time. 
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only by a sacred fire, they were commissioned Suddenly there spread through the city of 


to penetrate to Antioch and Ephesus, to Athens 
and Rome, and declare to hostile paganism the 
wonders of the cross. But how could they hope 


| David a wild religious excitement, a revival 
more wonderful than prophet or priest had 
ever caused. The spirit of God moved over 


to be believed! Never had the ancient faith | the chosen people.t The voices of the apos- 
seemed more firmly established. At its front | tles, accompanied by miracles and prodigies 
stood the Roman emperor, the chief priest of | and telling the story of heavenly compassion, 
the pagan world, the master of the lives and | melted the hearts of the penitent Jews. Im- 
fortunes of his subjects, proclaiming his ownin- | mense congregations assembled around the 
fallibility, and announcing himself to be a god. | house of the teachers, and professed their 
In the city of Rome, the central shrine of hea- | faith. Three thousand were converted in one 
thenism, beneath the goldenroofofthe Capitoline | day. The number of believers was constantly 
temple, the St. Peter’s of antiquity, amidst the | enlarged. The Jews of every land, who had 
chant of choristers, the smoke of censers, the | come up to Jerusalem from their distant homes 
musical intonations of the stoled and mitred | in Babylon or Alexandria, Syria and Greece, 
priests, a Caligula or a Domitian was adored were filled with a novel fervor. The people 
by his trembling subjects as the representative | of Jerusalem of every rank yielded to the gen- 
of deity on earth. No bishop of Rome ever | eral impulse, and worshiped Him whom they 
possessed a more imperious sway over the faith | had crucified. Priests, learned in the teach- 
of mankind; no Hildebrand or Innocent was |iugs of the rabbins, and weary of the empty 
ever more jealous of his spiritual rule, or perse- | formalism of the law, threw themselves at the 
cuted with greater vigor the luckless heretic. | apostles’ feet. Wealthy citizens sold their 
Whoever denied the infallibility of Caligula |lands and houses, and gave their possessions 
was condemned to the cross or the scourge, | to the cause of Christ.? A holy brotherhood, 
and the prudent cities of the Roman empire | a congregation of saints, sprang up in the cor- 
hastened to adore the statues of the imperial | rupt city; the meek and spotless Christian 
god. Nor was the splendor of the ancient rit-| walked amidst the throngs of the crowded 
ual inferior to that of modern Rome. The one, | streets teaching by his words and his exam- 
in fact, is borrowed from the other. The Pon-| ple;* in many a humble dwelling on the Acra 


tifex Maximus of the Capitoline temple has been 
transformed into the Pontifex Maximus of the 
church of Rome ;- the rich robes and mitre of 
the ancient priest adorn the modern pope; the 
tapers and lighted lamps, the incense and the 
lustral water, the images glittering with gems 
and gold, the prayers, the genuflections, the 
musical responses, and the gay processions of 
the servants of the pagan temple have been pre- 
served wherever the Roman faith is dominant, 
from Italy to Peru. 

It was against this imposing formalism, whose 
centre was ancient Rome, that the apostles were 
to wage incessant war, in poverty, humility, per- 
secution, death. They were to strike down the 
imperial Pontifex Maximus, who claimed to be 
a god; they were to drive the priests from the 
altar and banish the glittering images, the un- 
hallowed rites; they were t® preach, amidst 
the fearful corruptions of the age, a spotless 


| or stately palace on the hill of Zion the sound 
) of Christian prayer and praise was heard; 
}and all Jerusalem seemed ready to worship 
, at the cross of Calvary. 

Thus, almost in a moment, the church of Je- 
|rusalem and of Christ arose. It was about the 
|year 35. Tiberius was on the throne of the 
| world, and was hidden in his island fastness, 
| hated by mankind. Within two years he was 
| to die, and transmit his authority to Caligula. 

At Jerusalem the family of Herod the Great, 
| always patronized by the Roman emperors, still 
held a certain authority. Augustus and Tiberi- 
| us, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero had each main- 
tained a friendly intercourse with the Jewish 
kings. Herod the Great died in the first year 
| of the century, just after the birth of Christ; 
|his son, Herod Antipas, succeeded him in a 
nominal rule over a part of Palestine, and 
| reigned until perhaps the year 39.*  Agrip- 


purity ; to inculcate honesty, industry, humili- | pa L, the grandson of Herod the Great, and 
ty, and love; to prepare mankind for a better | the friend from childhood of the emperor Ca- 
life. They met in an upper chamber in Jeru- | ligula, next governed Judea, from 41 until 44. 
salem, elected Matthias in the place of Judas, | His son, Agrippa II., was made king of Chal- 
by the suffrage of all the small band of Chris- ‘cis in 48, His little royalty was afterward en- 
tians ; and then, in the heart of the hostile city, larged, but never embraced the province of Ju- 


| 
surrounded by the fanatical throngs of Pharisees 
and Sadducees, exposed fo the dagger of the Si- 
carii and the rage of the Sanhedrim, began to 
speak of Him who had walked with them on 
the Sea of Galilee. 
1 Suetonius, Calig., See Merivale, H. R., v. 405. 


Caligula claimed an equality with Jove. 
2 Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus, would trace the 





99. 


Roman ritual back to the apostles—nulla autem du- | 


bitatio est, quin vel ipsis Apostolis viventibus aliquis 
fuerit Liturgie ; but the supposition is unhistorical as 
well as nnscriptural. See cap. i. p. 3; ii. p. 10. 


da nor the city of Jerusalem. He survived 
| the destruction of the sacred seat. During 
the whole apostolic period, therefore, the holy 
city was under the direct control of officials 
| appointed at Rome; and it can hardly be 
| doubted that the Roman court was constant- 


1 Pressensé, Le Premier Siécle, i. 347. 

2 Ensebius, H. E., ii. 17. 

3 Epistle to Diognetus, c. v., defines the Christian. 
He is to love all men; he is persecuted by all. 

* Archelaus reigned a few years over Judza. 
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ly informed of the rapid progress of the new 
faith, From the doubtful letter of Pontius 
Pilate to Tiberius, and from the account of 
the trial of St. Paul, we may at least infer that 
so important a movement had not been neg- 
lected by the jealous despots of the Roman 
world; and it seems probable that no city 
of the empire was better known to Claudius 
and to Nero than the ancestral home of their 
friends Agrippa I. and II., the direct descend- 
ants of Herod the Great. Between Jerusalem 
and Rome there was a constant intercourse, 

Meantime the missionary labors of the apos- 
tles went on unchecked. Full of joy and faith, 
they preached to increasing throngs. Beneath 
the shadow of the stately Temple and the hostile 
vigilance of the bigoted Sanhedrim, the infant 
church grew in strength, and shed a refining in- 
fluence over the tumultuous city. One of its 
most pleasing traits was its ceaseless liberality 
to the poor. The widow and the orphan were 
visited and maintained at the cost of the com- 
munity. No one was allowed to suffer for 
want; and the apostles, engrossed by the labor 
of teaching, were obliged to appoint seven as- 
sistants, afterward called deacons, who distrib- 
uted alms to the poor. Presbyters or elders 
were also elected, at a later period, to relieve 
the first missionaries in their holy toil; and 
with this simple organization the church of 
Jerusalem was always content.’ It possessed 
no bishop nor pope; no Pontifix Maximus nor 
imperious head, The family of the Lord seem 
to have held always a high place in the esteem 
of the commonwealth, as the natural inheritors 
of His primacy; and James the Just deserved 
by his rare piety the first rank in the assemblies 
of the faithful. Yet the first Christians still re- 
mained, in outward form, a sect of the Jews. 
The converts observed all the forms of the Mo- 
saic law ; the apostles went daily to the Temple 
to pray; and even Paul himself, at a later pe- | 
riod, submitted for a moment to the national | 
observances, 
tians climbed the stately terraces of the Temple, 
and worshiped within the sacred inclosure where 
no gentile was allowed to come. 

They could not, however, escape the vigi- 
lance of the Sanhedrim. 
promise of its wide success, the progress of the 
church was arrested by the iron hand of perse- | 


cution. Peterand John, the most eminent teach- | 


ers of the new faith, were seized and thrown into | 
prison. They were set free by a miracle; were 
forbidden to preach; and were saved from a sud- 
den death by the prudent counsel of Gamaliel. 
We may well conceive the deep excitement, the 
profound alarm of the peaceful church, when 
it was told from house to house that the two 
chiefs of the apostolic company had been shut 





1 The presbyters were Jewish, the bishops or over- 


seers of gentile origin. The term bishop was, there- 


fore, not used at Jerusalem. The church officers, | 


whether bishops or presbyters, held their positions 


only during good conduct (1 Ep. of Clement, c. 44), | 


possibly only at will. 


With their fellow-Jews the Chris- | 


In the first joy and | 


up in the common jail, and the thrill of awe 
that followed their mysterious deliverance. 
Yet the apostles, full of inspired ardor, refused 
to obey the Sanhedrim. For persecution they 
were prepared, and the example of their Mas- 
ter was ever before them. Perhaps, in this 
hour of danger, they wandered to Golgotha and 
the Mount of Calvary, recalled anew the awful 
scenery of the crucifixion, and saw above them 
the tender countenance crowned with its cir- 
clet of thorns; perhaps they looked above the 
world to a glorified reign in heaven, and longed 
to stand at the right hand of the Saviour. But 
no terrors of persecution damped their ardor. 
Their voices were still heard above the fanatic- 
al throngs of Jerusalem, preaching in opposi- 
tion to the rigid law the single doctrine of faith 
in the crucified Lord. ‘ Believe,” they cried 
to Sadducee and Pharisee, “‘and thou shalt be 
saved.”? ‘ 

The next phase in the history of the church 
was martyrdom.? To Stephen, one of the sey- 
en almsgivers, belongs the first place in that 
countless company who have died for the faith 
in all the long centuries of persecution. Like 
Stephen, the victims of many an auto da fé 
have seen heaven open as they passed away ; 
like him, Huss and Jerome died with songs of 
joy. He seems to have been one of the most 
gifted of the early converts, and his vigorous 
eloquence aroused the intense hatred of the 
Sadducees and the Sanhedrim. His learning 

; and a Greek education enabled him to dispute 
with Saul of Tarsus and the Cilicians, with the 
Jew of Alexandria and of Antioch. He made 
converts, no doubt, who carried into the pagan 
capitals the new revelation. He grew bold and 
vigorous in his assaults upon the Jewish law, 

| and Sadducee and Pharisee felt that their au- 
| thority with the people was passing away. 
| They resolved to use violence in silencing the 
eloquent reformer. A wild and angry throng 
| gathered around the preacher ; the scribes and 
elders seized and dragged him before the great 
| council of Jerusalem, charging him with hav- 

| ing uttered blasphemy against the holy law.* 
| The assembly met in one of the courts of the 
| Temple, beneath the shadow of the Holy House ; 
no prudent Gamaliel restrained the fanaticism 
of its high-born and imperious members; and 
among the fiercest of the accusers of Stephen 
was the gifted and yet unsanctified Paul. The 
| trial of the first martyr recalls the long series 

| of similar scenes in the annals of his successors. 
From the seats in the sacred hall looked down 
| upon their victim a throng of judges as bitter 
| and as hostile as those who condemned the gen- 
| tle Huss at Constance, and who sought the life 
| of Luther at the Diet of Worms. The charge 
of blasphemy was preferred; the high-priest 
said, ‘* Are these things so?” Then, like Lu- 





| 1 So in Pastor Hermas, Vision 4,c.1. A voice an- 
swered, “ Dou’:i net, O Hermas.” 

2 Acta Mariyrorum, Bollandus, i. 16 et seg. The 
fancied tales of martyrdom at least agree in their 


| leading traits. 3 Acts, vi. vil. 
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ther at Worms, or Jerome at Constance, Ste- 
phen broke forth in an impassioned argument 
for the truth of Christianity. He reviewed the 
story of his ancestral faith; he charged the 
haughty priests, the high-born doctors, with 
having violated every precept of the law. 
** Which of the prophets,” he cried, “ did not 
your fathers persecute, and you have destroyed 
the Holy One; you are the betrayers and the 
murderers of the Son of God.” 

They gnashed on him with their teeth; they 
were cut to the heart. A fierce clamor preb- 
ably arose in the crowded council ; but Stephen, 
conscious of his doom, said, “I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God.” 


A loud outcry arose ; they stopped their ears ; 


with frantic rage they dragged Stephen out of 
the city walls and stoned him to death. He 
called upon his Master; he prayed, ‘“ Lay not 
this sin to their charge,” and then fell asleep.' 

This picture o* the first martyrdom at Jeru- 
salem, painted by the skillful touch of Luke, 
was ever before the minds of the early Chris- 
tians, and animated them with a divine fervor. 
They, too, longed like Stephen to see heaven 
open; to win through the pains of martyrdom 
an immediate access te celestial bliss. As per- 
secution deepened around them, and to embrace 
the faith of Christ was become almost a certain 
pathway to torture and to death, the ranks of 


the martyrs were filled by countless willing 
victims, who sought instead of avoiding the ter- 
ribledoom. The apostles looked forward glad- 
ly to the last great trial. James the Great and 
James the brother of the Lord died, like Ste- 


phen, at Jerusalem.? Peter and Paul are said 
to have perished at Rome. . Tradition awards 
a violent death to nearly all the apostles. St. 
John is said to have been thrown into a vessel 
of boiling oil, to have passed through the ordeal 
unharmed, and, like Enoch, to have been finally 
translated.* The gallant Ignatius, the disciple 
of St. John, traveled cheerfully to Rome to be 
devoured by wild beasts, and longed for the 
moment when he should be torn to pieces by 
the teeth of the lions. He prayed that the 
wild beasts might become his tomb.* His friend, 
Polycarp, gave thanks when he was bound to 
the stake. The passion for martyrdom grew 
into a wild enthusiasm with the spread of per- 
secution; the Christians often besought the pa- 
gan judges to grant them the priceless boon ;° 
parents educated their children to become mar- 
tyrs, and then threw themselves in the way of 
death; martyrdom descended in families, and 
the child thought himself an unworthy member 
of a saintly race did he not receive the crown 
of his ancestors; and when the papal church 





1 Acts, vii. 60. 2 Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23. 

3 Eusebius. * Ignatius, Ep. to Romans, c. 5. 

5 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 15. 

® The legends are often touching, often gross. See 
Bolland., i. 569. So in i. 16, the virgin martyr gives 
thanks: Gratias ago tibi Domine Deus, qui ancillam 
tuam in perfectione tue instituisti. The story of S. 
Martina is repulsive. 


of the Middle Ages revived the pagan practice 
of persecution, the gentle Vaudois among their 
mountains, or the Calvinists of France and Hol- 
land, learned, from the example of the first mar- 
tyr of the church of Jerusalem, to die without a 
tear. 

A general dispersion of the Christians fol- 
lowed the death of Stephen. ‘The persecutors 
broke into their houses and dragged them to 
| Prison. Jerusalem was filled with scenes of 
| violence; the happy church, so lately rejoicing 
|in prosperity and progress, was dissolved; the 
| hew converts fled, with their families, to Cyprus, 
to Antioch, or Alexandria, and, wherever they 
| wandered, preached the Gospel to attentive hear- 
|ers, Churches were founded in splendid cities 
by the humble missionaries, that afterward grew 
into metropolitan sees and haughty bishoprics, 
| Antioch owed its conversion to this sudden dis- 
| persion. It is not improbable that the church 
| of Rome may have been founded by some fugi- 
| tive from Jerusalem. But while their people 
| fled, preaching and baptizing in foreign lands, 
| the apostles, and James their moderator, stil] 
remained in the holy city, resolved to main- 
tain its pre-eminence as the centre of the church, 

Yet from this period (36) the elder members 
of the church of Jerusalem are almost lost to 
history. Peter and John appear for a moment 
as missionaries to Samaria; Peter converts a 
gentile and confounds a magician; after along 
silence the apostles reappear at the council (50); 
they are then lost except in tradition ; and they 
live and die in almost impenetrable obscurity. 
We must conclude, however, that they were 
seldom long absent from Jerusalem. In the 
sacred city they would find an audience of rare 
magnitude, ever changing with the varying sea- 
sons; and when the Temple was filled with its 
motley throng from foreign lands, they could 
spread the Gospel with little labor. They en- 
larged and strengthened the church at Jerusa- 
lem; they made missionary tours to Samaria, 
which lay north of Juda; they no doubt often 
crossed over it to their native Galilee, still fer- 
tile and prosperous, beyond ; they saw the well- 
known lake, and trod its peaceful shores. St. 
John is said to have lived at Jerusalem with 
the Virgin Mary until, in 48, she died; and we 
may fancy that often the beloved disciple and 
the gentle Mother wandered away from their 
fair house on Zion Hill’ to the fertile environs 
of the city, gazed with chastened sorrow on 
Calvary, and paused under the olive groves of 
Gethsemane; that James the Just was ever in 
the Temple at prayer, or visiting among the sick 
and the poor; that Jude, Simeon, and the oth- 
er younger brethren of the family of Christ 
had grown up to be useful members of the vig- 
orous church. Persecution seems to have in a 
measure ceased. The Roman rulers probably 
restrained the rage of the Sanhedrim. From 





1 Nicephorus, H. E., ii. 42, describes John's house as 
a fine one. John sold his estate in Galilee, according 
to the same writer, and bought the house on Mount 





Zion. 
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Jerusalem, the centre of the ever-expanding 
limits of Christianity, the apostles watched over 


the various missionary stations in the pagan | 


world, guided the ardent laborers in the fertile 
field, heard with joy of the wide success of the 
faith, and were won from their Jewish preju- 
dices when they were told of the piety and hu- 
mility of the gentiles. 

One great name, eminent only in its lowli- 
ness, from this time overshadows and controls 
the church of Jerusalem. Fierce, cruel, un- 
sparing in his unsanctified state, Saul of Tarsus 
had disputed with vehemence against the elo- 
quent Stephen; had consented to his death.’ 
Among the eager throng that watched the fate 
of the holy martyr none was more malevolent 
than the Jew of Tarsus. He saw without a 
tear the woes he had occasioned; he heard 
without a sigh the tender words of forgiveness ; 
an impenetrable veil hid from the world and 
from himself those nobler qualities that were 
yet to shine forth with surpassing lustre upon 
mankind. From the murder of Stephen, Saul 
proceeded to new excesses. He became the 
leader of that fierce persecution that broke out 
in Jerusalem. He forced his way into the 
Christian homes of the Bezetha, or Mount 
Zion; amidst the wail of women, the cry of 
little children, he dragged fathers and mothers 
to their doom; he filled the prisons with his 
victims. When sated with persecution at home, 
he hurried to Damascus, armed with letters 
from the high-priest and the Sanhedrim, to 
strike down the infant church that had sprung 
up amidst the groves and gardens and the glit- 
tering waters of the fairest city of the East. 
The incarnation of the rigid law, of a Phari- 
saical formalism, of a cruelty not surpassed by 
an Alva or a Bonner, Saul traveled swiftly and 
sternly over the ancient road from Jerusalem 
to Damascus, dead to the fair face of gentle 
nature around him, to the beautiful and true in 
life, to the loveliness of virtue and of faith. A 
pride like that of Hildebrand, a cruelty like that 
of Innocent, a madness such as ever clouds the 
intellect of ambitious priests and overbearing 
churchmen, impelled him as he rushed like a 


maniac to the slaughter of the just. Suddenly | 


a light came down from heaven; a gentle voice, 


the harmony of infinite compassion, pierced his | 


soul; he groveled in the dust; he knew that 
of all sinners he was the chief. 


Blind, he staggered on to Damascus. He | 


was led by his companions, more helpless than 
a child. He saw no more the ever-blooming 
groves, the countless gardens, the radiant flow- 
ers that strewed the banks of the Golden Riv- 
er; the rich bazars, the crowded streets, the 
stately pomp of the paradise of cities. For 
three days he remained sightless. A miracle 
restored him; a presbyter of the Damascene 
church received the penitent to its society ; and 
he was forgiven by those whom he had sought 





3 Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul. Neander, Plant- 
ing of Christianity, i. 99 et sez. 


to destroy. But not by himself. Paul fled 
from the luxurious landscape of Damascus to 
the wild and inhospitable desert. He hid in 
the sands of Arabia for three years.'. Amidst 
the herbless solitude, overhung by rocks and 
mountains ever seared with torrid heat, the 
burning wind parching his fevered brow, his 
food the scanty gleanings of the desert, his 
dress that of the impoverished Bedouin, his 
only companions the wild beast and the ser- 
pent,* the apostle perhaps lived in his remorse. 
Ever before him, in his wild retreat, must have 
hovered the memory of his guilt; of the gentle 
Stephen, whose dying love had failed to touch 
his own cruel heart; of the weeping families 
he had tortured at Jerusalem; of the fierce 
hatre.’ he had borne for the church of Christ ; 
of the persecution he had instigated against his 
Lord. A man of deep conscientiousness, of 
the purest impulses, now that the veil of a cruel 
formalism had been torn away from his mind, 
we can well imagine with what abject penitence 
the once haughty persecutor prayed and fasted 
in the homeless desert. Yet, happier in his 
desolation than his pride, he toiled for forgive- 
ness, purity, faith.* In the Arabian solitude, 
in the bitter struggle with remorseful woe, Paul 
| was prepared for that fierce combat he was des- 
tined to wage with every dominant formalism, 
with the high-priest at Jerusalem, or the impe- 
rial Pontifex of Rome.* 

Paul was born probably in the second or third 
year after the Saviour’s birth. He may have 
been thirty-five years old at the time of his 
flight to Arabia. His youth was passed in his 
native city, Tarsus in Cilicia, one of those brill- 
iant centres of artistic taste and literary excel- 
lence that covered the prosperous East, and the 
young Jew was, no doubt, highly cultivated in 
its libraries and its lecture-rooins; his avid mind 
gathered knowledge eagerly from every source. 
He was small and plain in appearance; his 
health always infirm ; his voice sharp and tune- 
less; his intellect ever active. From Tarsus 
he had come up to Jerusalem to study the sa- 
cred law under Gamaliel, the most eminent of 
its professors, and at his house probably became 
acquainted with many young men of the priest- 
ly families who afterward sat with him on the 
benches of the Sanhedrim, or joined in his con- 
dermmation. Every young Jew was taught a 
trade, and was expected to provide for his own 
support; Paul, during his studies, labored as a 
tent-maker, or perhaps a sail-maker, and from 
the coarse hair of the Cilician goat wove cloths 
for mariners and travelers. He was always in- 
dustrious, and, having in his youth been pre- 





1 The model of later anchorets. Hieron., Ep. 18, p. 
48. Anachorete qui soli habitant per deserta. 

2 Hieron., Ep. 18, p. 30. Scorpionum tantum socius 
| et ferarum. Jerome is describing the Syrian deserts. 
3 See Galatians, i. 17. 

4 Renan’s painful picture of the great apostle is al- 
| together unhistorical ; it is not the character painted 


~ | by his contemporaries. See Renan, St. Paul. He im- 


putes to him want of heart, bitterness, intentional de- 
' ceit. See chap. xix. 
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served by labor from immoral tastes, enforced 
the duty of self-support upon his'converts. He 
was a rigid formalist; the high-priest was to 
him almost a mortal god; the services of the 
Temple the only source of salvation; the smok- 
ing offering, the daily prayers, the fasts and 
feasts of the Jewish law, the direct appointment 
of the Almighty. With horror, therefore, the 
rigid Pharisee beheld the daring innovations of 
the Christians; with inexpressible rage he list- 
ened to the arguments of Stephen. By na- 


ture he was fierce and ardent; he was a de- | 


scendant of that savage Semitic race who had 
so often stoned the prophets—whose relatives, 


the Pheenician and the Carthaginian, forced mo- | 
thers to throw their smiling babes into the blaz- | 
ing caldrons of Moloch, and who delighted in 


human sacrifices: Paul’s fierce fanaticism found 
a real joy in persecution. 

But in a moment the savage was converted 
into the tender, gentle saint. From the wild 
sands of Arabia, after his long and painful pro- 
bation, Paul returned to Damascus a preacher 
of the Gospel. He spoke with a natural fervor 
that won many hearts. Often scourged by Ro- 
man and Jew, in prison or at the verge of death, 
he welcomed persecution with joy, and was ever 
eager to wear the crown of martyrdom. He 
escaped from Damascus, and about the year 
43' prepared to return to Jerusalem to seek the 


friendship and support of the Christian church. 
Once more he approached the holy city, and saw 
before him the magnificent Temple, the cen- 
tre of his early adoration, glittering in the sun- 
light on Mcunt Moriah; the hill of Zion coy- 
ered with its palaces; the basy suburbs filled 


with the throngs of the faithful. But for him 
all was changed. Shame and contrition prob- 
ably weighed him down as he entered the scene 
of his former cruelties; and he scarcely com- 
plained when the Christian church at first 
shrank from him in doubt and terror. How 
could they see in this man of cruelty and blood 
the great teacher of gentleness and mercy, whose 
inspired thoughts should pierce the hearts of 
the gentiles, whose ceaseless toil was to found 
a church that should live forever! At last, in 
his humility and his contrition, Paul was made 
known to James and Peter, and lived in the 
house of the latter for fifteen days. Again he 
began to dispute in public, but « higher faith 
was now his only theme. All the vigor of his 
intellect, all the resources of his learning, were 
lavished in his controversies with the Jews of 
his native Cilicia or of the Grecian lands, He 
was a new Stephen, teaching the religion of the 
heart. 

Driven from Jerusalem by the rage of his 
eremies, he began that wonderful series of mis- 
sicnary labors that fulfilled in the highest de- 
gree the commands of the Master, that carried 
the name of Christ to the chief capitals of hea- 
thendom, and whose example has ever inspired 
the humble emulation of his modern imitators, 





1 The exact date can not be fixed. 


who have penetrated with their glad tidings the 
savage shores of Greenland, the jungles of In- 
dia, the islands of the Pacific. He was the 
leader of the great mental revolution whose cen- 
tre was the holy city.’| For twenty-five years 
the apostle wandered from land to land, main- 
tained chiefly by his own labors, and inculea- 
ting by his example the dignity of honest toil, 
| His intellect, ever active and vivid, was only 
strengthened by time; his feeble frame, often 
borne down by disease, was sustained by a mi- 
raculous vigor ; his joyous spirit, glad in its re- 
lease from bondage, carried hope to the infant 
churches ; his inspired eloquence pierced with 
deadly wounds the sensual formalism of the age. 
An irreparable sorrow fell upon the apostolic 
company soon after St. Paul had left the city, 
For several years the church had rested in 
| peace. But now James the Elder, the first 
apostolic martyr, died by the commands of a 
royal persecutor. Agrippa I., the grandson of 
Herod the Great, and the friend from childhood 
of the emperor Caligula, was the last king that 
sat upon tie throne of David. He had inherit- 
| ed the vices and the cruelty of his grandfather; 
| he was a worthy associate of the infamous son 
| of Germanicus ; yet his descent from the priest- 
| ly race of the Asmoneans gave him an heredi- 
| tary claim to the loyalty of the Jews, and he 
was eager to win their favor. In the last year 
of his life and reign he began a severe persecu- 
tion of the Christians. To all the throngs that 
|trod the prosperous streets of Jerusalem the 
| forms and features of the apostolic band must 
| have been familiar, and the fame of their holy 
lives had reached the corrupt circles of the pal- 
| ace on the hill of Zion. To gratify the Jews, 
| Agrippa resolved to destroy them all. He se- 
lected for his first victim the bold and active 
| James, brother of John, and one of the best be- 
| loved of the disciples. James was beheaded. 
| Tradition relates that on his way to his execu- 
| tion his chief accuser, stung by remorse, begged 
| his forgiveness. ‘The apostle kissed the repent- 
ant enemy, and said, “Peace be with thee.” 
But the enraged Jews, unsoftened by the specta- 
cle, put to death the accuser with the accused.’ 
Peter was arrested and thrown into prison, but 
| was miraculously set free, and escaped from the 
city. A dreadful doom hung over all the apos- 
|tles, when suddenly Agrippa died in horrible 
torments. The kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon perished with their corrupt successor, and 
from this time (44) until its destruction Jerusa- 
| lem was governed by officials sent from Rome. 
Paul soon after returned to the holy city. 
A famine raged in Juda; the poor starved, 
and the Christian church, impoverished by its 
liberality, must have suffered with the people. 


} 


| 








1 St. Panl’s freedom from Jewish prejudice is reflect- 
' ed in all the apostolic fathers. The Epistle of Barna- 
| bas is a protest against Judaism, c. iii.iv. So in the 
| Epistle to Diognetus, c. iv., the formal scrupulousness 
| of the Jews is pronounced ridiculous. 

2 Eusebius, H. E., ii. 9, from Clem. Alex. 
| % According to Wiesler he died August 6. 
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The Christians of Antioch and the oohel ty 

tant churches sent aid to their brethren in Je- | 
rusalem, and Paul was at the head of a delega- 

tion of the alms-bearers. He remained but a 

short time. The city was no safe place for 

the ardent missionary ; while far before him he 

saw that boundless field of la} or, the splendid 

cities of Asia Minor, of Syria¥ of Greece and 

Rome, toward which he was impelled by a heay- 

enly call. He could not, like Peter and James, 

remain at rest in Jerusalem; he wept over the | 
blindness of the heathen. 


At Antioch Paul made his first missionary | ' 


station; at Antioch the disciples were first 
called Christians.' In almost all the cities 
of ti ‘oman world large colonies of Jews 
were estsblished, and with their usual industry 
and thrift had made themselves powerful and 
wealthy. Cultivated and softened by Greek | 
civilization, the Hellenized Jews fell easy con- 
verts to the inspired eloquence of the apostle. 
The church at Antioch, the oldest next to that 
of Jerusalem, flourished with’ singular vigor. 
From Antioch, attended by the chief presbyters 
of the church, Paul set out on his first mission- 
ary journey; he passed through Cyprus, Pi- 
sidia, Lystra; he preached in the synagogues 
to vast throngs of Jews and gentiles; in Lystra 
he healed a cripple, and vhe savage people, 
struck with wonder, believed that the gods were 
once more descended among them. Barnabas, 
tall and commanding in appearance, they sup- 
posed to be Jupiter. Paul, small, insignificant, 
but ever eloquent, was Mercury; and the sim- 
ple people, full of awe, summoned their priests, 
prepared oxen for sacrifice, and would have 
made prayers and libations to the divine stran- 
gers. Paul and Barnabas rent their clothes in 
anguish: ‘‘ We are but men!” they cried out 
to the eager throng ;? and Paul, in impassioned 
eloquence, preached to"them the risen Lord. 
Meantime in Jerusalem the wonderful suc- 
cess of the apostle had fixed the attention of 
the church. They saw with astonishment the 
conversion of the gentiles; they still doubted | 
if there cculd be salvation out of the Mosaic 
law. James and Peter were startled at the 
liberality of Paul; they trembled lest he had 
departed from the faith; they resolved to hold 
a general assembly of the church, to decide, un- 
der the guidance of inspiration, the future rule 
of belief. Paul and his fellow-missionaries had 
determined that circumcision and an observance 
of the Jewish rites should not be enforced upon | 
his gentile converts. James and the other | 
apostles thought their doctrine heretical; ‘false | 
brethren,” as St. Paul relates, had stimulated 
and embittered the controversy; to restore the 
rule of Christian harmony the infant church 
assembled in the year 50 at Jerusalem 
The first council forms an instructive contrast | 
to the long line of its medieval and corrupt suc- 
| 


1 Baronius, as usual, would make Peter found the 
church at Antioch (Ann. Ecc., i. 327); but wher ? 

2 The conduct of Paul should check the spiritual | 
pride of modern priests. | 
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cessors. An apostolic grace » Linley over — its 
proceedings.' ‘There was no claim of infalli- 


| bility on the part of Peter and his associates ; 


no threat ofyiolence and persecution ; no trace 
of priestly ambition or of spiritual pride. James 
the Just presided as the representative of the 
family of Christ. Around him were gathered 
John, ever gentle; Peter, full of love and hope ; 
Andrew, the first-born of the apostles. One va- 
‘ant place must have touched the hearts of all 
the sacred company. They looked in vain for 
the well-beloved form of the martyr James. 
The council met in some plain house in the 
city, and the whole church, of all degrees, took 
part in its proceedings. The apostle claimed 
no greater authority than the simplest layman, 
and every question was decided by a common 
suffrage.? Each Christian was the member of 
a holy priesthood, and was subject only to the 
ruler of the skies. From the council of Jeru- 
salem to the council of Constance, of Trent, or 
of Rome, the eye turns with singular interest. 
In the last—the council of our own day—be- 


| neath the pump of St. Peter’s, the glare of dull- 


eyed images, the glitter of gaudy idols, the peal 
of pagan sounds and rites, a throng of bishops 
and an infallible pope meet to legislate for 
Christianity. But should some follower of St. 


| Paul presume to assert the rights of conscience 


and of private judgment before the modern 


] . . 
sanhedrim, like the apostle, he would, perhaps, 
be smitten on the face by some despotic priest ; 
| with apostolic indignation he might exclaim, 


“Thou whited sepulchre!” In the modern 
council freedom of debate is forbidden, and re- 
ligious despotism enforced by the papal rifles. 
At Trent a still sterner tyranny prevailed. .Lu- 
ther and Calvin, the spiritual descendants of St. 
Paul, shrank in aversion and terror from the 
unscrupulous assembly. At Constance the con- 


| trast deepens into tragic interest when, amidst 


mail-clad princes and mitred priests, its holy 
martyrs, the defenders of mental freedom, are 
burned to ashes beside the rapid Rhine. 

But no temporal chief nor spiritual despot 
controlled the assembly of the saints at Jerusa- 
lem ; no gay-robed procession of imperious bish- 
ops swept into the modest chamber. Panl, cov- 
ered with the dust of travel, clad in the coarse 
garb of perpetual poverty, came up to speak 
words of inspired wisdom to his brethren. The 
gentle Christians, no doubt, listened with ea- 
ger joy to his earnest eloquence. The narrow 
room overflowed with the number of the faith- 
ful. The strict rule of the Mosaic law was 
swept away by a unanimous decision, and Paul 
set out once more on his mission to the hea- 
then, the teacher of harmony, union, and a com- 
mon faith.* 


1 Pressensé, Hist. Trois. Sie C. 
count of the apostolic age, i. 459 et seq. 
Hist. Ap. Church; p. 254 for the council. 

2 For the purity and simplicity of the apostolic faith 
and usages consult the “* Apostolic Fathers.” Migne’s 
edition may be used with discretion. 

2 Schaff., Hist. Ap. Church, p. 255. Some restrictions 
| were retained, but soon forgotten. 


, has given a clear ac- 
See Schaffer, 
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Ever with the great labors of the apostle is 
associated the venerable name of Ephesus, the 
chief of the apocalyptic churches, The travel- 
er who approaches the site of the famous city,* 
on the shore of Asia Minor, sees only a wide 
morass, a few huts and hovels, and various huge 
mounds of buried ruins rising beyond. Yet the 
name of Paul still keeps alive the memory of 
the lost metropolis, once more splendid than 
any Europe boasts. One mound is called his 
prison; another the theatre where the clamor- 
ous Ephesians demanded his death; another 
the Temple of Diana. Of all the ancient shrines 


the most gorgeous and the most renowned was | 


that of the virgin goddess, the bright, prolific 
moon of the tropic East.? 
in lavishing its wealth on the marvelous Temple ; 


the ladies of Ephesus had given their jewels to | 


restore its splendors, and each of its columns of | 
precious stone or marble was the gift of a king. | 
Amidst its flowery groves, fed by perpetual | 
springs, the fair fabric arose, the largest and | 
most costly work of the ancient architects. Its | 
colonnade was more than four hundred feet long 
and two hundred wide, and each Ionic column | 
was sixty feet high. Statues by Praxiteles, | 
pictures by Apelles, and countless works of art 
embellished its labyrinth of halls. In the midst | 
a rude wooden statue of Diana, venevable in its | 
simplicity, and which was believed to have fallen 
from the skies, was hidden amidst a blaze of | 
precious stones. <A throng of unmanly priests 
and virgin priestesses lived within the sacred 
precincts, swept in gorgeous processions through 
the noble porticos, and celebrated the worship 
of the guardian deity of Ephesus. The high- | 
priest of Diana was the chief person in the 
city; and little images of the deity, of silver | 
or gold, were manufactured by the jewelers of 
Ephesus, and sold in great numbers to her de- 
vout worshipers throughout the East. In the 
month of May, when spring had sown the fer- 
tile land with flowers, all Asia gathered within 
the sacred city, and celebrated with games and 
sports the annual festival of the goddess. 


| 


On one of these occasions Paul preached in 


Ephesus. Already his name was renowned in 
the East; he was looked upon with alarm and 
hatred by priest and worshiper. A wild tumult 
arose, and the artisans of Ephesus called out for 
his death. He was accused of having preached | 
against graven images, of having insulted the 
majesty of Diana, The people rushed in a vast 


All Asia had united | 


| tion. 


of Diana with mortal wounds. A prosperous 
church arose at Ephesus; the pagan worship 
passed slowly away; the graven images he had 
| condemned were laid aside for a purer faith ; 
| the famous Temple sank into ruins, and in later 
| ages its jasper columns were ravished away to 
adorn the Christian churches built by Constan- 
|tine. In the devout city of Ephesus St. John is 
said to have passed his old age,' and a graceful 
tradition relates that when grown too infirn to 
preach, he would be carried to the assembly of 
the faithful, and repeat the words, “‘ Little chil- 

| dren, love one another.” 
Swiftly the great apostle passed from city to 
city, filling the world with the tamult of a rad- 
ical reform.? The labors of Luther, of Wesley, 


| of Whitefield but faintly represent the ince: 


sar 
it 


achievements of the last ten years of his life. 
At Colossx, at Philippi or Corinth, he founded 
churches in the centre of rigid paganism, and 
planted the conception of ideal virtue in the 
corrupt soil of classic civilization. But it was 
at Athens that the eloquence of St. Paul must 
have gathered around him the most gifted of 
his audiences. The city had changed but lit- 
tle in appearance since Socrates had taught in 


its public square, or Demosthenes raised the 


dying patriotism of its people—since Atticus ad 
made it his mental home, or Cicero studied in 
its schools. Still, on the Acropolis, the lovely 
temple of Pallas rose in the clear sunlight al- 
| most as perfect as in the moment of its comple- 
The gardens and groves of Plato and Ar- 


istotle were yet trodden by their disciples. The 


| statues of the greatest of sculptors, the pictures 


of the most tasteful of painters, the most deli- 


| cate conceptions ‘of the architect, and the fair 


landscape of its unsullied sea, made Athens still 
the centre of the beautiful; and its schools of 
thought yet lingered fondly over the ballads of 
Homer, the wild creations of ZEschylus, and the 
| gentle philosophy of Plato. St. Paul had no 
| doubt studied Greek literature in his native 
| Tarsus, and could scarcely have entered its an- 
cient seat without a thrill of admiration. 

The people of Athens were still chiefly phi- 
losophers or students. For two centuries it had 
|been an academic city, the university of the 
world. They gathered eagerly around the won- 
derful Jew. His fame had no doubt reached 
the Agora, and the Athenians must have known 
that from him they need look for no dull dec- 
lamation, no trite philosophy. They received 


throng to their magnificent theatre, now one of | him with respect, as he spoke, like Socrates, in 
the mounds that disfigare the silent shore, and | the public streets; they listened with interest, 
shouted with incessant zeal, “Great is Diana | and invited him to address them from the hill 


of Ephesus!” Paul's fate seemed certain; he 
hid in a private house; the tumult was quieted 
by a prudent magistrate; the apostle escaped. 
But his voice had pierced the splendid ritual 





: Arundell, Seven Churches, p. 4-24. 
2 The Ephesian Artemis can scarcely be disconnect- 
ed from moon worship. Yet see Welcker, Griech. Git- 
terlehre, i. 562. She was the symbol of productive- 
ness. Eckermann, Rel. G., ii. 67. 
sischen Artemis endlich ist ungriechischer. 


Der Cult der Ephe- | 


| of Mars. On some fair day of the Attic au- 
|tumn, when the grasshoppers chirped languidly 
| beneath the gray and dusty olive, and when the 
‘herbage was embrowned in the gardens of Aca- 
|deme, the people of Athens gathered in the 

open air, around the stone pulpit of the venera- 


1 Eusebius, iii. 31. The history of Eusebius is a 
storehonse of legends. 

2 Eusebius, iii. 8. Luke composed the Acts from 
what he saw himself. 
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ple hill. There for ages had sat the Areopa- 
gus—the supreme tribunal of the state. There 


the most eminent citizens of Athens had formed | 
the most respectable of human courts; there | 


a long “succession of important causes had 
awaited the decisions of dignified judges; and 


there the philosophers and students of Athens | 


assembled to hear, for the first time, the higher 
eloquence of inspiration... Small, plain, wasted 
with toil and sickness, with sufferings and end- 
less persecution, his voice feevle, his enuncia- 
tion marred by the Semitic accent, Paul yet 
enchained the attention of his hearers. His 


Jewish face and figure could scarcely have | 


pleased the lovers of the beautiful; his shrill 
intonation must have shocked their critical 
ears. But the acute Athenians may have seen 
in his plain aspect something fairer than any 
exterior grace. From his eyes beamed the 


perfection of moral purity ; in his countenance | 
shone that perfect honesty and manly self-con- | 


trol which Plato had faintly described. He 
spoke of the unknown God, now for the first 
time revealed, of the common brotherhood of 
man, of the resurrection and a Messiah. 
have but a slight abstract of his speech, yet we 
can readily imagine that a solemn awe ‘rested 
on the vast assembly as the temple-clad hills 
above and the city below echoed for the first | 


time with the name of the Omnipresent, and | 


philosophers and students, stoics and epicure- 
ans, heard with astonishment a wisdom above 
that of Plato and Aristotle. 


The church of Athens sprang up at the touch | 


of Paul. It was formed, no doubt, on the plan 
of that of Jerusalem, It had its presbyters and 
deacons, its modest rites, its simple faith. Its 
chief elder was afterward called a bishop, and 
tradition relates that Dionysius, a member of 
the Areopagus, who had been converted by the 
sermon on Mars Hill, was its first president.' 
We have scarcely space to follow the wonder- 
ful career of St. Paul. At length old age ap- 
proached him, and he anticipated without alarm 
a martyr’s doom. He had always longed to 
preach at Rome and in the farthest West: he 
was not to be disappointed. Once more he 
sailed along the coasts of Asia Minor, visit- 
ing the churches. At Miletus he délivered his 
farewell sermon to the assembled faithful; he 
left them kneeling and praying on the shore. 
He had told them they were to see his face no 
more. He reached Jerusalem about the year 
58, and was received with friendly greeting by 
James the Just and the other elders; he told, 
with his usual vigor, the story of his missionary 
labors, 

But Jerusalem was now fast preparing its 
own destruction. An insane hatred against 
the Romans, a hopeless longing for freedom, 


a wild rage against the tolerant Christians, filled | 


the vast throngs that came up to the Temple to 
pray.? Had the Jews yielded to the mild per- 





1 Eusebius, H. E., iv. 23. 
2 Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, ii. 244. 
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| suasion sion of James the Just or the liberal spirit of 
| St. Paul, Jerusalem might have escaped its aw- 
ful fate, and have survived through centuries as 
the head of the Christian church. Its people, 
however, were mad with religious frenzy. The 
zealots controlled the nation; the Romans felt 
that they were hated, and retaliated by a cruel 
oppression; and the Christians at least foresaw 
that the dreadful day foretold by the Master was 
near. In this period of wild fanaticism among 
his countrymen, Paul, too conspicuous to be 
neglected, in vain endeavored, by the advice 
of James, to disarm their rage by conforming 
| to the full requirements of the law. It was too 
late. His name was abhorred by every fanatic, 
by almost every Jew. In the Pentecostal fes- 
| tival, when the’ Temple was filled with strangers 
| from Ephesus and Asia, he ventured within the 
sacred courts. He was set upon by a ferocious 
mob. Feeble with age and suffering, he was 
beaten and tossed about, and the people dragged 
him beyond the Temple walls to put him todeath. 
| North of the Temple, and joined to it by a 
| bridge or stairs, stood the castle of Antonia, now 
filled with a Roman garrison. From its turrets 
| the sentinels kept watch over the excited wor- 
| shipers below them in the sacred courts, and 
| carefully observed their conduct. The Romans 
| Saw Paul struggling in the throng, and a band 
of soldiers sprang down the stairway into the 
| Temple court to save him from theirrage. They 
dragged him up the stairs; he was safe. Yet, 
in the fierce excitement of this perilous moment, 
the apostle still hoped to soften and preserve his 
countrymen. He said to the Roman command- 
er, ‘‘May I speak?” He obtained permission, 
and then turned to the Jews below. He waved 
his hand, and snddenly the angry throng grew 
still. The spectacle of that last appeal to Jeru- 
salem still stirs the fancy more than the highest 
efforts of Cicero or Gracchus. Paul stood on an 
elevation looking down into the Temple court.' 
Above him glittered the Holy House so soon to 
passaway. Before him shone the hill of Zion; 
below, the proud and prosperous city; silent at 
his feet hung the vast throng from whose rage 
he had just escaped, bruised, beaten, and for- 
lorn, whose coming doom he foresaw, whom he 
strove in vain to save. His clear voice rang 
out in his own melodious tongue through the 
Temple and the castle, as he recounted his con- 
version, his penitence, and hope. The Jews list- 
ened; perhaps some believed. But wher he 
spoke of the mission to the gentiles, of tolera- 
tion for their oppressors, the hate of the fanatic- 
al nation broke forth in a terrible clamor. They 
cried out that he was a wretch unfit to live— 
that he polluted the earth; in their rage, they 
tore their garments and threw dust upon their 
heads. The Roman commander, Lysias, was 
now convinced that Paul had committed some 
| dreadful crime, and ordere/ him to be carried 
tothe castle and put to torture. He was hurried 
to a dungeon; the instruments of torture were 








1 Conybeare and Howson, ii. 255. 
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brought, when the apostle declared himself a | men, according to Teel itus, cruel, vicious, treach- 
Roman citizen. He was saved.’ } erous,’ sat in judgment upon him who was to 
After the day of horrors he probably slept in be the herald of purity to mankind. Paul’s ac- 

the castle. He lay surrounded by the coarse | | users, the Jewish priests, full of that bitter 

soldiers, yet less cruel than his countrymen. | hate toward him which seems to have risen to 
The next day Lysias sent him under a ‘guard | insanity, hastened from Jerusalem to Caesarea 
before the Sanhedrim; and in the hall of Ga- | | to give ‘testimony to his guilt. There, in the 
zith, within the Temple, where he had himself judgment-hall, stood the fierce high-priest, An- 
sat twenty-five years before to condemn Ste- | anias, the chief members of the Sanhedrim, and 

phen, Paul ventured to defend his own career | la hired advocate employed to convict Paul of 

of penitence.* Rage filled the hearts of the in- | treason against Rome. Amidst his fierce ac- 
sane council; the high-priest, Ananias, ordered | cusers, before the terrible judge, the wayworn, 
him to be smitten in the face. Yet the apostle | aged apostle spoke with his usual fire ; the judge 
spoke with vigor, and even won the favor of a/ hesitated; the decision was postponed; the 
part of his judges. The council-room was filled | high-priest and his followers went back disap- 
with an angry multitude, and the Roman com-| pointed to Jerusalem, Again, at Cwxsarea, 
mander sent a guard to bring Paul back to the | Paul was brought before Felix and his wife 
eastle. Inthe night Paul’s nephew, his sister’s | Drusilla; and now, at the sound of his rapt 
son, heard that a band of forty Jews had sworn | voice, Felix trembled, Two years passed away. 
to assassinate his uncle; they belonged proba- | Often, followed by his guard, the apostle prob- 
bly to the party of the zealots, and had gained | ably wandered along the sandy beach of Cxsa- 
the assent of the Sanhedrim, the highest court | rea, and gazed with a mpartyr’s s hope upon the 
in the city, to their horrible design. Paul told | sea that was to be his pathway to Rome and 
the Romans of his danger; in the night he was | death. At length Felix was removed from of- 
sent secretly out of the city, under a strong | fice. Festus was now governor, and, with 
gvard, to Cesarea. Swiftly the well-trained | strange persistence, the fanatic Jews urged him 
soldiers, with their weary charge, Swept over | to destroy Paul. _ They hoped to assassinate 
the road to the distant town, rousing the sleep- | | him within the holy city; but Festus refused 
ing peasant by their steady march, and follow- | to allow the prisoner to be taken back to Jeru- 
ed by the curses of the subject ‘Jew. They | salem. He summoned Paul before him, and 





passed the hills of Ephraim, the fields of Sha- again at Cesarea the trial was renewed; again 


ron glowing with a bountiful harvest, the mount-|the implacable priests came to prove Paul 
ains of Samaria. The foot-soldiers went only | worthy of death; again they were disappoint- 
part of the way; the cavalry pressed on, and led. ‘I appeal,” cried the apostle, ‘to Cesar.” 
in the bright afternoon of the Jewish summer | He must now be sent to Rome to be tried by 
rode into Cesarea.? | Nero in person. Yet before he went, at Cex- 
It was the sea-port of Judea, the seat of the | sarea, in the audience-chamber of some mag- 
Roman governor, a city adorned by Herod the | nificent palace, whose ruin now lies undistin- 
Great with all the refinements of Roman taste. | guished on that desolate plain, King Agrippa 
Its port was a basin of stone-work of singular |II., then a young man of twenty-six, his sister 
beauty. Its temples and theatres, its palaces | Berenice, beautiful as frail, and the generous 
and gardens, were modeled upon those of Rome. | Festus, called before them the famous mission- 
Its name was a compliment to the Cesars. Up|ary, and listened patiently to his wonderful 
to its low shores rolled the blue Mediterranean, |theme. He was chained to a soldier, He 
bearing the wares and the ships of Italy to the | could stretch out only one of his hands. Yet 
land of David; yet later to bring them filled | the youthful king, the fair, unhappy princess, 
with arms. To-day the wild bushes grow over | the friendly governor, heard perhaps with sol- 
the site of the palaces where Herod, the two|emn awe, perhaps with pretended levity, the 
Agrippas, Felix, and Festus held their revelry ;* | divine message. Once Festus interrupted him. 
where the frail Berenice won or enchained the | Once Agrippa said: “ ‘Thou wilt soon persuade 
heart of Titus ;> over the fragments of temples | me to be a Christian.” Then they separated 
and the sunken stone-work of the ancient walls. | and passed away. ‘The dissolute king, the vo- 
Yet Cwsarea is hallowed by the footprints of | luptuous woman, to despair and death ; the elo- 
St. Paul. Above its lonely waste one sacred | quent old man to the priceless joys of martyr- 
figure still seems to hover perpetually; fromits|dom. Thus Czsarea and its princely state re- 
solemn ruin one voice is forever heard. Here | vive with the memory of Paul. 
for two years Paul was held a prisoner. Here,| Next the apostle is seen on the deck of a 
soon after his arrival, he was brought before | huge Alexandrian corn vessel, guarded by Ro- 
Felix to be judged. The most infamous of | man soldiers, passing slowly along the south- 
ern coast of Crete on the way to Rome.? That 
the ship was very large is shown from the cir- 
cumstance that two hundred and sixty-seven 








1 Conybeare and Howson, ii. 259. 

2 He addressed them as equals—Men and brothers. 

3 It was the Pentecostal season, in July. Cwsarea ot aa 
was about 60 miles from Jerusalem. 1 Tacitus, Hist., v. 9. Suetonius, Cland., 28, calls 

4 Pococke, Travels in the East. him Trium reginarum Maritus. 

5 They met first at Caesarea Philippi; yet Titus must | 2 Conybeare and Howson describe at large the fa- 
often have been detained at the sea-port. mons voyage, che. xxili. 
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persons, besides a heavy cargo, found shelter | been set free. From this time nothing is known 
within it.!' Like all ancient vessels, it was bad- of his career; yet tradition relates that he 
ly constructed, and in moments of danger was | preached in the fair cities of Spain, was per- 
strengthened by ropes passed around the keel. | haps permitted to revisit his infant churches in 


It had two rudders; its course was very slow. 


The wind at first was uncertain ; the ship reach- | 


ed the port of the Fair Havens safely, and here 


Paul advised the captain to stay; but the wind 
was now favorable, and the sailor drifted on | 


before it. ‘Then suddenly broke upon the un- 
manageable ship a fierce storm from the mount- 
ains, driving her'toward the African shore. It 
was one of the hurricanes of the Mediterranean. 


The waves rose high; the sky was covered | 
with a perpetual night; torrents of rain fell in- | 


cessantly ; the wind drove the struggling vessel 
from its course. For fourteen days the Euroc- 
lydon held the great corn ship in its grasp. 
She sprang a leak; was rapidly filling with wa- 


ter; despair ruled on board ; and Romans and | 


Egyptians, officers and crew, assembled on the 
deck, looking for instant death. But Paul alone, 
with cheerful countenance, watched the angry 
skies, the raging seas, and said to his fellow- 
passengers, ‘‘ Be of good cheer; you are safe.” 
Next, in the lull of the tempest, was heard the 
roar of distant breakers—the ominous sound of 
land. Paul in the moment of peril almost held 
command of the ship; he pressed the terrified 
passengers and crew to take food to sustain 
their strength; he ordered the boat to be cut 
adrift; the cargo was thrown overboard; the 
ship struck with a violent shock on an unknown 
coast, and broke to pieces. It was a lonely part 
of the island of Malta. Floating on portions of 
the wreck, or swimming through the surf, the 
whole ship’s crew escaped, as Paul had foretold. 
Roman and Egyptian, bond and free, perhaps, 
gathered around the apostle as he knelt on the 
desolate coast and gave thanks to Heaven. 

Of the later career of St. Paul we have little 


room to speak.* He became the connecting | 
his imprisonment no one but Luke, he said, 


link between the church of Jerusalem and the 
early church of Rome. He impressed upon 
his first converts his own honesty and simplicity. 
The church of Rome owed at least its chief 
vigor to the preaching of the saint.* His dis- 
ciples Linus and Clement became its first pres- 


byters or bishops; and the epistle of the latter | 
to the Corinthians is full of the liberality and | 


humility of Paul.? From Jerusalem to Rome 
Paul bore only the simplicity of the faith. Yet 
history throws but a feeble light on the last 
days of the apostle. At Rome he lived a pris- 
oner in his own hired house; he preached and 
wrote incessantly, in his own handwriting, his 
letters and exhortations. He was probably 
tried again; he stood before Nero, the Pontifex 
Maximus of the ancient faith, in the imperial 
court; again one of the most wicked of man- 
kind sat in judgment upon the most innocent ; 


| Greece, and then returned again to become a 
martyr at Rome, Far out on the Ostian Way, 
in a desolate country, once clothed with groves 
and gardens, a magnificent church, crusted with 
marble and costly stones, rich in painting and 
mosaic—a miracle of useless wastefulness and 
splendor—arises on the spot where tradition in- 
dicates that the Roman lictors beheaded St. 
Paul.' His boundless sufferings and toils, his 
manly energy, his ceaseless hope, his joyous 
trustfulness, and his supernatural powers, have 
made him the most eminent of the apostles. 
With the labors of St. Paul at Rome is con- 





nected tle most important or the most insig- 
nificant of historical questions :? Was St. Peter 
his coadjutor ? was Peter ever at Rome? To 
the Protestant the question is of little conse- 
quence; to the defenders of an infallible papacy 
it is the most momentous of all. If St. Peter 
was never at Rome, or went thither only to be 
martyred, the whole fabric of the papacy must 
fall without a blow. For how could Peter trans- 
fer from Jerusalem to Rome an infallible pri- 
macy? How could he have reigned as the 
vicar of Christ, the lord of kings, the vicegerent 
of Heaven, in a city which he never visited, and 
whose infant church was fostered or founded by 
Paul and his disciples ?* 

Historically it is impossible that St. Peter 
could ever have entered the imperial city. St. 
Luke, his contemporary, who wrote the Acts of 
the Apostles, would certainly never have neg- 
lected to mention the most important of them 
all; but St. Luke confines Peter’s missionary 
labors to the distant East. St. Paul in his let- 
ters carefully enumerates the chief members of 
the church at Rome; the name of St. Peter 





never occurs in the apostolic record. During 


was with him. We have St. Peter's own epis- 
tle. It is dated at Babylon, and is addressed 
to the distant churches of the East, where he 
had long been laboring. Wherever he appears 
in the sacred writings St. Peter is always at 





Jerusalem or preaching in its neighborhood ;° 
when he writes himself he is founding churches 
in Asia, and wholly forgets to assert that he is 
| the infallible representative of the Deity on 
| earth, reigning at Rome. He calls himself, in- 
| deed, only en elder among elders. 
| 





1 Merivale, H. R., v. 276 et seg., and Gibbon, c. xvi., 
| doubt the martyrdom of Paul and the persecution of 
| the Christians under Nero. 
| 2 The literature of this question is, of course, im- 
| mense, from Spanheim to Giesler. Schaff and some 
| Protestants admit the tradition (see Schaff, p. 362), but 
| only in part. See Neander, Kirch. Gesch., i. 317, and 


note. 


again St. Paul must have spoken—must have | 3 Even Neander finally doubted the tradition (Apost. 





1 Penrose estimated the ship's burden at five hun- 


dred tons. 
? Conybeare and Howson may be consulted, chap. 
XXv. xxvii. 3 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 4. 


Gesch.) ; in his Church Hist. he accepted it. 

4 See the list in Epist. to Romans, 

| § The Romish writers make Peter travel as widely 
as St. Paul (Baronius, i. 455) ; but of this, Lake knew 

| nothing. 
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Tradition, therefore, is the only foundation 
of the legend. To have famous maityrs was 


the chief pride of the early churches, and it is | 


possible that some ardent presbyter of Rome, 
as fanciful as Prudentius, first conducted St. 
Peter to his martyrdom on the Vatican. The 
story grew with the lapse of time. His tomb 
was discovered; he was crucified with his head 
downward ; his frequent timidity was recalled 
in the legend of his flight and of the apparition 
of his Lord; and when the papal church of the 
Middle Ages began its usurpation, it boldly 
claimed, enlarging upon St. Jerome, that Pe- 
ter had reigned for twenty-five years as the 
vicar of Christ at Rome.’ The legend was 
first pronounced a fable by the acute Waldenses, 
who had for ages scoffed at the papal preten- 
sions, and who claim to represent the opinions 
of the early church that preceded and resisted 
the haughty hierarchy of Constantine. The 
traditions of the Vaudois, the church of the peo- 
ple, may at least counterbalance those of the 
Romish priesthood, and confirm the accuracy 
of the Scriptural history.? 

But we must hasten to the last period (66-70) 
of the sufferings of Jerusalem and its church. 
A deeper mental darkness, a wilder fanaticism, 
rested upon the sacred city. The brotherhood 
of the zealots, linked together by their terrible 
oath, grew in numbers and ruled the policy 
of the nation. The wild robbers issued from 
their mountain caves to spread desolation over 
Galilee and Judwa; assassins filled the city; 
the multitudes who came up to the Temple were 
roused to frenzy by the secret promptings of the 
robber patriots ; the children of Israel—poetic, 
impassioned, Semitic, easily moved to a vain 
self-confidence, easily driven to a mad despair 
—fancied that by a violent stiuggle they might 
shake off the yoke of Rome.* The higher or- 
ders of the city, the more intelligent, knew that 
the plan was hopeless ; but the half-savage zeal- 
ots from the rural districts now governed Jeru- 
salem. In this moment of patriotic excitement 
the Christians, who would take no share in the 
rebellion, were probably looked upon as traitors 
as well as heretics. The chief victim of this 
intense hatred was James the Just, the brother 
of the Lord. For thirty years the face and 
form of the son of Mary had been known to all 
Jerusalem; he had grown old as the head of 
the Christian sect; his virtues were admired 
by Jew as well as Christian; and he had striy- 
en, by gentle compliances, to disarm the mal- 
ice of his fellow-citizens, He had never, like 
Paul, denounced the Mosaic law; or, like a 





1 Baronius, with excessive minuteness, names the 

year 45 Petri Annus 1, Ann. Ecc., i. 409. He knows 
even the day on which the Roman church was born. 
Neander doubts even the martyrdom, Plant. Chris., 
i. 358. 
2 See Waldensian Researches, Gilly, p. 42, vol. i., 
and Leger. The Waldenses boast a direct descent 
from the apostles. The Nobla Leycon, a poem of the 
year 1100, notices their origin ; but after they have been 
nearly extirpated by the papal persecutions. 


3 Rabelleau, Histoire des Hebreux, ii. 285. A use- | ii. 23. 


ful narrative. 





greater than Paul, preached a new dispensa- 
tion. In form and appearance James is said 
to have so closely resembled his. divine brother 
as scarcely to be distinguished from him.' He 
was now to share a not dissimilar fate. When 
Paul had escaped by appealing to Cesar, the 
enraged Jews, says Eusebius, turned their fury 
against James.*_ In some wild season of fa- 
naticism, when the city teemed with savage 
worshipers, the priests and people seized James, 
perhaps as he climbed the sacred terraces to 
pray, and bore him to a high tower of the Tem- 
ple, overlooking the gentile court below. The 
Sadducees were the bitterest enemies of the 
Christians. It was the young Sadducee high- 
priest Ananus that led the new persecution, 
We may imagine the venerable saint standing 
on the giddy height, waiting to be thrown down 
on the pavement far beneath.* They com- 
manded him to renounce his faith in ‘Christ, 
He replied by pointing to the risen Lord above, 
With rage they cast him down. When he had 
fallen, the multitude stoned him nearly to death. 
‘*See,” said a by-stander, ‘‘ Justus is praying for 
you.” A fuller beat out the brains of the dying 
saint with his club. His tombstone was after- 
ward shown outside the Temple. So eminent 
were the virtues and the fame of the brother 
of Christ that Josephus attributes the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the anger of Heaven at 
the insane cruelty of his countrymen.* The 
family of the Saviour, however, still ruled over 
the church at Jerusalem; they possessed a 
kind of hereditary claim to its leadership; and 
after the fall of the city, Simeon, the brother or 
the cousin of James, filled his place for many 
years with equal virtues, and died a martyr in 
extreme old age.°® 

Around the city of Mount Zion, according 
to the Talmuds and Josephus, began now to 
gather the omens of its doom. In the western 
sky, as the sun was setting, the crimson clouds 
formed themselves in the image of a battle- 
field. Armies rushed over the fading heavens, 
engaged in a dreadful contest; chariots filled 
with armed men contended on the celestial 
plain; cities were surrounded and sacked ; the 
fate of Jerusalem was painted on the skies.° 
Within its walls the prodigies were equally 
alarming. A supernatural fire shone over the 
Temple in the midst of the night; the great 
eastern gate, which could scarcely be shut by 
twenty men, bolted and fas*ered by immense 
bars of iron, rolled open of its own accord; 
and when the priests were ministering in the 
inner sanctuary they heard the noise of a 
multitude of voices crying, ‘‘ Let us remove 
hence.” A blazing comet, shaped like a sword, 


|hung over the city; a madman or a prophet 


ran through the streets, crying, ‘‘ Woe, woe to 





: Epistle of Ignatius. 
+ Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23. The accounts ef his death 
vary. 
3 Hegesippus, quoted by Eusebius, gives the story, 
4 Josephus. Eusebius, ii. 23. 


's Eusebius, iii. 11. © Josephus, B.J., vi. 5. 
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the city, to the people, to the holy house!” 
No punishment, no kindness, no prayers could 
silence his mournful wail, For seven years he 
kept up his ceaseless cry, until, during the siege, 
a stone from an ergine struck him dead.' The 
Christians, too, remembering the prophecy of 
the Lord, knew that the evil days were ap- 
proaching, and prepared to fly from the com- 
ing woe. 

In the last years of Nero’s reign the war 
broke out. 
elty of the Romans, arrayed the two hostile races 
against each other. The Jews were at first suc- 


cessful in driving off a Roman army; and Nero, 


who was singing and acting before the applaud- 
ing audiences of Athens, sent his best com- 
mander, Vespasian, to repress the insurrection. 
Jerusalem, meantime, had become an armed 
fortress, the centre of rebellion. Its priestly 
rulers made preparations for an inexpiable war. 
The city was filled with provisions, arms, and 
men; the walls were strengthened—the towers 


garrisoned; all Palestine had risen in revolt; | 


and skillful leaders were set over the different 
provinces to array the populace in military or- 
der. It was hoped, it was believed, that every 


Jew would join the army, and that the Romans | 


would be overwhelmed by an immense host, ir- 
resistible in fanatical zeal. 

Galilee, the most northern province, filled 
with populous cities and a warlike people, must 
first meet the shock of invasion.? It was placed 
under the command of the historian, Josephus. 


A cloud of doubt will ever rest upon the char- | 


acter of this eminent writer. In his own age 


he was looked upon as a traitor, the destroyer | 


of his country, and his most favorable com- 
mentators have admitted his feebleness and his 


inefficiency ;* yet in his own writings Josephus | 
has painted himself in such favorable colors as | 


to have won the regard of generations of read- 
ers. He was rich, high-born, connected with 
the noble and priestly families of Jerusalem, 
and his learning and mental culture have given 
him a respectable place among the inferior his- 
torians. But as a commander he was singu- 
larly unfortunate. He entered Galilee com- 
missioned to raise an army of one hundred 
thousand men; he obtained only eight thou- 
sand. He aroused no enthusiasm among the 
warlike people; his movements were slow and 
ineffectual. Vespasian entered the flourishing 
province, and, with terrible ravages, sacked its 
happy cities and filled its sacred landscape with 
scenes of woe. The lake of Genesareth was 
dyed with blood. Its charming environs, the 
paradise of Palestine, resounded with lamenta- 
tion.* The Roman cavalry swept over the 
country, killing the helpless people. Josephus 
was besieged at Jotopata, was beaten,® was 





! The Talmuds repeat the prodigies, and show the 
overwrought condition of the Jewish mind. Nothing 
was natural—nothing simple. Derenbourg, i. 280 et seq. 


2 Josephus, B. J., iii. 3. 
* Raphall, Post-Bib. Hist., ff. 417. 
® Joséphe, says Dérenbourg, i. 417, mérite peu de 


3 Id., iii. 10. 


The madness of the Jews, the cru- | 


| captured, made his peace with the Romans, and 
lived and died the companion and the friend 
of his country’s destroyers. 

Vespasian moved slowly onward, destroying 
the country as he passed.’ He left behind him 
a bleeding, half-desolate waste. He swept 
through Samaria, and the Samaritan women 
wept over their husbands and their brothers 
| slain on the hill of Gerizim. Joppa and Ti- 
berias fell. He passed around Jerusalem, and 
ravaged all Judxa. Emmaus and Jericho, 
Lydda and Jamna, surrendered. . He killed ten 
thousand men inthe heart of Idumxa; the 
Dead Sea echoed to the note of the Roman 
trumpets; all Palestine had felt the dreadful 
discipline of the Roman chief. Two years of 
warfare passed; Jerusalem stood alone in the 
midst of its ruined country. At this moment 
Nero was dead; Vitellius ruled at Rome ; a war 
of succession followed; Rome was filled with 
massacres; and at last Vespasian was pro- 
claimed emperor. The impoverished soldier, 
the horse-dealer, the plebeian, was alone fitted 
to control that mighty empire that reached 
from the Jordan to the Thames. He left Ju- 
| dea for Rome, and the conquest of Jerusalem 
was intrusted to a young man of twenty-seven, 
| his son, Titus. 

A cloud of horror now rested upon the holy 
city.? Its condition resembled that of Paris 
in the dreadful days of terror when the prisons 
were filled with the suspected, the scaffold ran 
with blood, and robbers and miscreants had 
risen to rule in the fatal despair that had fallen 
| upon its people. The Christian church had 
fled from the city, warned by the prophecies of 
their Master, and found refuge in the little 
town of Pella, beyond the Jordan. Many of 
the wealthy and cultivated Jews had also es- 
eaped from Jerusalem; but their places were 
filled by a savage throng of refugees from deso- 
late Galilee and Judma, the robbers of Libanus, 

and the zealots of the distant towns. John of 
Giscala led the furious horde; and a fierce as- 
sault was begun upon the native citizens, who 
were believed to have shared in the treachery 
of Josephus, and to have meditated an abject 
| surrender to Rome. Night and day robberies, 
} 


massacres, and civil war filled the streets of 
| Jerusalem. The citizens, led by Ananus, the 
high-priest, strove to destroy the zealots in the 
Temple; but on a dark and stormy night a 
throng of Idumzans broke into the city and 
overwhelmed the resistance of the priestly fac- 
tion. Simon, another brave and cruel parti- 
san, entered Jerusalem and garrisoned the hill 
|of Zion.* Between John in the Temple and 
Simon in the upper city a constant warfare 
raged ; their soldiers fought madly with each 





confiunce pour ce qu'il raconte de cette lutte supréme 
de ses coreligionnaires, etc. 

1 Raphall, ii. 428. 

2 The Talmuds give Derenbourg only a few anes- 
dotes of the condition of the city, i. 280. Yet the 
legends celebrate the valor of the Jews, and are all 
on the patriot side, i. 284. See Rabellean, Hist. des 
Hebreux, ii. 294. 3 Rabellean, v. 301. 
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other on the bridge that joined Mount Zion 
with the Temple; and united only in the plun- 
der and massacre of the helpless citizens, whom 
they accused of being inclined to peace with 
Rome. Day and night the fighting went on; 
a ceaseless lamentation for the dead resounded 
over Jerusalem; the city was sacked and deso- 
lated by the robbers; and while Vespasian was 
sweeping over Judxa,' the Jews consumed their 
strength in horrible excesses ; all preparations 
for defense were neglected ; the stricken city 
seemed filled only with raging madmen. 

The Passover drew near, and in the first days 
of April, in the year 70, the Jews gathered in 
vast throngs at Jerusalem to celebrate for the 
last time the most sacred festival of the law. 
The poor remnants of a fallen nation, they yet 
filled once more the desecrated courts of the 'Yem- 
ple. Still the priests performed with sad mi- 
nuteness the various rites; still in the midst of 
the raging factions the smoke of the burnt-offer- 
ings arose from the holy altar, and the psalms 
of David resounded through the inner sanctu- 
ary; still the countless worshipers made their 
way through streets filled with the dead and the 
dying, and went up to the Temple to pray. Still 
John and Simon watched each other from their 
hostile hills, and with fierce forays terrified and 
desolated the fairest quarters of Jerusalem. But 
suddenly their rivalry ceased.? A common 
danger united them too late. Sweeping along 
the road from Caesarea appeared a band of six 
hundred Roman cavalry, the first squadron of 
an army of eighty thousand veterans, and at 
their head rode Titus, the young heir of the 
empire of the world. At the sight, John and 
Simon, conscious of their own madness, forgot 
their enmity and entered into a compact of rau- 
tual aid. Crnel, wicked, remorseless, these 
savage chieftains were still patriots, and began 
now with heroic courage to provide for the de- 
fense of Jerusalem. John had nine thousand 


men inthe Temple ; Siraon, fifteen thousand on | 
| was their idol, and the centre of their hopes. 


Zion Hill. As Titus rode carelessly along at 
the head of his cavalry a sudden sally was made, 


and the Roman commander escaped with diffi- | 
| tity of the courts of the Lord, the future splen- 


culty from the fury of the Jews. 
Jerusalem was renowned as the strongest of 
ancient cities.* Two impassable valleys near- 


ly surrounded the hill of Zion and Mount Mo- | 
riah ; on the north a triple wall and the castle 


of Antonia seemed to provide an easy means 
of defense. The city was filled with munitions 
of war, and food was at first abundant. The 
Jews, in their last struggle, showed all the 
chivalry of the Semitic race; they fought with 
unrivaled courage; they suffered with uncon- 





‘Tacitus, H., v. 10. Intra 4uas estates cuncta 
camporum, omnesque preter Hierosolyma urbes. 
The account of Tacitus is only a fragment. 

2 Josephus has described with minuteness, Tacitus 
with a few brief touches of genius, the opening of the 
wonderful siege ; but the narrative of the Roman leaves 
a clearer impression than that of the Jew. Tacitus, 
Hist., v. 

3 Tacitus, v. 11. Sed nrbem, arduam situ, opera mo- 
lesque firmaverunt. 


querable patience; priests, warriors, people, 
showed their proud contempt of death, their 
unchanging devotion to their country, their faith 
in the ritual and the law. They fell by thou- 
sands in fierce sallies, often successful: they 
inflicted terrible losses on the foe; they were 
always happy in death when their enemy died 
with them. Yet Titus, with his well-trained 
legions, made constant progress. He soon broke 
down the outer walls, and burned or pillaged all 
the lower portion of the city. Often the learned 
Josephus was sent to address his countrymen 
from the Roman works, offering them pard n 
and life if they would surrender; always the 
suffering garrison refused to listen to the traitor. 
They shot at him with their errows. At last 
an enemy appeared within the city more dread- 
ful than the Romans. Titus had raised around 
Jerusalem a long wall that shut out all exterior 
aid, and famine raged in the homes of the rich 
and the poor.’ The summer of the year 70 
passed in horror over the ruined city. As the 
hot sun beat on its pestilential streets, as vege- 
tation withered, and only the gray and dusty 
olive lived in the torrid heat, men, women, 
children died in their stately houses; and rob- 
bers, fierce and starving, snatched the last loaf 
from the hearth of the poor. The woes of Je- 
rusalem seemed to Josephus to have surpassed 
those of every other city; the terrors of the 
siege awoke a thrill of pity in his vain and self 
ish breast. Yet happier, perhaps, the Jews who 
died with simple faith for their God and their 
country than the stately historian, the friend of 
an emperor, who wrote in a Roman palace? an 
unsympathizing narrative of their woes. 

Then came that saddest of all their sorrows, 
which has never yet faded from the memory ot 
the Jews. In the absence of all grosser forms 
of idolatry, the chosen people had learned to 
look upon their Temple, its pyramid of terraces, 
its golden gates, its glittering shrine, almost as 
the heathen looked upon his brazen gods. It 


The Temple of the Most High* had been sung 
in immortal lyrics by their regal poet ; the sanc- 


dors of the Holy House, had been the theme of 
his perpetual meditation. The nation was filled 
with the enthusiasm of its inspired bard. In 
all his wanderings at Alexandria, Athens, or 
Rome the impassioned Jew ever kept in his 
memory the glory of his native shrine, and hast- 
ened with devout enthusiasm to the paschal 
feast. To him the Temple was the light of the 
world, the Zion of his weary soul.* In the sea- 
son of fruit, the month of Ab, the irreparable 





1 See Jost, Allgemeine Geschichte des Israelitischen 
Volkes, ii. 99. 

2 Josephus probably composed his dull speeches 
long after the event in his splendid residence at 
Rome. 

3 David's solicifude for the building of the Temple 
is told by Josephus, Ant. 

4 Jost, Allgemeine Gesch. des Israel. Volkes. Der 
hochgefeierte Sitz—von vielen Fremden bewundert, 
geehrt, bereichert, etc., ii. 100, 
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woe fell upon the chive of Israel. Titus } 1ad 
pressed on his slow approaches all through the 
summer. He heard with no compunction of 
the horrors within the city. When he was told 
that Mary, the wealthy matron, had cooked and 
perhaps devoured her own infant, he appealed 
to God that he was innocent of the dreadful 
deed. His engineers made their way into the 
castle of Antonia; he prepared to storm the 
Temple. He ee that around it centred the 
fanaticism of the Jews, and he gave orders for 
its destruction. A general assault was made. 
John of Giscala, the patriots, and the priests, 
fought with terrible resolution in its defense ; 
the skillful Romans, under the eye of Titus, 
forced their way into the sacred courts; they 
climbed terrace after terrace, where the pave- 
ments were thickly strewn with the dying and 
the dead ; a soldier threw a blazing torch into an 
open window of the Holy House; the priceless 
veils, the cedar beams, the gilded ornaments, 
blazed forth in a wild conflagration ; the priests 
killed themselves before the altar; and the Tem- 
ple of the Most High was consumed to ashes, 
A wail broke from the hapless Jews more sad 
than any their own sorrows had ever occasion- 
ed. It was repeated in desolate Galilee and 
wild Juda; in the distant synagogues of 2 
exandria and Rome. It has never ceased: i 
still breaks forth from every Jewish heart ; iad 
the most touching spectacle of modern Jerusa- 
lem is that of the cowering Israelites amidst the 
brutality of Turkish soldiers and the mockeries 
of Armenian boys, wailing over the crumbling 
foundations of what was once the most hallowed 
of earthly shrines. 

Titus hastened on the labors of destruction. 
Mount Moriah was already a scene of ruin and 
death. Next the Roman engines shattered the 
walls of Mount Zion, and the palaces and fine 
mansions of the hill of David were given to the 
flames.? No more were peace and prosperity 
to reign within her walls; never again was the 
holy hill to rejoice in the consciousness of her 
freedom. The most dreadful cruelties were in- 
flicted by Titus and his remorseless legions ; the 
Jews were slaughtered like some hated reptile, 
and the gentiles repaid the isolated pride of 
Israel by one of the most brutal massacres that 
mark the annals of war. One million Jews, it 


is stated, perished in the siege of the city—a | 


number that can not bear a careful criticism.* 


living. Ninety-seven thousand prisoners fell 
into the hands of Titus. Of these some were 
cultivated and accomplished priests, some pure 
and spotless patriots, some industrious artisans, 


and miscreants, deformed with crime. Their | 
fate was the same. Many were sent to labor 





1 The Talmuds say that Titus gave orders to burn | 


the Temple, Derenbourg, i. 289, and refute the account 
of Josephus, that he wished to save it. 
2 Josephus, vi. 8. 


glaublich) zu Gefangenen gemacht worden. 


in the mines of Upper rE; gypt; many were fevend 
to fight with wild beasts in the ampitheatres of 
the two Cwsareas; one of the fairest and no- 
blest women of Jerusalem was seen, in her hun- 
ger, struggling to gather the grains of corn that 
fell beneath the horses’ feet of the Roman sol- 
diers; another was fastened by her hair to a 
horse's tail, and dragged, in that condition, 
from Jerusalem to Lydda.’ © The needless bar- 
barities of Titus are perpetuated in the Tal- 
muds, 

Yet Titus, the destroyer of Jerusalem, has 
been painted by his countrymen and by Josephus 
as the mildest and the purest of men. He was 
called the love, the delight of the human race.? 
He was almost a Chfistian in benevolence, al- 
most a philosopher in self-control. But his- 
tory has at length reasserted its verity, and Ti- 
tus stands before us one of those haif-savage 
monsters who revel in bloodshed and crime, and 
have yet moments of transitory penitence. His 
early youth was corrupt and shameless; his 
later life showed little change ; he was the chief 
instrument in the horrible massacres of Jerusa- 
lem; he was merciful or pure only in contrast 
with a Caligula or a Nero. Nor is it wonderful 
that the Talmuds paint with revengeful vitter- 
ness the coarse malignity of the conqueror of 
Jerusalem, and that the Jewish writers have 
never ceased to denounce as false and traitor- 
ous the pleasing portrait of Titus left by the 
unpatriotic Josephus. * 

Over the smoking ruins of Jerusalem the Ro- 
man soldiers passed more than once, destroyin; 
what remained of its former splendor. It is 
probable that few houses were left standing. 
Only two or three towers, it is said, were pre- 
served. The day of wrath, foretold by the Mas- 
ter, had fallen upon Zion; if the Christians had 
retained the sentiment of vengeance, they might 
have exulted in the fate of their persecutors. 
The haughty priests, who had pursued Paul with 
persevering malignity, had died by the assas- 
sin’s k ind or in the amphitheatre of Cexsarea. 
The Sadducees, the murderers of James the 
Just, were robbed of their vast possessions, and 
had fallen by famine or the sword. Of all the 


| great throng that a few years before had assail- 


ed the venerable Paul in the Temple courts, or 
rejoiced in the torture of James, only a few 
wretched fugitives remained. But the Chris- 


| tian church, still in its apostolic purity, felt only 
But still worse than death was the fate of the | 


a tender sympathy for the general woe. It is 
not possible that every Christian could have 
made a timely escape from the city; it is not 
unlikely that many of the faithful perished in 


| its dreadful doom. The church wept over the 
some fair and virtuous women, some robbers | 


fate of its less fortunate members, over the wees 
of its country, the desolation of Judea. When 
the storm had oumeen away a solemn congrega- 

1 Derenbourg, i. 290-293. 

2 Suetonius, Flavius, i. 

3 Derenbourg, i. 289. The learning and accuracy of 


| this writer promise extensive progress in Jewish his- 
3 Jost, All. Ges. Is., ii. 100. Und 97,000 (was wohl | 


tory. The story of the Hebrews has not yet found its 


| successfal narrator. 
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tion was held of all the faithful. 
that still survived, the disciples, and nearly all 
the members of the family of the Lord, assem- 
bled to elect an elder in the place of James the 
Just. Simeon, the cousin, perhaps the brother, 
of Christ, was chosen by a unanimous vote.* 
The church of Jerusalem still survived in pov- 
erty, humility, persecution; and when the fu- 
gitive Jews once more ventured to return to 
their ruined city, the Christians probably fol- 
lowed them. Once more the hill of Zion may 
have resounded with songs of praise, and Chris- 
tian and Jew have wept together over the des- 
olation of Mount Moriah. 


Simeon, whether at Pella or in Jerusalem, 


ruled over the church fog thirty years.? It is 
the most obscure, it was no doubt the most act- 
ive, period after the fall of the city. The sur- 


viving apostles had wandered away on their | 
various missions; Andrew was piercing the | 


wilds of Scythia; Thomas penetrating the In- 
dian shores. The daughters of Philip prophe- 
sied at Hierapolis, and the sons and daughters 
of St. Peter were emulating the virtues of their 
father.* St. John was at Ephesus or in exile, 
and his inspired visions began to be read in the 
churches. All over the world we cai trace the 
career of the undistinguished Christians by the 
swift decline of the imperial faith, the violence 
of the persecutions, the countless tales of martyr- 
dom.* In no later period of history has so vig- 


orous a tendency toward reform been witnessed 


among mankind. From the church at Jeru- 
salem flowed over the world a wave of purity. 
The gifted missionaries, successors of the apos- 
ties, but clad in poverty and humility, preach- 
ed in every city and village a spiritual re- 
finement, an ideal virtue. ‘‘Be honest, be 
virtuous,”® they cried, with the pastor of Her- 
mas. ‘‘Be simple and guileless, and speak no 
evil.” With Clement of Rome, they professed 


a saintly humility ;° the way of the world was | 


to them, as to Barnabas, a way of darkness, 
leading to arrogance and hypocrisy, sensuality 
and crime.’ 

The gentle voice from fallen Jerusalem 
touched the heart of nations. 
fell captive to the spell. Antioch and Ephesus, 
Alexandria and Rome, learned to look to the 
ruined capital, once so hated and contemned, as 
the only source of hope and joy. During the 
first century after the destruction of its early 
seat the church of Jerusalem spread over the 
world, and retained, in all its purity, the apos- 
tolic spirit of its founders, It was the light of 
the decaying age. The apostolic choir, says 


2 Id., ili, 32. 





1 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 11. 
3 Id., iii. 30. 
4 The Pastor of Hermas, the Pilgrim’s Progress of 


the second century, throws light on the purity of the 
church. See Migne, Pat. Grec., ii. p. 910. The first 


command enforces the unity of God. 
5 Migne, Pat. Grec., ii. p. 922. 
6 First Epistle of Clement, c. 17. 
7 See Epistle of Barnabas, c. 20, 


The apostles | 


City after city | 


Hegesippus, overshadowed it with their grace.' 
Then came a perfod of decline. Paganism 
mingled with the simple ritual of the church 
its coarse and formal observances. ‘lhe swing- 
ing censers, the processions of gay-robed priests, 
the peal of barbaric music, supplied the place 
of the hymns and prayers of the church of 
Paul and James the Just. Images, once the 
abhorrence of all believers, were first tolerated, 
then adored. The saints and the gentle Mary 
were made to fill the place of the Penates or 
| Artemis. Presbyters were converted into bish- 
ops; the rival sees conteaded for the supremacy; 
the bishop of Rome became the ruler ofthe 
Western world. <A tyrannical formalism, the 
image of that against which Paul had contend- 
ed at Rome, and Stephen at Jerusalem, ruled 
over Christendom; the Roman church began 
a perpetual persecution, more terrible, because 
more lasting, than that of Nero or Domitian; 
the church of Jerusalem seemed to live only 
amidst the humble and the poor, and in the dy- 
ing visions of some inspired martyr—a Jerome 
| or a Huss. 

When the city had sunk to ashes, and Mount 
| Moriah rose discrowned and desolate, an image 
| of the broken law, the gentle saint in Patmos 
| had painted a new Jerusalem in the skies. A 
| fairer temple arose not made with hands; a 
| golden city shone above, where, at the per- 
petual paschal feast, the countless generations 

of the hallowed dead gathered in its spiritual 
| courts. There the fancy of St. John lavished 
| all its wealth; there the streets of the holy city 
| were paved with gold, and all its bulwarks glit- 
| tered with precious stones; there met that sa- 
| cred company with whom he had loved to min- 

gle on earth; there a perpetual peace filled the 
| walls of Zion; there the veil was withdrawn from 
the Holy of Holies; and the redeemed dwelt in 
the presence of the Most High. Amidst the cor- 
ruptions of later ages, the degradation of the 
| faith, the church of Jerusalem seemed only a 
vision of the past. 

Then once more the ideal beauty of the early 
church dawned upon mankind. That graceful 
virgin, spotless and refined, who had shone in 
the Pastor of Hermas, and gladdened the fancy 
of St. John, broke from the spells of the en- 
chanters, and put to flight the rabble rout of 
Comus. Dissolute churchmen and barbarous 
priests stréve in vain to bind anew their cap- 
tive; the church was free. The successors 
of Paul and James, hidden for so many ages 
among the Vaudois and the Waldenses, the 
Lollards, the Paulicians, came forth at the call 
of Wycliffe, Huss, and Luther. The church 
of Jerusalem, simple, lowly, pure, became once 
more the centre of a wide reform; the church 
of Rome retreated step by step, until at last it 
cowers, fallen but not repentant, beneath the 
pagan magnificence of St. Peter's. 











1 Eusebius, H. E., iii. 32. 
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THAT a little paradise that was between | 
W the long row of poplars and the bushy, 
glistening evergreens! It stood with its back 
to a hill and its face to a fair, shining, sloping 
lawn, that in turn looked into the depths of one 
of the prettiest copses in England. It was a 
house, and it was to let, this paradisaical dwell- 
ing; and being so charmingly situated, its well- 
wishers were justified in thinking that it would 
let well. 

Perhaps it could hardly be described con- 
scientiously as a commodious house. It was 
rife with the oddest and most picturesque of 
nooks and corners; but then, these nooks and 
corners, from the utility point of view, were val- 
ueless. It had a sloping thatched roof and a 
tiny veranda, against which things innumerable, 
from ear-wigs to clematis, crept; and it had a 
winding path down to the river-side, and a cro- 
quet-ground, and other things of the like sort | 
that made it seem tu the eyes of youth a most 
desirable abode. 

“It was the very spot in which a poet or a} 
painter ought to pass his honey-moon,” passers- | 
by who caught glimpses of it from the road 
said—if they did+not say that it ought to be 
tenanted by a young lady whose means were 
independent and whose health was failing. And 
then, having given vent to this remark, they | 
would go on to add that they supposed the | 
coachman could tel! them who lived tiiere? 
and as a rule he would reply, ‘‘No great | 
shakes.” 

‘* What, a common person!” the inquiring | 
mind would go on to question (be it understood | 
at once that inquiring minds in peripatetic bod- | 
ies only passed by Helmsleigh on the coach), and | 
the reply would boom forth sonorously, ‘* Not | 
a common person exactly”—he (the coachman) | 
would be cautious how he called her that—‘* but | 
a queer customer! a very queer customer!” | 
Then, probably, the coach would roll on, and 
the quaint cottage at Helmsleigh and its queer 
customer of an inhabitant would fade from 
the minds of both the coached and the coach- 
man. . 

She was only a care-taker. Has it not been 
told that Helmsleigh, as the little place was | 
called, was to let? and until it was let the | 
agent, on behalf of the landlord, elected to 
declare himself much pleased with the person 
in charge. She had flashed upon that agent in 
a startling way, and had surprised him out of 
the small piece of patronage. Nevertheless he | 
had never repented having given it, but, on the 
contrary, had cited her to other keepers of un- 
let houses as a model worthy of imitation. 

She was only a care-taker; only a vassal; 
only a hired servant put in that place to vaunt 
the merits of it, and to show the strangers round 


”” 


| sober-minded neighbors. 


leigh was one of the objects of interest men- 
tioned to tourists in those regions. 

The manner of her dawning upon that neigh- 
borhood was thus: The old master of Helms- 
leigh Cottage (who was a younger scion of the 
big stock that ruled up at Helmsleigh House) 
had died, leaving his only sor “lord of himself, 
that heritage of woe,” at the age of twenty-two. 
The young man, Raymond Helmsleigh, had 
forthwith taken a first-class ticket by express 
train to the dogs, in the estimation of all his 
That is to say, he 
had run the gauntlet of an adjacent garrison- 
town billiard and ball room; and from the for- 
mer he had come home shorn of his money, and 
from the latter of his heart. 

It was a disgusting thing, in the eyes of the 
mothers of marriageable daughters in the vicin- 
ity of Helmsleigh, to say nothing of the daugh- 
ters themselves, when Raymond fell a palpable 
victim to a stranger. A young lady, a tempo- 
rary resident in the town—she described herself 
as an artist, and was described bv other people 


|as Heavyen-knows-who, from Heaven-knows- 


where—waltzed Raymond out of all regard for 
the unities, and intg an offer of marriage, one 
night. Every one present, noticing the state 
of things, denounced her as designing, and him 
as infatuated. Their judgment was shaken the 
following day, when it got noised abroad that 
Miss Babbington had refused him! 

**Tt is only a feint, to make him the more 
eager,” one outraged local maternal parent ob- 
served. 

“It is only because she is probably married 
already,” another hissed; and a third remarked, 
with that air of bitter preparation for the worst 
which obtains so largely among that respecta- 
ble but unpleasant class who dub themselves 
Bible Christians, ‘‘ Even she shrinks from the 
punishment that awaits a bigamist.” Still, 
after all these things were said, nothing 
remained but the fact—the strauger, Miss 
Babbington, hac refused Raymond Helms- 
leigh. 

She had come q:ite alone to that little, gos- 
siping, scandalous place; had come there quite 
alone, to'do what it is so hard for a young 
woman to do in England—earn her living re- 
spectably. If a girl’s father and mother have 
died leaving her poor and unprovided for, peo- 
ple are apt to regard her, not exactly as guilty, 


| but as ready and willing to be guilty as soon as 


am opportunity offers. Miss Babbington was so 
regarded ; but Miss Babbington had not justi- 
fied this regard as yet. 

Poor, unprotected, and pretty. These were 
the odds which were against Mis: Babbington 
when her match against the world came off in 
Helmsleigh. There were many who could have 
forgiven her for being poor, There were many 
more who would never have given a second 





with civility who came out of curiosity to see it | 
—and her. For all unconsciously, and very 
much against her will, she had acquired a local 
celebrity, and the pretty care-taker at Helms- 


thought to her being unprotected. But when 


| it was seeu what a fatal effect her prettiness had 


on Raymond Helmsleigh, they (‘‘ they” in this 
| case representing a section of the neighborhood ) 
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cated aout for justice and no mercy on the in- 
terloper. 

Now the story shall be told from her side— | 
from her point of view. 

Euphemia, or Effie Babbington, as she had 
been always called by her friends, found her- 
self at “Lufton, the garrison-town nearest to 
Helmsleigh, one morning under the following 
circumstances. 

She had answered an advertisement which 
had appeared in one of the most respectable of 


our metropolitan daily papers “for a companion | 


to an elderly lady.” The advertiser requested 
that all applications should be made ia person 
to “Mrs. Holly, Lufton. Terms liberal. The 
highest references given and required.” 
was the advertisement. Effie Babbington, a 
want of a home, answered it ‘‘in person,” 
requested, and had the satisfaction of finding 
out that it was a hoax, a practical joke, perpe- 
trated by some idle young ruffian, who cared | 
not how many honest women he defrauded of 
their time, provided this, the most facetious 
combination of circumstances he could imagine, 
could be effected. 

Our story has nothing to do with him—one 
does not, by preference, chronicle the doings of 
a fool—but we will follow Effie’s fortunes from 
the moment the truth dawned upon her that 
the situation and the elderly lady were alike in- 
tangibilities. She had expended nearly every 
pound she was possessed of in the world in this 
journey, only to find her money and her time 
wasted. As she stood in the High Street of 
Lufton, after listening to the postmaster’s assur- 
ance that no such person as Mrs. Holly existed 
in Lufton, the girl felt very desperate. It was 
of no use, she told herself, going back from 


whence she came—London had been only a| 


hard, big, barren wilderness to her. It was no 


use standing still and lamenting. Quiescence | 


is only a virtue when well-to-do friends are 
standing by to help the quiescent. ‘‘ It was no 
use doing any thing,” she was almost thinking, 
in her despair, when her eyes fell upon the | 
largely placarded notice of a ball at the Luf- | 
ton Assembly-Rooms, to take place that very 
night. 

‘*T will go, and see if any one will be pitiful | 


enough to believe me and help me to find em- | 


ployment and a home,” she thought. And so 


she went back to the inn where she had left her | 


boxes when she went out to seek for Mrs. Holly, 


and unpacked an evening dress, in which, when | 
the time came, she arrayed herself, and went to 
She described herself to the ticket- | 


the ball. 
taker as an “‘artist about to settle in the town;” 


and she fervently hoped that she looked older | 


than her age, in order that the respectable ma- 
trons of Lufton might think it no crime in her 
to dare to aspire to teach the rudiments of 
drawing to their daughters. 


She was two cr three and twenty at this time, | 


looking younger than her years, by reason of 


the exceeding fairness of her hair and complex- | 


ion, and the exceeding lightness and slender- 


This | 


| ness of her figure. A pretty girl, with sweet, 
| thoughtful blue eyes, anda delicately-cut mouth 
that could look very sorrowful. When she en- 
| tered that little country town ball-room alone, 
in a quiet, exquisitely-made black dress, she 
| caused a sensation. But the sensation caused 
| by her distinguished appearance among the men 
was as nothing compared to that caused by her 
audacity among the women. 
| ‘Two cr three of the more particular and pug- 
| nacious of the lady-patronesses gathered them- 
selves together and determined to demand an 
explanation. And she, seeing this, advanced 
| upon them, hoping to disarm them by her sweet- 
ness and veracity, and told the story of the hoax, 
“She should stay in Lufton, she thought” ( (here 
her voice faltered, and they put her down in 
as | their own minds as more depraved than they 
had believed while she had only smiled), “and 





try to win her way; she was very friendless, very 
Would they help 


poor, very anxious to work. 
| her?” 
Would they help her! There was small 
| promise of help in the averted eyes and the 
| hard tones of the self-constituted jury of British 
matrons who were sitting upon hercase. ‘ Un- 
der the circumstances,” the forewoman of the 
conclave told her, ‘‘ it spoke'little for her judg- 
ment and taste to have forced herself into their 
ball-room. Why had she not waited, and made 
her desire for respectable employment known in 
amore unassuming manner? As she had ob- 
truded herself she must abide the issue.” With 
those comforting words the jury broke up, the 
spokeswoman brushing her garments aside so 
that they might not be contaminated by con- 
tact with Effie’s. ‘If I had waited I might 
have starved,” that presumptuous young person 
said as they left her; but she spoke in a very 
|low, broken voice, and perhaps they did not 
hear her. 
Nightly in hundreds of ball-rooms, in some 
or other gay haunt of humanity, suffering, 
| heart-stricken, desperate, hopeless women must 
be footing it with apparent ease and blitheness. 
| But perhaps not one more hopeless and despe- 
‘rate than Effie ever belied her heart by her man- 
ner. For just two or three hours she would 
stay, and seem to have a place, however poor, 
in life’s gayeties, she thought. Then she would 
| go out—where ? ? 
But before those two or three hours were 
|over things had assumed a different aspect. 
Raymond Helmsleigh waltzed with her, saw 
her beautiful, found her charming, and felt him- 
self frantically aesirous of seeing more—a great 
deal more of her, all in a minute. She told 
him briefly and truthfully the tale of why she 
was there. And he grew furious with the fool- 
ish author of the hoax, and sanguine as to ihe 
success of her scheme of setting up in Lufton 
|as a drawing mistress. “ All the Helmsleigh 
interest should be hers,” he assured her. Then 
he went on to tell her that he wasn't much him- 
self, but that his cousin, Philip Helmsleigh, up 
at the House, was an awful county swell. And 











Effie listened gratefully, and smiled upon him 


sweetly. 

Before the evening was over the young man 
had asked her to be his wife—had asked the 
strange woman, whom every other “oman in 
the room was pronouncing to be an adventur- 
ess, to be ‘* Mrs. Helmsleigh.” In that offer 
(since she did not, could not accept it) he 
wrought her local destruction. ‘hey could not 
forgive him for having proposed, nor her for 
having refused his propasal. 
infatuation became known it was manifest that 
Miss Babbington might starve fifty times over, 
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As soon as his | 


if possible, for any assistance that the matrons | 
very gratifying to the writer and composer of 


of Lufton would render her. 

Feeling herself outraged, injured, maligned, 
unjustly dealt with, and disliked without any 
cause, incensed the girl out of all prudent judg- 
ment. In her heat she vowed that she would 
stay there, no matter in how lowly a position 
at first—stay there, and win a higher place than 


that song. 


| dear! 


any of the women who had scouted her enjoyed. | 
So when Raymond Helmsleigh went away to | 
recover his spirits, and the cottage was to let, | 
she offered for the situation of care-taker, and | 


got it too. 

Raymond Helmsleigh away on his travels, 
too indifferent to them all to keep up a corre- 
spondence with any one since the fatal (to him) 
evening when he had fallen in love with the 
pretty stranger, had no idea that the woman 
he loved was guarding the home he had left. 
She went there immediately on obtaining the 
situation, and contrived to live there in some 
meagre way on the salary that situation bronght 
her, and on the proceeds of water-color sketch- 
es of surrounding scenery, which she sold in the 
adjacent town. Scores of people came to look 
at the cottage, avowedly with a view to taking 
it, really in order that they might obtain a 
glimpse of the girl whose romantic story was 
now public local property. ‘* Designing creat- 
ure! she’s staying there hoping to catch poor 
Raymond when he returns. Depend upon it, she 
repents bitterly enough that he took her ‘ No’ 
for answer.” ‘This was said by one of the afore- 
mentioned jury of matrons to Philip Helms- 
leigh, the head of the house, just returned from 
a year’s trip to the tropics in search of some 
color which can only be gained in those gorgeous 
haunts of nature. 

“Refused Raymond, did she?” Philip said, 
surprised. ‘*She can’t be such a mere worth- 
less adventuress as you all want to make her 
out, or the short acquaintance wouldn’t have 
stood in her way, and. she would have taken 
him while he was in the humor.” And then, 
though he said no more about her, he made up 
his mind to ride over to Helmsleigh Cottage 
some fine day soon, and have a look at the 
much-abused occupant of it. 

Se the sun set on the following scene short- 
ly: The flowers were lifting up their heads 
gratefully to the dew that was beginning to 
fall ; er a long sultry July day; and on the 
lawn one little specially fair bed of delicate pink 
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geraniums, bordered with equally delicate blue 
nemophila, was receiving the contents of a wa- 
tering-pot, which iatter was firmly grasped in 
the pretty little hand of Miss Babbington. She 
was alone, to the best of her belief, for the lit- 
tle charity-school girl who did the slight serv- 
ice she required had gone home, and, believing 
herself to be alone, she did what people often do 
under such circumstances, namely, alternately 
sang songs and talked to herself. 


“He will return; I know him well: 
He will not leave me here to die,” 


she warbled in a way that would have been 


Then she checked herself, picked 
away a withered leaf, and muttered, ‘‘I won- 
der when fe wiil return and oust me from here! 
I’m getting to like it, and to feel at home; so, 
of course, I shall not be let stay here long. Oh 
oh dear! ‘Home!’ I wonder if I shall 
ever have areal one.” Thenshe dropped speech 
again, and sang a bar or two of *‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ;” and then she started back, exclaim- 
ing, *‘ Good gracious! what's that?” in most 
unfeigned alarm. 

It was only a strange gentleman advancing 
rapidly, hat in hand, toward her. 

‘**Pray don’t be alarmed, Miss Babbington,” 
he said, courteously, and her ear was greeted 
pleasantly by the smooth, well-modulated, well- 
bred tones of his voice. ‘ Pray don’t be alarm 
ed, Miss Babbington. I have only just come 
home, after a long absence, o: I should have 
done myself the honor of calling on you be- 
fore.” 

** You are laughing at me,” she said, simply. 
**Men in your position don’t call on women in 
mine. Iam the person in charge of this house 
until it is let. Have you come to see it?” 

He was charmed with the sweet serenity of 
her manner—charmed with the proud humility 
that would not let her seem other than she was 
for a moment. 

‘*T have not come to see it, for I know it 
well,” he said, quietly. ‘I have come to call 
on a lady whose independent spirit has won my 
admiration and respect. I shall bring my sis- 
ters to call on you as soon as they come down 
from town. Meantime let me introduce my- 
self,” and as he spoke he handed her a card, 
with “ Philip Helmsleigh, Helmsleigh Hall,” 
lithographed on it. 

‘*Mr. Raymond Helmsleigh’s cousin?” she 
said, looking up from the card to his face, with 
her eyes sparkling. 

** Yes, Raymond’s cousin—you know him?” 

“T have met him,” she said, laughing and 
blushing; for she knew that Raymond's strange 
offer and her stranger rejection of it could be 
no secret to this man. 

**T know you have.” Then he said a word 
or two more relative to his sisters’ calling on 
her, and presently took his leave of her as if 
she had been a duchess. 

She stood looking «fer him rather wistfully. 
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He was so much brighter than any thing thathad| ‘‘ Nothing more to do with her!” and he h 


crossed her path for many a long day. “Ah! 
if it had only been him instead of his cousin,” | 
she thought; and then she laughed tunefully 
at herself for even daring to think such a thing | 
of the Squire of Helmsleigh, of the handsome, | 
bright, clever young gentleman who had the 
gift of courtesy upon him so strongly that, see- 
ing her for the first time in this humble guise, 
he should discriminate, and treat her like the | 
gentlewoman she was. 
She did not dream about him uninterrupt- | 
edly for any great length of time. Rumors | 
reached her that his sisters, one of whom was | 
married, and all of whom were notoriously | 
haughty, had come down. Her little hand- | 
maiden told astounding stories of the beauty | 
and splendor, and wealth and wonderfulness 
generally of the Misses Helmsleigh and Mrs. | 
Waring. ‘*They say Mr. Raymond is to mar- 
ry one of his cousins—leastways if you don’t, 
Miss,” she added, correcting herself humbly. | 
For the story of Raymond's love for Miss Bab- | 
bington had filtered through to a very low round | 
of the social ladder. And when Effie heard of | 
that family arrangement she felt more anxious | 
to see Philip Helmsleigh’s sisters than ever. 
Philip Helmsleigh’s sisters, meanwhile, were | 
thinking that his trip to the tropics must have | 
given him brain-fever. When he first told 
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ad 
had so little to do with her already, she thought, 
mournfully. Justa few calls from him, always 


| made with perfect respect and with a kindly 


motive. Sometimes he had come in company 
with the rector of the parish, who had found 
out that the care-taker at Helmsleigh Cottage 
would be the very person, of all others in the 
world that he had known, to whom he would 
most willingly intrust the education of his two 
little prized motherless children. Sometimes 
Philip Helmsleigh had come in this good man’s 
company, and at cther times he had come alone, 
But vulgar gossip was busy with Effie’s name 
now; and so he grew more chary of that pres- 
ence which was like the sun to her—more chary 
of that presence until he could make up his 
mind as to whether he would bestow it to her 
altogether or not. 

At length there arose a report in the land 
that Raymond Helmsleigh was coming home, 
and Effie began seriously to think about bestir- 
ring herself to find another resting-place for the 
fair young head that had to bear such a heavy 
burden of toil and uncertainty. The governess 
mart was overcrowded, as she had tested, to 
her sorrow, before this. The price she received 
for her sketches barely repaid her for the sums 
she expended on paper and paint. She was 
not a fool, and therefore she did not believe 


them the romantic story of Effie Babbington, | that she had the power to write if only she had 
they were interested to the point of saying they | the will to exercise that power—a form of folly 
“should certainly like to go and look at her— very frequent among young ladies who find 
not that they believed that Raymond had been | themselves incapable of originating an idea 
such a fool.” But when their brother told themselves, or understanding an original idea 
them that their curiosity could be gratified very | in others. She was sorely put to to devise 
easily, as he had promised Miss Babbington | some plan whereby she might live reputably, in 
that they should call on her, their scornful sur- | fact; and in the midst of her perplexity about 
prise knew no bounds, and a well-grounded life, she was in a little distress about love. In 
fear sprung up in their minds that Philip was | fact, poor creature! she had lost the only thing 
a greater fool than Raymond. of value she had in the world—her heart; and 
Helmsleigh Hall was their brother’s proper- | though she knew where it was, she had not lost 
ty, and it was only their home by his good-will | it the less surely for that knowledge. 
and pleasure. Accordingly they had no desire| It may occur to some people that Effie, in 
to offend him. But, on the other hand, it would | her poverty and perplexity, must often have 
be equally bad policy to suffer him to drift into | regretted her rash refusal of Raymond Helms- 
matrimony with any one just yet—more espe-| leigh’s hand. But, truth to tell, she never did 
cially with such a one as this girl, who had do this, On the contrary, she rejoiced heart- 
‘no antecedents.” It may here be remarked | ily that she had had the courage not to solve 
that poor penniless had never been directly | her difficulties in that way, telling herself, shud- 
called upon to render up ‘“‘her antecedents,” | deringly, that if she had married Raymond she 
and as she never thought of vaunting them it | should have been a wretched woman, for she 
was not known in those regions how unexcep- | felt that she was preordained to love his cousin ; 
tionable they were. Her father had been a| and even though (sad fate!) it did not appear 
naval officer. Her mother the only child of a| 2s if his cousin felt himself preordained to love 
beneficed clergyman. There was nothing for her, stili any thing was better than to be the 
poor Effie to shrink from when “her antece-| wife of one man and in love with another. 


dents” were on the tapis, save the death of her 
parents, and the distress which had ensued. 
Nevertheless, her cheeks did tingle when the 
rumor reached her that the Misses Helmsleigh, 
aided and abetted by their married sis‘er, Mrs. 
Waring, were going “‘to take strong measures 
to stop their brother Philip disgracing himself 
by having any thing more to do with a girl of 
whose antecedents they knew nothing.” 





But while she was considering and bemoan- 
ing \erself, Mr. Philip Helmsleigh was making 
up his mind; and he was considerably aided 
in this process by his sister Alicia—the one who 
looked with kind eyes on Raymond. ‘You 
ought to try and remove that person before 
Raymond comes home, Philip,” she said to her 
brother one day, ‘“‘ After the reports, and her 
absurd conduct in settling down in his house, 





just as if she couldn’t have got employment 
any where else, it will be horrible if she isn’t 
gone before Raymond comes home.” 

“Are you afraid he'll fall in love with her 
again when he sees her?” Philip asked, rather 
maliciously. 

‘Not a bit of it,” Alicia replied. 

“Then why do you want her to be gone ?” 

‘Oh! because our relations would all be so 
extremely unpleasant, if he kept on hankering 
after a person we couldn’t know.” 

** But you can ‘know’ Miss Babbington.” 

‘“‘No, we can’t—not in the way I mean, of 
course. How tiresome you are, Philip! Very 
few brothers would care to see their sisters com- 
promised in such a way.” 

‘In what way would aknowledge of Miss Bab- 
bington be compromising to you?” he asked. 

‘‘Oh! in many ways. Now, Phil, don’t be 
angry. Iknow you like her; but it’s out of the 
question that we can know her. Get her away 
before Raymond comes home; do, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

**T'll try to,” he said, in what struck his sis- 
ter as being a singularly dry tone of voice. 

Some three weeks after this, Raymond Helms- 
leigh came home, to find his cottage in excel- 
lent order, and his pretty cousin Alicia waiting 
in the garden to welcome him. 
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**Isn’t it in good order?” she said, in reply 


885 
to his expression of gratification at finding 
things as they were, herself among the num- 
ber. ‘“‘The person who took charge of it was 
really most trust-worthy.” 

‘““Who was she?” Raymond asked, care- 
lessly. 

‘*T forget her name,” Alicia said, ingenu- 
ously, ‘ Nevermind, Raymond, tell me about 
yourself.” 

“Tell me about Philip: is he married ?’ 

“Oh dear no; nor likely to be. He’s away 
shooting grouse somewhere ; he’s to be back for 
the Lufton ball next week. By-the-way, you'll 
£0, won't you, Raymond ?” 

“Yes,” Raymond rather thought he would, 
though he felt rather sheepish when he remem- 
bered what had transpired at the last Lufton 
ball which he attended. And then the cousins 
went on half flirting together, as had been their 
custom of old. 

Raymond went to the Lufton ball with the 
Misses Helmsleigh an@ Mrs. Waring, and 
shared the astonishment of all in the room, 
when, on the names of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Helmsleigh being announced, there walked into 
the room, leaning on the Squire’s arm, the iden- 
tical audacious young person v 10 had dared to 
survive all the slights put upon her by the 
neighborhood, while she had been living in ob- 
scurity in charge of a house to let. 


’ 
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1. Reform der Weiblichen Erziehung, von Minna | 
Prixorr (Reform of Female Education). 

2. Die Arbeit u. Erziehung (Labor and Education), 
nach Froebel’s Methode, von Baroness MarENuOLTz 
BuLow. 

8. Das Recht der Frauen auf Erwerb, von L. Orro. 

4. Ueber die Besserung in der gesellschaftlichen u. 
volkswirthshaftlichen Sitellung der Frauen, von Dr. 
Vow Stro.tzennorFr. Berlin. 

5. Die Frauen und ihr Vereinsleben, von U. Hensou- | 
KE. 

6. Blicke (Glances) in der Familie, von JOHANNA | 
GoLpsouMIDT. 

7. Warum bediirfen wir weibliche Gewerbschulen 
und wie sollen sie angelegt sein? LErliutert vom so- 
cialen Standpunkte unserer Zeit (Why do we need Fe- 
male Industrial Schools? etc.), von Emma MARweEDEL, 
Oberlehrerin an der weiblichen Gewerbeschule (Direct- 
ress of the Women's Industrial School), in Hamburg, | 
1868. H. Gruenig. 

| 
HE above German works discuss the woman | 
question, not from the point of view of po- | 
litical rights, but with reference to women’s need | 
of practical education, in order to their discharge 
of their universally-recognized social duties. 
The last mentioned on the list is dedicated 
to the author of the first—Minna Pinoff—per- | 
haps the most widely recognized reformer and | 
writer on female education in Germany; and | 


whom Miss Marwedel thanks for her work on | 


that subject ; remarking that, ‘‘It has lifted the | 
woman question to the height of the human | 
question by its masterly setting forth of the | 
circumstances of the current time”—circum- | 


stances that called forth, in 1861, from Jules 
Simon those words in his ‘* L’Ouvriére” which 
Miss Marwedel makes the motto of her work, 
and which, translated into English, are: “ If 
there is a question in the world in which it is 
necessary to see clearly, and not lose ourselves 


| in mere words, it is this, for it is a question of 


life or death.” 
From the dedication of Miss Marwedel’s 


| work, which, we have been told, was written 


at the suggestion, and published at the ex- 
pense, of one of the most munificent bene- 
factors of science and education in North Ger- 
meny, Herr Adolph Meyer, it seems that she 
herself had been spending a year or two in 


| England, Belgium, and France, for the express 


purpose of examining what has been done in 
those countries for the amelioration and eleva- 
tion of the labors of working-women, in connec- 
tion with improvements in their education, and 
had seen many institutions in successful opera- 
tion. 

As the subject of introducing industrial 
schools into our public education presses upon 
publie attention at this moment in America, 
we propose to resume, in these few pages, the 
very important information given in her book, 
which has not yet been translated into English, 
together with some important suggestions of 
Miss Marwedel, which are plainly dictated by 
the laws of social economy for both sexes. 
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A very considerable literature is now de- | 


vov.ed to the discussion of this subject, which, 
with the earnest practical experiments of maiy | 
societies, indicates that the problem of woman’s | 
education to practical labor, on the highest 
planes of ideal excellence, can not be any 
longer set aside by any who have the welfare 


of mankind at heart, to say nothing of the 1m- 


mediate demand made on ourselves in particu- | 
lar by the position of things in America. She | 
states the special question of the time to be, 
What are the duties and claims of women who 
are coming forward to fill their places in family 
and social life; and what are the institutions we 
want to prepare them to do these duties; 
cially, what is the place among them of indus- 
trial schools ? 
ormation of industrial life in our day must also 
change home life, whose accustomed indus ry 
is of an antiquated type, 


and weaving from its pressure on single-hand- 
ed strength. 


tablishments ; and, in proportion, female labor 


en masse has become a demand, and of com- | 


mercial value in the market. It is not uncom- 
mon to see in our daily papers advertisements 


of the furnishing establishments of our cities | 
calling for 2 hundred or five hundred female | 


laborers ; calls answered all too quickly from 


the country by girls who know not to what they 


come. We 
for female labor is in*uencing the working- 


women’s question every where by the many ad- | 


vertisements of work wanted, and the sad con- 
trast of work and wages. Miss Marwedel says 
that a London dry-goods merchant, wanting 
some thirty working-women, was obliged to 
send away, not without the help of the police, 
seven hundred women who gathered round his 
door at seven o’clock in the morning of a rainy 
November day! And the average number of 
governesses in London who apply for places 
every day is more than two thousand! It is 
mentioned in the London Zimes that a gentle- 
man wanting a governess received five hun- 
dred and ten applications! Governesses in the 
work-houses of England are not uncommon. 
There are also ten times more governesses that 
pass their examinations in Prussia than are 
wanted. Yet there is another fact which, in 
this connection, it may seem hard to believe: 
in the very same places there is an unfulfilled 
demand for thoroughly skilled laborers of very 
many kinds. In undertaking to show why and 
how this is, Miss Marwedel says: ‘It used to 
be said in Germany that a girl leaving school 
at fourteen could support herself.” But the 
influence of the home and school education is 
dependent on its keeping pace with the wants 
of the times; and the German schools, though 
they have adopted some improvements, have 
not done so. At the time the above-mentioned 
proverb arose all situations for girls of fourteen 
were supposed to be inside of families, 


espe- | 
For, certainly, the general ref- | 
machinery and man- | 
ufactories having lifted the work of spinning | 


Even the ordinary laundry and | 
needle-work is transferred to large public es- | 


all know how sadly this demand | 


But | 


now, when girls are thrown into factories and 
shops, unguarded, on their own responsibility, 
|the case is different. Physically feeble and 
half-developed, not fitted to act and think in- 
| dependently, unsupporte 1 by the requisite pre- 

| liminary knowledge, they pass from the con- 
straint of school rules to a personal freedom 
they do not know how to use. The necess; uy 
consequences are—all the moral evils to which 
our poor factory-girls and domestic servants are 
joe moe and which, we are too apt to say, 

| are “the characteristic faults of our time,” for- 
prot that we are responsible, by reason of 

our more commanding positions, for these same 
characteristics. 

| We are proud of our hospitals and alms- 
houses, of our reformatories and work-houses, 

| of our asylums and regulated prisons, of our 
| life insurances for the sick and for burial ex- 
penses. But all these things are for the mid- 
dle and end of spoiled and infirm lives. What 
a blessed change in our moral and social cir- 
cumstances it would be if society and the state 
should take equally generous care to invigorate 
and preserve the uncontaminated healthy limbs 
of our youth, especially of our female youth, and 
to give moral ripeness to their characters! We 
|are proud of our schools as models for other 

nations; but we take our children out of them 
when they have received less than nothing for 
the conduct of practical life, and most need 
good examples and moral protection, neither 
strengthened in inner capacity nor outside prac 

tical ability, even when they have, what the 
majority never do have, a year of regular ap- 
prenticeship. What, necessarily, must be the 
lot of the working-women of to-day? Without 
any systematic instruction, in the majority of 
cases, instead of being skilled in labor, in a 
hopeless mediocrity, their lot is the sorrowful 
one of working for any wages; and this is not 
all, for the better working power is drawn down 
by the iron law of demand and supply to the 
same starvation prices. This is not only true 
in Germany; the working-women of France, 
England, and America are suffering in the same 
way. In France, indeed, the working-women 
have retained more individual work, and there- 
fore made more headway against the introduc- 
tion of machinery, the predicate “ artistic” be- 
ing given to every high degree of excellence in 
hand-work ; and public opinion being able to 
discriminate between artists and mere artisans, 
there is a great difference in wages. Never- 
theless, even in France there is all the suffer- 
ing which Jules Simon sets forth in his ‘‘ L’Ou- 
vriere ;” and the pathetic representations of his 
last book, ‘*The Eight-Years-Old Worker,” 
immediately called out a society for the protec- 
tion of apprentices and of children in manufac- 
tories, which proposes a quite extensive and 
careful protection and instruction in labor of 
both boys and girls. Some new institutions 
have been modeled and old ones remodeled, of 
which we may mention one in Strasbourg, es- 
tablished in 1845; one in Miilhausen, in 1842; 
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one in Nancy, in 1845. This society publishes 
bulletins, in which its members give most in- 
teresting details of many other institutions, ed- 
ucating women for special work, without omit- 
ting to prepare them, meanwhile, for social and 
family life, by qualifying housewives and mo- 
thers for their inevitable duties. Besides Jules 
Simon, Emil Legouvé has boldly combated in 
France for a reform in female labor in connec- 
tion with education. In 1848, Madame Coiquet 
founded in Paris L’ Ecole Professionelle (the pro- 
fessional school), renewed in 1862 by Madame 
Lemoirier, This school owes its origin to the 
following paragraph in a daily paper: ‘“ Made- 
moiselle C——- has committed suicide. Near 
her corpse was found this note: ‘I am poison- 
ing myself because my betrothed can not sup- 
port me. I am neither able to work nor to 
procure myself work.’” 

This school is now often mentioned in news- 
papers. 
and teaches them book-keeping, wood carving 
and cutting, drawing, painting on porcelain, 
and dress-making. The Minister of Instruc- 
tion visited it in 1867, and gave an ample offi- 
cial statement of it; and it is expected that 


the state will establish a large number of such | 


schools. 


The condition of the working-women of En- 


gland has been made known to the whole world 
by Thomas Hood’s beautiful sad ‘‘ Song of the 
Shirt’”—the occasion of which was the death of 
a young working-woman in a great millinery 
house, who ‘‘ died,” according to the coroner’s 
inquest, ‘‘from overwork and insufficiency of 
food.” The event and the song caused some 
state movements and many private associations 
to help working-women, among which were: 

1. Female schools of art and 
schools. 

2. Working-women’s colleges. 

3. The Army Clothing Factory, Pimlico; the 
Dress-making and Milliner’s House, 18 Clifford 
Street; and an institution for the employment 
of women ‘connected with a large number of 
bazars. 

4, The Institution for the Employment of 
Needle-women. 

All these institutions, though independent in 
their activity, and different in mode, unite in 
the following ideas : 

1. To exterminate prejudice against female 
labor. 

2. To raise women’s wages. 

. To diminish half knowledge. 

. To abolish middle-men (commissioners). 

. To enlarge women’s field of labor. 

. To introduce co-operative stores, credit 
associations, and associations for the support 
of the sick and old, 

7. To shorten the hours of labor. 

8. To take greater care of the physical de- 
velopment and health of young working-wo- 
men. 

9. To prolong the instruction and protection 
of youth, 


It has nearly four hundred scholars, | 


industrial | 


Of the Female Art School connected with the 
South Kensington Museum, Miss Marwedel 
says: “‘While it fulfills the higher conditions 
of artistic education, it also gives practical in- 
struction in lithography, designing patterns, in 
sculpture, wood cutting and carving, and porce- 
lain painting, in order to open to women new 
industrial branches.’ A school in Dublin does 
the same, by giving instruction on the sewing- 
machine and dress-making, as well as in law- 
copying and telegraphing. 

The Working-Women’s College in London 
resembles the German working-men’s evening 
schools, with the exception that Dr. Elizabeth 
Garret lectures on physiology; and classes in 
mathematics and logic are taught. Mr. T. W. 
Hales is the examiner, and also is the exam- 
iner. of Oxford and Cambridge students; and 

| he declares that the young girls pass their ex- 

aminations equally well, although they nearly all 
are engaged in business, and have only three 
hours of evening instruction, not seldom hay- 
| ing great difficulties in attending on account of 
distant residence. There are four hundred of 
these young working-wumen who receive these 
testimonies of excellence. Miss Marwedel 
speaks with great pleasure of the ‘‘ pleasant lit- 
tle chats” she had with them in their home- 
like little parlor, where a nice library, a good 
piano, books, a beautiful flower-arrangement, 
and a museum, afford entertainment for those 
who would take a little rest before and after 
their lessons. An excellent cup of tea or cof- 
fee and a slice of bread and butter can also be 
had for two-pence. This first working-wo- 
men’s college was founded and superintended 
by Mrs. Frank Mallison and Mrs. Whitéhead, 
| sisters of Mrs. P. E. Taylor of Aubrey House, 

Notting Hill, London. Lately Mrs. P. BE. Tay 

| lor has founded another working-women’s col- 

| lege, Mr. Taylor having erected a house for the 
purpose in their garden. 

| The Milliner and Dress-making House was 

| founded on shares, and all England has taken 

great ivterest in it. It contains all English 
comforts for forty young girls. Their moral 
behavior is excellent. They have only been 
pereeeagpaney in gymnastics, in addition to their 
trade, up to this time. But they have a very 
good piano, a large library, and soon will have 
| some scientific instruction ; and they have the 
| good influence of two superior lady superin- 
|tendents. The second year gave a dividend 
of six per cent. to the shareholders; and after 
distributing $12,219 to the working-w9men, 
left a fund of $600. : 

The Institution of Employment is a united 
group of different establishments, enlarging 
from day to day. The eighth report speaks @f 
one for teaching hair-dressing, one for glass- 
cutting, one for ivory-carving, one for electro- 
plating, one for nursing the sick, one for medi- 
cine, one for book-keeping, one for law-copying, 
| one for photography, one for apothecary work, 
| Besides these ten establishments it keeps a reg- 

ister for women’s employment, without exact- 
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ing payment for it; and sometimes it lends | the dark, low, unhealthy places in which mid- 


money to young women, It also sells or dis- 
tributes freely all kinds of pamphlets ard books 
in relation to the women question, and has a 
reading-room connected with it. 

The Institutions for Employment of Nee- 
dle-wom2n, which are especially established to 
abolish the middle-men, are seven. 
and oldest daily employs 350 women, while six 
other smaller ones altogether give wo:k to 400 
more, The women work socially, in light, lofty 
rooms, with the best results. According to the 
sixth annual report, wages are rising 45 to 50 


per cent. above the customary wages in shops, | 


and they work no more than nine hours a day. 
Their capital is £12,000. 

But the best exemplification of the above- 
mentioned principle is the Army Clothing Fac- 
tory. It is a copy of a French institution, was 
founded by the state, and is entirely self-sup- 
porting. It shows what power, intellect, hu- 
manity, and self-denial is able to accomplish, 
even in institutions which are founded gener- 
ally for the interest of the owner. Colone! 


Hudson is the manager—a gentleman who de- 
serves the immediate gratitude of 200 men and 
800 or 900 women, and indirectly of all hu- 
manity. 

While great pains are taken to give every 
comfort to the working-women in this estab- 
lishment, the discipline and moral behavior is 


the best in the world; and although che state 
requires that the work done should be at the 
least market-price, Colonel Hudson makes such 
arrangements as to give the women higher wages 
continually. He pays for eight hours’ work a 
day from six to nine dollars weekly ; while the 
contractors or middle-men paid for fifteen hours’ 
work a day only two and a half dollars weekly. 

Excellent tea in large cups, and excellent 
slices of bread and bytter, are to be had for 
two-pence ; and when Miss Marwedel was there 


the humane Colonel Hudson was thinking of | 


making an arrangement for a healthy dinner, 
to cost only four-pence. ‘And how easy,” she 
adds, “ would it be to unite to this a course of 
housekeeping for young girls, as is done by C. 
Metz in Freyburg, who has employed more 
than a thousand girls every year for thirty 
years, and is called by them father. He pro- 
tects them so like a father, that any young man. 
wishing to marry one of them asks him for her 
as a daughter is asked of her parer:ts.” 

This institution takes in apprentices, but be- 
fore they receive pay they have to show their 
work to a commission for its approval, an ar- 
rangement which stimulates salutary ambition 
for excellence, 

The building of this army factory consists of 
a central aisle 200 feet in length, and perhaps 
forty feet wide, and is lighted by a vast sky- 
light. The side aisles, which are three stories 
in height, are lighted by side windows. It is 
nearly impossible to stimate the value to health 
and virtue, as well as comfort, not only to them- 
selves but to their posterity, of the change from 


The largest | 








dle-men make their employées work. How 
sad are the common circumstances when com- 
pared with all these improvements. The old 
traditional ways turn blessings into curses, and 
heap sin upon sin, sacrificing victims to thought- 
less custom every hour. But, thanks to the 
clear-sightedness of some, and to the daily press 
at the present time, these old evils, with their 
consequences, are unsparingly laid open. One 
of the most remarkable cases, where a prosper- 
ous business, by which manufacturers become 
immensely rich, and the working-women are 
proportionally oppressed, is that of the ready- 
made clothing stores and the trade in woolen 
manufactures at Berlin. There are sixty man- 
ufactories in that city where women are em- 
ployed to make things, the manufacturers grow- 
ing rich, the working-women kept at starvation 
prices, and even of these defrauded on a sys- 
tem. In 1867 a woman was prosecuted on the 
charge of not having given back in her work 
the weight of wool she had taken: she brought 
into court seven women who testified to being 
continually deprived of their wages on account 
of this alleged short weight, which they declared 
to be owing to the fact that they were obliged 
to take the wool moist from the damp cellar; 
and they made the case good by witnesses who 
testified to the dampness of the wool when it 
was received, and which resulted in all these 
poor women having deductions constantly made 
in their already small wages, sometimes to the 
amount of sixty dollars. The manufacturers 
contrived to gain this cause in the court ; but the 
outrage was so manifest, that the venerable Dr. 
Lette, then Minister of Public Instruction, whose 
death we have lately heard of and lamented, 
became President of an association of women 
for the protection of the labor rights of women, 
whose public meetings had been broken up by 
the police on the pretext of an old law forbid- 
ding to women and apprentices the right of as- 
sembling. The exposure of this long-standing 
fraud, which was found to be quite a general 
one, has perhaps been one cause of the change 
coming over Prussia with regard to women’s 
Unions; and just now, only two years after the 
above-mentioned prosecution, Dr. Von Holtz- 
endorff called to Berlin an international con- 
vention of women to discuss, first, how to form 
a regular official communication between all the 
existing Unions; secondly, how to form indus- 
trial and art schools for women; thirdly, how 
to form co-operative associatious for women, 
with credit institutions, giving working-women 
the same advantages that working-men derive 
from their associations, now become interna- 
tional. 

We can the more easily credit the organized 
frauds upon working-women in Berlin, because 
even in Boston they suffer things quite as out- 
rageous, Country girls are tempted into the 
city from the far East and North by advertise- 
ments calling for one, two, or three hundred to 
work in “furnishing shops.” They come to 
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find themselves in the hands of middle men or! 
women, who, contract with the merchants to 

supply certain work at certain prices remuner- 

ative to themselves, but not to those who do 

the work. But it is not so much the small rate 

of pay promised to the working-women as that 

they do not get it. At first all looks fair; but 

soon pay is so delayed, on the ground that the 

merchant delays his payments to the middle- 

men, that the girls get in debt for their lodg- 

ings, and consequences ensue with which we 

can not defile our pages. Some of the wo- 

men physicians of Boston, who become the 

depositaries of the. saddest confidences, could 

tell how many deaths and things worse than 

death are inevitable. As Miss Marwedel says, 

nobody of any knowledge of things as they are 

denies these terrible evils and sorrows, produced 

by the industrial and moral circumstances of 

the working-women of our American, no less 

than of European, large cities. But public 

speeches, and even strong writing, are not 

enough to meet the evil. There must be ef- 

fective activity to change the conditions from 

which, by the unchangeable logic of cause and 

effect, it flows. If ever there was necessity for 

large associations for reform and guidance, it is 

in this case. In spite of all the smaller associ- 

ations, and many establishments of relief and 

for education in labor, very little is done for the 

large mass, whose misfortune is growing from 

hour to hour. The same lady who is weeping 

for far-off miseries, related with artistic power, 

is not seldom beating down the wages of the 

poor working-girl who stands pale at her side, 

and does not think how important the small 

difference of price is to her, who perhaps has a 

poor, sick, widowed mother, suffering for every 

cent which she can bring home. All thinking 

and feeling people are bound to lose no time in 

seeing what is to be done to better the gener- 

al conditions of the individual working-women. 

That the abolition of middle-men and the short- 

ening of the hours of labor can be brought abdut | 
with advantage to every public as well as pri- 
vate interest is manifest from the account above 
given of English establishments for the purpose. 
These ought not to be denominated charity es- 
tablishments ; Miss Marwedel protests against 
charities as degrading humanity. 

1. One great suggestion of her book, to meet 
the case of the poorest of the poor, respects in- 
stitutions which she ealls school work-shops for 
women, whose main object shall be the instruc- 
tion of those who work in them, and not the 
profit to be gained by the shop, since the great- | 
er prominence of the latter object in the plan 
would lead to a division and subdivision of la- 
bor, which turns out the apprentices unable to 
do any whole thing independently —a special 
machine, instead of an able self-supporting in- 
dividual in some department of human work, 
which is the first object of the school work-shop. | 

2. A second object is to provide new fields 
of labor and occupation, as well as to improve | 
execution, lifting up to the level of art both the | 
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old and new operations, and therefore to inter- 
est and ennoble the workers and insure higher 
prices for the work. 

3. These school work-shops become homes 
of intelligence and humanity by subordinating 
all the improvements they bring about to the 
interest of the apprentices themselves, who are 
not only the chief factors, but, in the end, be- 
come proprietors, working on a co-operative 
basis of capital. This is shown triumphantly 
by the Dress-making and Millinery establish- 
ment, 18 Clifford Street, London, which is a 
fair specimen of the co-operative school work- 
shop ; no less profitable as a business place, 
because the profits are equitably distributed 
between the laborers and capitalists, the labor- 
ers themselves being the capitalists as well. 
The self-conscious success of this particular es- 
tablishment was so large that it claimed to be 
represented in the tenth group of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, which exposed those things ‘‘intended 
to ameliorate the moral and physical condition 
of the population.” The profitableness of this 
establishment has also, for one of its causes, 
that its five hun‘tred regular customers are 
shareholders also. 

4, The profitableness of all such industrial 
schools, which quicken the laborers with hope 
and dignify them with self-respect, is a well- 
known fact. Mrs. Ellen Wood's industrial 
schools in Cork, Ireland, are also in excellent 
financial condition, self-supporting. The work- 
shops of convents are so profitable that they sub- 
sist, in many cases, on the work done by their 
inmates. Ernest Legouvé, in his ‘* Histoire 
Morale des Femmes,” highly praises the Ursu- 
line cloisters, which, he says, have kept the in- 
dustrial activity of Frenchwomen up to such a 
high mark of excellence by reason of the edu- 
cation which they give. The Belgian cloisters 
deserve equal praise. Their great excellence 
has called into life from the Liberal party, in 
opposition, the professional schools for women, 
which have been established in every great city 
of Belgium within the last few years. In con- 
vent schools originated lace-making, crochet- 


| work, and straw-braiding.* That work is money 


has been proved, not only by tii %e institutions, 
but by the statistics of prisons, deaf and dumb 


| and blind asylums, where the inmates work to 


support themselves. And when we consider 
how many trades in small cities are kept up 


* In a note to this paragraph, Miss Marwedel adds, 
on the authority of Higginson, ‘that the Italian and 
Spanish convents have given scientific education to 
women, as was proved in the fact that, in 1820, a li- 
brary was purchased in Pi: + which contained over 
eight thousand scientific worss written by women.” 
The Archbishop of Paris, Dupanloup, in a work writ- 
ten in reply to De Maistre, and which has been trans- 


| lated into English and published by Patrick Donahoe, 


of Boston, under the title “Studious Women,” has 
given a great quantity of evidence of the -scientific 
education given to women. The object of this work 
is to prove that unbounded culture of women is their 


| moral and religious duty; and it is one of the most 


remarkable contributions to the literature of the wo- 
man question. 
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merely by the labor of apprentices, what may 
be hoped of co-operative institutions, supported 
by the moral consent of the whole nation ? 

5. These school work-shops aim to awaken 
the spirit of self-formation and self-disposal ; 


for the self-respect of the workers leads to | 
| into direct relation with customers, and identi- 


earnest investigation of the whole circle of 
duties and functions naturally connected with 
their special employments—a thing at present 
not done either in our schools or work-shops, 
which, therefore, are not places for the devel- 
opment of the heart or mind. 

6. These school work-shops do effective bat- 
tle against the great enemy of human develop- 
ment—the prejudices which have been accumu- 
lating in every town and village in Europe for 
uncounted generations, and are transplanted 
into America as well; laughed at by the wise 
and foolish, but still persisted in. While men, 
in every rank of society and degree of wealth, 


accept money, pleasure, rank, and honor for | 


their labors, to work for money is still a sor- 
row, and held a dishonor and disgrace for wo- 
men. It can not be disputed that women, 
taught to labor with both hand and head, are 
degraded in social position, in Europe gener- 
ally, and in America too often. Hardly is 
the position of a governess in New England, 
where public opinion is freest av* soundest, 
an exception. In spite of eq\.. rights by 
birth, in spite of superior culture, in spite of 
the high responsibilities and the large confi- 
dences with which she is necessarily honored 
in this vocation, her social position is consid- 
ered a secondary one, 

Jessie Boucheret, in her ‘‘ Hints on Self- 
help,” maintains that any woman who does 
not claim equal wages with men for equal 
labor, but, in a half-brutal stupidity, is con- 
tent with alms, as it were, is degraded. ‘‘No 
woman,” she says, ‘‘can live long under such 
moral oppress«r, and at such starvation prices. 
Strong natures ‘esist-e. little longer, but finally 
they also succuml, to the illness of mind and 
body that follows the want of all healthy pleas- 
ures, and even of palatable food. That women 
prefer to starve in such positions rather than 
gain their livelihood by vice, that they prefer 
this prison life rather than to steal, are stroug 
proofs of moral strength and stoicism. They 
should, indeed, be placed higher than our re- 
ligious martyrs, since the latter are supported 
by the sympathy and admiration of their fel- 
low-believers, while the former poor creatures 
have to despair unknown, unpraised, and with- 
out any human pity.” 

As long as these poor uneducated women 
wander, restless and hopeless, from door to 
door, without resource and security in them- 
selves, is it not indisputable that women more 
favored by fortune are under a moral obliga- 
tion to free themselves from the dilettanteism of 
their faculties, and rise into the feeling of the 
nobility of labor, which flows inevitably from 
systematic education and culture ? 


7. School work-shops will tend to abolish the | 





intermediate trade between workers and con- 
sumers. Bazars and wholesale associations 
will be united with them, to be conducted by 
the working-women themselves. Every good 
and qualified pupil, under certain conditions, 
must become a shareholder, and be brought 


fied in interest with the institution. Co-opera- 
tion of capital and labor is the only solution of 
the difficulties brought into the questions of 
our day by machinery. But hitherto there has 
been failure of the expected practical results 
of co-operation ; the reason of which we can 
trace to the want of a moral understanding, 
which alone can abolish the separatism inher- 
ing in personal selfishness. School work-shops 
erected on the basis of the co-operative princi- 
ple, understood in its moral spirit, will be the 
best place for educating young people to the 
highest point with respect to the relations of 
labor and capital. 

8. Much pure scientific instruction may not 
be compatible with a profitable business done 
by these school work-shops ; but they must at 
least provide instruction in drawing, choral sing- 
ing, and gymnastics, as well as book-keeping ; 
and be united to a working-woman’s college, 
whose sessions are in the evening, and where in- 
struction may be extended indefinitely ; and it 
must not be forgotten, that, as the shop-girls 
may become wives and mothers, the college 
should in all cases give instruction in anthro- 
pology, hygiene, Froebel’s nursery and kinder- 
garten arts, and housekeeping. In the work- 
ing-women’s colleges in England, lectures on 
other subjects are also given gratuitously by com- 
petent men and women; and the price of admis- 
sion for the year is only from two to six dollars. 

9. The school work-shops should never ask 
any money at all for instruction, as the object 
is to get the poorest of the poor for scholars. 

10. But the school work-shops should not ac- 
cept any pupil for less than a two-years’ course, 
as they are to be taught not only how to work 
themselves, but how to direct others, 

11. The school work-shops should make the 
pupils partners in profits, as soon as they can 
do the work perfectly; for it is only those 
who need most sorely to earn their living that 
are expected to enter them; and they must 
be attracted by the profit, in addition to all 
moral motives, and their earnest activity as- 
sured. Some pupils can on/y be stimulated at 
first by the hope of profit. The certain pros- 
pect of better wages for better work, progress- 
ively, must be added to all other geod influ- 
ences, such as the public opinion and conscience 
of the shop; and perhaps a committee should be 
chosen from among themselves to reward excel- 
lence with inexpensive honors, like the crowns 
of leaves giver. at the Olympian games, so 
highly prized by the winners. 

12. The school work-shops may perhaps as- 
sist some of the pupils to work at home under 
certain conditions—as, for instance, when the 
money for the share was earned by work done 
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in the institution, and the shareholder has a . 
certificate from the lady superintendent of her A BREACH OF PROMISE. 
moral and industrial worth, with a vote from LIZABETH BRANDON was as pretty a 
her fellow-workers that she may work outside girl as you would wish to see when she left 
of the institution as a shareholder. the hills of New Hampshire to go down to Crag- 
13. These school work-shops should be able | stowe, to teach a few pupils in music, and ‘to 
to unite with wholesale co-operative associations, |see the world,” as her aunt said. Better for 
credit associations, and relief associations forthe her had she never seen that same world; but 
old and sick, and be the head-quarters of all so- | who could forecast events? Not all the black 
cial developments concerning the labor and wo- | art of Arabia could have predicted the fate of 
man questions, little Elizabeth Brandon. It was an innocent 
14. Finally, these school work-shgps must | and commendable thing to take pupils, and to 
take special care of the health and physical de- | acquire a grain of experience; how could she 
velopment of the scholars, with a high sense of | conceive of harm as the result? Neither did 
obligation to the future generation, of which | she conceive of it. She set out as happy as a 
they may become the mothers. England is a | queen, believing in every body, delighted with 
model in this respect; there the social econo- | every thing. Half-way to Cragstowe the cars 
my of a sound mind in a sound body is fully un- | performed some remarkable gymnastics, and 
derstood, and hence she is introducing into all landed her in a ditch, in a somewhat bruised 
her public institutions bathing, daily walks in the | condition ; from whence she was rescued by a 
open air, gymnastics, and short hours of labor. | gentleman, who took her in his arms tenderly, 
As to the question of how these school work- | as if she had been a crushed flower, not heed- 
shops are to be established, Miss Marwedel sug- | ing the ditch-water dripping over his fine broad- 
gests that the capital be raised in small shares, | cloth, and carried her into a neighboring house. 
as is done in the Dress-making and Millinery | He had better have left her in the ditch, She 
House in London; and she urges that it be | was far safer there. 
done at once. We have associations, she says,| ‘‘Oh, it is nothing,” she said, in answer to 
to protect animals from cruel treatment, to im- | his sympathetic inquiries. ‘‘I am only a little 
prove cattle, for agriculture and for horticul-| faint. ‘shall be allright presently, What an 
ture; why should we not have associations for | escape! What a queer way to see the world!” 
the moral protection, industrial education, and He gave her a glass of wine, and finding that 
best physical development of the mothers of the | her bruises were not serious, he hired a farm- 
coming generation, in view of the manifold dis- | wagon, and proposed they should drive into 
advantages and distresses of tens of thousands | town forthwith. 
of the daughters of the present one ?* | **You were going to Cragstowe,” he said ; 
| “I saw your ticket. May I ask where I shal! 
, . ‘ ' it y mn?” 
* Since we received the foregoing review, whose | P' ‘yee - . est soe 
publication has been unavoidably delayed, Miss Mar- | At Mrs. Murray’s, thank you. 
wedel, who is now in this country, has proposed,and| ‘At Mrs. Murray’s. No doubt I can find 
even initiated, a Co-operative, Self-supporting Insti- | the place.” 
tute, near Brentwood, Long Island ; whose special ob- 
ject is to educate women as practical florists, and pro- jee é ae 
ducers and conservers of fruits and small vegetables, | 27 Grosvenor Street. - 
while they receive a fair general education and make| They set forth upon the road, hardly discom- 
a happy home, preparing them for family life after | posed, and not at ail disheartened, by their late 
ae | disaster. It was a three-seated wagon, in which 
The personal impression she has made on thinking | Saeed meee 4 agon, . 
people, together with the practical wisdom of her | Other companions in misery had taken places, 
plan, may be inferred from the fact that Mr. Cornell, | and Elizabeth and her friend, occupying the 
by a liberal offer of land, and President White, by of- | hack seat, chatted together as if they had known 
fers of the free access of her pupils to the lectures of | ch other a lifeti : 
Cornell University, invited her to Ithaca. But consid- | _ Se Gree ee Fie 
erations of climate, and nearness to the New York | It is so nice to travel,” said this piece of 
market for flowers and fruit, have determined her lo- | inexperience. ‘You meet so many kind peo- 
cality on Long Island. ple, and—” 
Readers of the above article who may be impressed Hi Suff - brai Miss Brandon.” 
with the facts and suggestions we have gathered from e utter sO many bruises, 4 = ser , 
her little volume, may learn particulars of this prac- Miss Brandon looked up at him in innocent- 
-— experiment at demonstrating her views by ap-| eyed wonder. ‘‘ Pardon me,” she returned; 
plication to the trustees of the Co-operative Fund on | «< what did you say just now? Did youcallme 
which it is based—viz., Robert W. Pearsali, Oakwood Mi ~ gi . 9 yj “ 
Farm, Brentwood Station, Long Island; P. T. Quinn, ase rane anh a i ” 
Tribune Office, New York; Andrew 8. Fuller,37 Park | ‘‘ That is your name, is it not? 
Row, New York. The shares are only #5, to enable ** But how came you to guess it ?” 
all to take a personal interest who may approve the “<T didn’ ++ . it.” 
: n't guess it, I knew it. 
principle and plans. Only five per cent. dividend is sc a - ” Ah wan.cosr i —* 
promised, that all additional profits may be appropri-| |_| new }t* t, you enw ib on my Ranemer~ 
ated to increase the capacity of the scholars. This | chief. 
ee “% thing from being a charity ee “Did 1? Well, let me tell you something 
while it w eep away mercenary stockholders. . ; Yragstow 
Miss Marwedel is on principle opposed to charity es- else I =— You age rcp - Crag nae - 
tablishments, and an enemy to great corporations, | ‘#ke pupils in music; one of your pupils is to 
which have no soul or morality in them.—Ep. | be Garcia Frodsham. Mrs. Murray is your 





“Oh yes; every body knows her; and it is 
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aunt; you came from Stillwater, where an old | 
miser wants to marry you, the villain! There, 
is at that on your handkerchief, too?” 

‘* Dear me, you're a soothsayer, I do believe! 
You'll be telling me my own thoughts next.” 

‘Some of them. You'd like to know who J | 
am, now. You've been wondering if my name | 
is Angus de Montford or Rudolph Duchesne ; 
whether I’m in petroleum or cotton.” 

**T must own that I have speculated upon 
your name,” she laughed. 

“And J have speculated in petroleum and 
cotton.” 

* But you haven't told me how you came by | 
a synopsis of my private history.” 

“Haven't I? Here is the clew; here we are | 
at 27 Grosvenor Street. Ah, Mrs. ey 
I've brought you your niece, a mass of contu- | 
sions and confusions. She can’t make it out| 
how I came to know her when she told me to 
set her down at your door!” 

**How very kind of you, Mr. Frodsham !” | 
said Mrs. Murray, embracing Elizabeth. ‘‘ My 
dear child, are you much hurt? How fortunate 
that you had a friend on the train; but there, 
you don’t know him! Mr. Frodsham—Eliza- 
beth; we are next-door neighbors, dear, 2iud 
Garcia is his sister. 
those knots for you.” 

**Oh, I can do it myself, thank you, only it 
takes time ;” but Mr. Frodsham’s cunning fin- 


| 


Here, let me unfasten | 


gers anticipated her, and Elizabeth was speed- 


ily evolved from her wraps, like a flower from 
its calyx, and set down to a lunch with Mr. 
Frodsham and her aunt. 

‘**T was so anxious about you,” said she, 

‘* T shall telegraph to Stillwater immediate- 
ly,” said he, on taking leave, ‘‘and I shall 
come to see you, if I may.” 

‘*Oh, thank you, thank you!” 

‘For which ?” detaining her hand a little 
longer in his warm clasp. 

**For both,” she answered, shyly and blush- 
ing; ‘‘that is, I shall be glad to see you.” 

The next day Elizabeth wrote home. 

‘‘Dear mamma,” she began, ‘‘I hope you | 
received the telegram which Mr. Frodsham was | 
so good as to send you without delay, and that 
you know I am safe at Aunt Murray’ s, and as'| 
contented and well as can be expected. Ihave 
a few bruises, but they don’t pain me much, and | 
I don’t mind them; but I hope the fright didn’t 
do you any harm. I should have been dread- | 
fully frightened myself, only there wasn’t time | 
enough before I was soused in a ditch, out of | it 
which Mr. Frodsham picked me a perfect sight | 
to behold; my new hat was terribly crushed, 
and a ruffle was partially torn off my traveling | 
dress, and I lost an ear-ring. Wasn't it a fun- | 
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seem too heavy, and he has a lazy way of look- 
ing vt you from under them as if you were hard- 
ly worth the trouble; @ way that piques at the 
same time that it pleases you. But there, I 
don’t mean to prose forever about him; I 
thought you would like to have some idea of 
him, since he was so very kind—” Which 
shows that Miss Elizabeth had acquired quite 
an idea of Mr. Frodsham—had studied him 
somewhat and could recite a tolerable lesson . 


| but it was as if she had voyaged about a strange 


country and had learned its cutlines, and could 


| render a favorable account of its general appear- 


ance without having penetrated below the sur- 


| face—without studying the substrata and allu- 


vial deposits—without suspecting the existence 
«f voleanic powers hidden beneath the inviting 

.terior. And then I would defy any one to 
Be. met Julian Frodsham and to have felt in- 
| different toward him; ; I would defy any sensi- 
tive woman not to have been won by his atten- 
tion, not to have been piqued by his bearing: 
his inimitable manner, with all its varying shades 
of polished devotion, blending and overlapping 
each other, till you could not discern where one 
began and the other ended.. Few would have 


| failed to be fascinated with his rare good-humor, 


with his knack of bringing every thing to bow to 


| his will, and that with the least possible exer- 


tion, of drifting down the stream of life without 
reefing sail, trusting to good fortune to waft him 
into smooth waters. 

It was not once in a while, nor through acci- 
dent, that Elizabeth met Mr. Frodsham after 
this; when she gave Garcia her weekly lesson, 
he never allowed her to depart without a word, 
a glance full of meaning, a hand-clasp; sonie- 
times it was a bunch of flowers he brought her; 
sometimes he insisted thet she must stay and 
sing to him till the twilight came on; after that, 
he would draw her arm through his and climb 
a neighboring crag, to watch the dusky, ill-de- 
fined city below gradually radiate into a glory 
of gas-light, as if the whole solar system had 
sprung into being beneath their gaze. At other 
times they took parts together in some private 
theatricals for charitable ends; and then there 
seemed to him no spot so secluded and inviting 
to study as Mrs. Murray’s music-room, sharing 
the book with Elizabeth, accepting her criti- 
cisms on his renditions, and, with his insinua- 
ting manner, making his own fault-findings to 
seem gracious and preferable to the compli- 
ments of another. There was no doubt but 
| that Elizabeth entered into the spirit of these 
interviews with keen pleasure. In the quiet 
slough of Stillwater, no finer person than the 
old doting miser aforesaid had taken the pains 
to cultivate her friendship; that had been an 


ny introduction? And wasn’t it nice that Mr. | oyster-like existence, from which had, perhaps, 
Frodsham was on the train? He is a neighbor | been evolved the pearl of a constant and tender 
of ours. I never saw any one whom he resem- | heart, but an existence without excitements or 
bles; he is very dark, with a color that comes enthusiasms , wherein her pulse had plodded on 
and goes at every word ; I should call it a blush | | faithfully, without one of the multiplications of 
if he wasn’t so perfectly self-possessed and at | this new phase. After each meeting with Frod- 

ease ; his eyes are bronze-colored, with lids that | sham she resolved not to look for him again. 
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‘‘ He was amused with me for a little while,” 
she would say to her beating heart; ‘‘ some 
one better and wiser will cume into his orbit to- 
day. I will let it all be, as if I had never met 
him.” But that was an impossibility now, 
something quite beyond her; the power to 
think of him, or not, had deserted her, if, in- 
deed, she had ever possessed it; and, besides, 


no one enters into another life and leaves it | 
Either there has been 


precisely as he found it. 
something added or something abstracted ; or, 
at least, the properties of that life, the opin- 
ions, ideas, beliefs, have suffered perturbation 
and rearrangement. So Elizabeth’s mind might 
wander off to the pleasant fields of Stillwater ; 


to her hoarded wages that should one day, per- | 


haps, pay up the mortgage on her father’s farm ; 
to the future, with its alluring mirages; to the 
fortunes of some child crooning a ballad in the 
street below, and reaching out her small, brown, 
empty hands for pence and pity: yet, wherever 
Elizabeth's thought might go, the way was not 


too crooked, nor the path too steep for the | 


thought of Julian Frodsham to follow, stealthi- 
ly and on tip-toe, as it were, but none the less 


near and persistent—a perpetual reminiscence | 


of sunshine and its penetrating, friendly force. 
It was an influence that must follow her a life- 
time, be it to bane or bless, of which she might 


never rid herself; she was no longer to be free | 


and unburdened, the ‘‘ world before her where 
to choose ;” voluntarily, or involuntarily, she 
had chosen, and there was nothing for her to do 


but to take the bitter with the sweet, in what- | 
ever proportions it might please fortune to pre- | 


scribe them. 
In the mean time, here was the impregnable 
present—impregnable in virtue of its far-reach- 


ing hopes and its certain joys, in which no fore- | 
bodings might make a breach; for who could | 
doubt but this glance—that held her fast bound | 
with fluttering heart in its tender embrace, like | 


the poor fly in the spider's cunning web—was 
the absorbed glance of a lover—a lover to 


whom neither time nor eternity could teach | 
So, if it was the lover's eye | 


forgetfulness ? 
that met hers, it was his voice that made 
rhythmic the common>laces of every day, his 


presence that drew the heavens nearer, and | 


contracted the world till it was bounded by a 


garden hung with roses, in which was no for- | 


bidden fruit, nor the lightnings of any flaming 
sword. ‘The old days at Stillwater presented 


themselves to her mind now like blurred nega- | 


tives of a picture wanting in color and effect, 


and constantly retreating into the distance, till | 
they had become little more than silhouettes | 


of the past. Not that she had forsaken father 
or mother for this man; she wrote home most 
dutifully, at regular intervals; she made anx- 


ious and sincere inquiries for the sick and poor | 
of the parish; she paid up the interest on the | 


mortgage ; she could have told you any day, at 


& moment's warning,’the shortest cut to Prin- | 


gie’s swamp, where the blackberries grew thick- 
est, where the trailing arbutus opened its pink 


‘and still life. 
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| lips earliest to the May sun. She could give 


you the ‘Christian names of half the population 
of Stillwater, with characteristic traits and 
amusing items of family history. She could 
have mapped out to you her father’s systematic 
arrangement of his day’s work ; how he weeded 
his garden while breakfast was in preparation ; 
read the divines and wrote his sermon till din- 
ner; visited his parish in the afternoon; and 
recited Young’s *‘ Night Thoughts” to mamma 
in the still evenings, with the honey-suckles 
pushing in at the open window, a fragrant 
commentary. She could have told you all this 
and a thousand other details of Stillwater life, 
perhaps something of the gossips of the place, 
its loves and hates ; but it would have been all 
mechanical with her—a thing of rote; some- 
thing resembling a dull novel read on a rainy 
day for the want of pleasant companionship, 
since these were no longer the vital interests of 
life: the old loves were not dead, but sleeping, 
and this new affection had stepped in and 
usurped their privileges, had overgrown them, 
so to speak, and had shut off the atmosphere 
which would have endowed them with healthy 
vigor. One day it struck her, like a blow, that 
by-and-by she would need to break the thread 
of this enchantment, and go back to Stillwater 
She was walking on the ter- 
race with Frodsham when the thought occurred 
to her, leaning upon his arm. There was a 
slender young moon just setting, and a ten- 
der light in the heavens, glittering in the dew, 
deepening in the shadows of her companion’s 
eyes. 

“How I shall miss every body here when I 
go home!” she said, thinking aloud. 

‘When you go!” he echoed, as if the idea 
of losing her was new and startling. ‘I can’t 
think what Cragstowe will be like without you, 
Elizabeth, unless it should resemble the great 
desert. You must stay here”—emphasized by 
the pressure ofa hand. ‘I can’t trust you out 
of my sight, nor in the neighborhood of that 
love-lorn old miser of yours. I'm afraid he will 
steal away your heart, and lock it up among his 
gold!” 

She gave her happy laugh, that reminded 
one of the trills of a wild bird, in replying: 

*“‘T thought there was nothing could make 
great Achilles tremble.” 

“ Only the thunders of Jove, when they bring 
trouble to you.” 

‘I’m not so weak a vessel as to sell myself, 
I trust; do you think I am?” 

‘Then it would be selling yourself? You 
really haven't come down here without a heart 
to lose, playing a one-sided game with us poor 
wretches? There isn’t any youth with ambro- 
sial locks in Stillwater, then, who wishes Crag- 
stowe were in the Red Sea, and you out of it, 
eh?” 

Elizabeth colored deeply under the setting 
moon, and touched her pocket with the dis- 
engaged hand. ‘‘ Oh, I have lost it!” she cried. 

“Lost what, Elizabeth?” he asked, pausing 
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and looking into her distressed face. ‘‘ Was it 
a love-letter ?” 

“Oh, let me go back and look for it!”-she 
cried, forgetting herself in her perplexity. ~ “‘ It 
can’t be far off; we have only made the ‘tour 
of the terrace, and I am sure that I thryst it 
into my pocket as you came in. Can the wind 
have blown it away ?” 

“Then I guessed rightly?” he said, in his 
self-composed way. ‘*See, here it is!” show- 
ing a crumpled letter. “I don’t know any 
sleight-of-hand tricks, so don’t look at me like 
that. I picked it up on the veranda after you 
had stepped down. A gentleman’s handwrit- 
ing,” he continued, still detaining it; ‘‘ not your 
father’s; and you have neither guardian nor 
brother. ShallI tear it up for you? That’sa 
safe way to dispose of dangerous letters.” 

“Tt’s not at all dangerous,” said Elizabeth, 
frowning, and holding out her hand for it. 

“Are you serious; Do you know I feel an 
unaccountable aversion for this bit of paper ?” 

** And yet it is perfectly harmless,” laughing, 
a little constrainedly. 

* And yet one is hardly disturbed at the loss 
of a harmless epistle—one doesn’t blush about 
a friendly letter. You know my power of clair- 


voyance; shall I tell you the contents of this 
document ?” 

“Thanks ; but I think I know the contents 
quite as well as yourself,” she answered ; “and 
I don’t believe in your clairvoyance; you only 


, 


deduce from given premises.’ 

‘Then let me give you the benefit of my se- 
vere deductions. We will sit down here under 
the echo-tree, if you please.” 

“ But the echo-tree tells tales; I don’t think 
it’s a safe place. See how it leans down to 
listen !” 

“That's true; it tells every thing it hears to 
the spirits of the air—to the birds asleep in the 
elms yonder, and they think it’s a dream, and 
sing it all out to the world nex: morning, just 
as yoa tell your dreams at the breakfast-table. 
Yet, somehow or other, lovers always take to 
the echo-tree, notwithstanding its faults; per- 
haps they like to hear their words repeated. 
Now, then, have you answered this love-let- 
ter, Elizabeth? No? Then let me ask you to 
answer in the negative.” 

‘*Aunt Ellen would say it is too good a 
chance to lose,” she returned, mockingly. 

“ And you don’t care for good chances, eh?” 

*“No,” soberly; ‘‘there’s only one good 
chance in the world.” 

“To love and to be beloved? Is that it ? 
Then you do not love this youth? I begin al- 
ready to sympathize with him.” 

** Strange inconsistency ; and yet you advise 
me to—to—” 

**To give him the cold shoulder. I do, in- 
deed ; but I pity him at the same time, all the 
more, perhaps, for fear the same measure may 
be meted to me. Come, let us hear what the 
echo has to say about it,” he added, flinging 
out these strophes on the wings of a melody : 





** Echo, dear echo, 
Listening here I wait ; 
Answer me, dear echo, 
Will she be my Fate? 
When the stars are in the sky, 
When the dawn dethrones the night 
Does she with love’s mystery F 
My true love requite ?’ 


There, don’t you hear echo answer ‘Quite?’ 
Shall we take her for a prophetess ?” 

‘*Your oracle is a time-server,” said Eliza 
beth, evasively ; “‘ she says whatever you choose 
to have her.” 

** Obliging, isn’t she? I wish some other 
friend of mine would be so kind, would answer 
me accordmg to—” 

** Your folly ?” 

“Is it a folly? I think the echo, then, is 
only a malicious fairy, who entices us into her 
neighborhood in order that we shall make con- 
fessions which we had best keep to ourselves.” 

**Ah? I haven't felt her influence, then.” 

“‘T wish you had. But see; it is clouding 
over for a storm; the stars have gone in.” 

‘* We had better follow their example.” 

‘“*Take my arm, then. And the letter?” 

“T have it safe.” 

* And you will burn it, to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” And so it happened that the first 
fortune in Stillwater—and no mean one at that 
—-as well as a heart true as steel, were alien 
ated from Elizabeth, and passed beyond her 
grasp forever. 

‘*Perhaps I ought to have married him,’ 
she said to herself, when the letter was fairly 
mailed—*“ such comfort for mamma! such a 
load off poor papa’s shoulders! such shiny silks 
and ermine as his sisters wore to church! and 
the family jewels! But if I love some one 
else, am I doing wrong? Is not love an in- 
spiration from the Divine source? Would it 
not be profanation to make it a subject of bar- 
ter? Would it not seem to be like the money- 
changers in the temple ?” 

Thus week multiplied by week, and the year 
that had seemed such a rough, up-hill road to 
this little traveler, had proved itself the high- 
way to nfany happy possibilities. Frodsham, to 
be sure, had not sealed the compact with set 
words and a ring; but for all that the great, 
wise world shook its head, smiling approving- 
ly, and declared the affair a foregone conclu- 
sion. There was a doubt in the mind of the 
community, but the blind boy had stolen a 
march on young Frodsham at last, in spite of 
himself, and had effectually cut off his retreat! 
But even communities are sometimes at fault ; 
so, while mammas patted Elizabeth, figura- 
tively, and planned how they would cultivate 
her when she became Mrs. Frodsham, their 
daughters glowered at her over their fans, 
wondering how it would seem to snare such a 
handsome lover without turning over one’s 
hand; a lover who hung on one’s words, and 

4 P ° 
deluged one with tropical flowers, and forgot 
the existence of other women when one was 
near. And they felt a sort of bitter envy of 





this strange girl who had come down from Still- 
water to carry off the match of the season. 
Poor Elizabeth, when Stillwater would have 
been so much less fatal to her, with all its stag- 
nation! Frodsham had been out all day, mak- 
ing his New-Year’s calls; he had reserved the 


evening, however, for Elizabeth and Mrs. Mur- 


ray; and now, as he sprung up the stairs with- 
out a warning bell or servant, as was his cus- 
tom of late, a strange tableau met his gaze. 
Through the deep bay-window, that let in a 
glimpse of winter landscape at the head of the 
staircase, the first young moon of the year was 
looking in like a sweet familiar face, grown dear- 
er and sweeter than before, quite unawares. 
Where he stood he could discern the snow- 
piled terraces gleaming like polished marble 
beneath its light, and the treacherous echo-tree 
bending still lower, with its Christmas burden 
of icicles and snow-wreaths; the tall spire of a 
church shot up beyond, like the finger of faith, 
pointing upward to the frosty skies and the 
slender new moon as an earnest of peace on 
earth and good-will toward men; while a dis- 
tant mere struck off the white radiance from 
its frozen surface like burnished steel, only to 
gather it back into its cold bosom till the whole 
was a tangle of flashing silver sparks. But what 
most claimed the young man’s attention was 
the fore-ground of the picture, where Elizabeth 


had fallen on her knees before the phantom | 
moon, like some Eastern worshiper, and with | 
upturned face, and clasped hands, repeated 


some foolish rune beneath her breath. 


‘¢ What are you doing, Elizabeth ?” he asked, | 
bending to raise her; but she had found her | 
feet at his first word, and was standing there | 


before him, abashed and blushing. 


“Oh, I am so foolish!” she cried, in self-re- | 


proach; ‘it never struck me how foolish be- 
fore—as if the new moon and I could work mir- 
acles together! I was only saying a silly verse 
to the first new. moon of the year. Do you 
mind very much? Nowdon’t laugh; they say 
if you bow nine times, and drop on your knees 
before her, she will grant your wish.” 


“TJ would rather drop on my knees to you, | 


7 


silly child. Would you grant my wish ?° 

‘That depends,” she answered, gravely. “I 
shouldn't want to grant it before I heard it, you 
know. Come, Aunt Ellen is waiting for me.” 

**She can't have you till you tell me your 
wish,” 

“Oh, never! never!” 

“And why not? 
Come to me, Elizabeth, J can grant your wish 
better than the new moon. Darling, did you 
wish for love, when it was yours already? Come 
to me, dearest!” And she went, poor foolish 
moth, 

That was a New-Year’s night hard to forget 
—a night to shine forever through the mists of 


Time, growing brighter and brighter by its own | 


unborrowed light. So when Elizabeth went 
home to Stillwater nothing seemed dull, nothing 
tedious; for this sacred flame in her heart il- 
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Is it so great a secret? | 
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| luminated the round world, and she saw and 
moved through its benign presence; routine 
was no longer distasteful, poverty no more a 
| hardship, since she sojourned in a land of beau- 
| tiful shadows, and Love walked beside her all 
the way. 

Elizabeth had been engaged to Julian Frod- 
| Sham for half a year, when suddenly, without a 
| moment’s warning, her planet went into eclipse. 
| The daily mail that found its way up among 
|the New Hampshire hills put into her hands, 
| one bright morning, a package bearing the well- 
| known handwriting. She kissed it, as she held 
| it, before breaking the seal, since whatever he 

had touched with so much as the tips of his 
| fingers was precious to her; then she opened 
| it, deliberately, and let loose a bevy of inclosed 
|letters. The love-letters she had written to 
| Julian! 

** Don’t break your heart for me, Elizabeth,” 
| he wrote, with the egoism peculiar to many 
|men; ‘‘some other is better worth it. A spec- 
| ulation in which the greater part of my fortune 
| was involved has failed, and I love you too well 
|to subject you to the trials and hardships of 
| poverty, for my sake. ‘Good-by, sweet-heart, 
| good-by.’” 

Oh, did he not know that she had been all her 
life used to that fierce discipline, and counted 
it as nothing beside this loss of love’s neighbor- 
hood? Elizabeth was like one paralyzed when 
she first let her eyes wander over that scrap of 
paper; then she repeated over and over to her- 
self those fatal words, ‘‘ Good-by, sweet-heart, 
good-by,” in a mazed way, as if trying to un- 
ravel their meaning and intention. Could such 
sweet words mean cruelty and desertion? She 
| left her seat presently, and throwing her let- 
| ters upon the empty grate as she passed, went 
out and laid the table for dinner, putting on a 
plate for Julian, and laughing in a heedless, 
giddy way at the conceit, still singing over and 
over the snatch they had sung together, she and 
Julian, ‘‘Good-by, sweet-heart, good-by,” the 
thrust and wound being the sharper from the 
| familiarity of the weapon. 

“You are right merry to-day, Lizzie,” said 
|her father, ‘‘ What has happened ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing, father, nothing,” she answer- 
ed; ‘‘he told me not to break my heart, and I 
am singing and laughing to keep it whole, you 
know.” 

| “To keep it whole, daughter! 
thing—” 

‘‘ Elizabeth, Elizabeth,” called her mother 
from her couch, where she read the morning 
paper faithfully every day ; “ Elizabeth, is there 
anotrer Julian Frodsham in Cragstowe? He is 
married to a Miss Bullion! It can not be your 
Julian ?” 

Elizabeth carried both hands to her head, and 
burst into a loud laugh, peal after peal. 

“No, it can not be my Julian,” she cried ; 
then, ‘‘It is so droll,” kneeling down at her 
| mother’s side, and looking with great vacant 
{eyes into nothingness, ‘‘he wouldn’t have me 


Is there any 
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to pater poverty, but he doesn’t sithinds it for hie, | the bsait to foredbaa the mortgage on the bit 
you see, poor thing! But he wouldn't like me | of land which he had dignified with the title 
to break my heart, mother; don’t let it break, | of “‘a farm.” Of course after this there was 
don’t let it break,’’ her voice rising like the | the merest pittance left for Elizabeth and her 
wind, with the storm and vehemence of her | invalid mother—an income so small that it was 
emotions; then dropping into a murmur, “‘If it | found barely sufficient to provide Mrs. Bran- 
does break, don’t let him know it,” followed by | don with the absolute necessities of existence. 
a hollow, resonant laugh that chilled the blood | Where, then, should Elizabeth find the com- 
in her mother’s veins and froze the words upon | forts of a home? Fate had narrowed her cir- 
her father’s lips. cumstances so relentlessly that there was no- 
“The child is mad!” said Mrs. Brandon, in | thing left for her support but the benefices of 
a white horror, reading her husband’s face, | the town! And so pretty Elizabeth Brandon, 
“Send for Dr. Rue.” | who had had two fortunes at her beck and call, 
But it was a case quite beyond Dr. Rue’s ut- | and who had just escaped the third, became a 
most skill; not all his science could restore to | town pauper! But the selectmen of Stillwater 
pretty Elizabeth Brandon what she had lost on | were shrewd fellows, with an eye to economy 
that bright summer morning, through a bad | and the main chance; and one fine day Mr. 
speculation of Julian Frodsham’s. | Julian Frodsham was surprised out of his cle- 
** We'll bring it before the courts,” said Doc- | gant ease by 4 summons to answer to a suit in 
tor Rue, then, to Mr. Brandon; “we'll make | court for breach of promise. Dr. Rue’s pre- 
him pay roundly for this.” | diction had come true—they meant to make 
‘* Never, while J live!” answered her father. | him pay roundly for his misdeed, and they suc- 
“ Nothing can pay for this blind work. Nothing | | ceeded ; and the damages sent poor Eliz¢ abeth— 
can restore to me my light- hearted, happy child. | | ignorant of the whole business—as well as her 
All the gold in the veins of California could not | paralyzed mother, to the protection of the 
pay the price: asylum at last. 
Would any one have identified this vacant- 
eyed woman who took up her abode there with 
| the rosy, laughing. child who started for Crag- 
And, indeed, it was hard lines for this poor | stowe one niorning five years before, the very 
old clergyman, struggling along on a pinching | spirit of youth and buoyant happiness, with a 
salary, with a bedridden wife and a mad daugh- | future full of alluring perspectives? When she 
ter. Elizabeth's, to be sure, was a gentle, mel- | | had been at the asylum for a whole year, the 
ancholy madness; there was nothing terrifying | directors sent w ord to the town of Stillw ater, 
in the soft eyes that met yours in an empty gaze, ' stating “that though Elizabeth Brandon was 
nor in the idle wringing of her white hands; but | possessed of an incurable malady, it had been 
for all that she was utterly useless, as well as a | so far alleviated by the treatment to which she 
constant care and reproach to the worn father; had been submitted as to make it safe for her 
moreover, she often wandered away into the to be intrusted with the care of other patients 
waste or wooded places about Stillwater, and | more irrational, since her gentleness and native 
led him a weary tramp over marsh and mead- | tractableness rendered her an efficient aid in the 
ow, up hills, and across streams; and when | services to which she had been trained, in the 
questioned about these rambles, she invariably | way of her cure, in order to withdraw her mind 
replied : | and occupy it, as was deemed needful. There- 
“T am following the new moon to Crag-| fore it was decided that she should be dis- 
stowe. She flies before me; but I shall over-| charged, further cure being considered impos- 
take her yet!” sible, or retained in her capacity of essistant- 
It would have been safer to have lodged her | nurse, according as her legal guardians should 
in an asylum; but then there was no money. | direct.” 
Accordingly, it was no great surprise to any Doubtless her legal guardians were nothing 
one, considering his burdens, that one day Mr. | loth to take advantage of this overture, and to 
Brandon laid them down and slept the sleep of | rid themselves of the responsibility of Eliza- 
the just. But who was Samaritan enough to | beth’s welfare, for she was still in the kindly 
take these burdens upon himself henceforth ? | shelter of the asylum when the new patient was 
The old love-lorn miser might have come to | brought in, whose lapse from reason had filled 
the rescue at this period, perhaps, for the sake the columns of the dailies with commiserations 
of the lovely girl who had once stolen his heart | and warnings. 
—his chief treasure—had he not already paid| If an observer had failed to recognize the 
the debt of nature and left his hoards to be | blooming young girl in the sodden, afilicted 
scattered to the winds; while the youth whose , woman, much less would he have been able t» 
fate was sealed once by Mr. Julian Frodsham | discover traces of the once gay gallant in this 
under the echo-tree at Cragstowe had carried | bowed and broken man, who, with wandering 
himself and his fortune abroad. Then when | mind and relaxed will, raved about the moncy- 
Mr. Brandon died his small annuity, as well | market, stocks, and exchange, and struck out at 
as his smaller salary, died with him, “and since | his keepers with all the strength and heedless- 
it never rains but it pours, his creditors found | ness of despair. 


«The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.'” 
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‘* Poor creature!” said Elizabeth, shutting out 
the sounds with her two hands, as the muffled 
figure was borne past her to the padded room. 
“] wonder who he is?” 

‘‘His money has driven him mad,” said a 
doctor who stood near. “It is Julian Frod- 
sham, the millionaire. He lost his wife last 
month, and though he hardly loved her, the 
loss of her fortune, which returned to other 
heirs, to his great surprise, was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back.” 

‘Julian Frodsham!” repeated Elizabeth, 
groping in the dark places of her intelligence 
foraclew. ‘Have I seen him? 
of him ?” 

‘** Very likely,” returned the doctor, who was 
wholly ignorant of herhistory. ‘‘ He has been 
a man of mark in the mercantile world ; but too 
great a worshiper of Mammon.” 

“ Julian Frodsham,” echoed Elizabeth. 
‘‘Something in the name haunts ine. 


quickly, as if the thoughts crowded upon her 
too fast tor utterance, ‘*when you spoke it just 
now a strange picture presented itself to me. 
I saw a new moon looking in through a great 
alcove window across a winter landscape, and a 
young girl on her knees before it, and this Julian 
Frodsham stretching out his arms to her, with 
a countenance dazzling with love. 
you know, I have not seen the man’s face!” 

The Doctor looked at her scrutinizingly ; 
there was a flush on her usually pallid cheeks, 
and a lustre in her usually wan eyes, as if a 
new intelligence animated her. ‘* You need 
rest,” said he, “‘and a blister on the feet.” 

“TI? Ohno! I never felt better. I need 
more occupation, and all you can tell me about 
this poor man. The thought of him recurs to 
me in all manner of situations and scenes. Can 
here to do him service. Shall I have the care 
of him? 
needs ?” 

“You! why, he would annihilate you with 
a word, child.” 

“T am not afraid.” 

‘‘ He would tear you limb from limb.” 

“Yet I controlled ‘ Hamlet’ when the others 
failed.” 


“Yes, yes; true”—thonghtfully. “ But wait ; | 


the others have not failed here.” 
** But when they do?” 
‘* When they do fail you shall be called.” 
And so it happened that one day Elizabeth 
was * called.” 


Mr. Frodsham was literally starving to death. | 
He would take no food, and all the usual meth- | 


ods of forcing the patient had utterly failed. 
However, his violence had in a measure sub- 
sided; and in the intervals he would sit and 
count his fingers, and make long calculations 
on the walls of his apartment with his nails, and 
tear his hair and clench his hands till the blood 
spurted forth, at the results. ‘‘I shall come to 


| did!” 
| that Elizabeth’s ministrations began. ‘‘ Come, 


Have I heard 


Do you 


know,” she said, speaking half under her breath, 


And yet, | 


Shall I go now and see what he} 


times, ‘‘I tell you I shall bring up at the alms- 
house yet. She did! she did! J tell you she 
It was during one of these paroxysms 

” 
she said, softly touching his clammy, cold hands 
with her delicaie fingers; ‘‘we will go there 
together, then; it is not so bad there, either; 
there’s a pleasant fire burning on the hearth, 
and the tea-kettle sings on the hob, and the cat 
purs before the blaze.” 

**Who are you?” he asked, roughly, motion- 
ing heraway. ‘‘Beoff with you! I tell you, 
you have deceived me—you have wronged me! 
There was a woman who loved me once, but 
she was not like you!” 

“Tell me about her,” asked Elizabeth, with 
shining eyes and trembling mouth. ‘‘ And taste 
this. Iprepared it myself for yor: see how good 


| it is!” 


‘“* Ah, you want to poison me, you green-eyed 
witch ; I know your tricks. You want my mon- 
ey; but, hist! you shall never touch a coin of it! 
Ah, but she would never have done it; she was 
like a rose, dew-sprent—and I was her ruin! 
Retribution? Ah, get away with your poison 
stuff. I'll none of it!” 


“ Oh, indeed, it is good food,” persisted the 
‘See, I will taste it my- 


patient Elizabeth. 
self.” 

“You? Ah, you look true: you have hon- 
est eyes and a smile like hers. If I could only 
hear her say ‘I forgive you,’” bending low, and 
whispering in Elizabeth’s ear, ‘‘for I starved 
her, body and soul; she was a pauper, you 
know, after that—-a pauper!” 

**T was a pauper once myself,” said Eliza- 
beth, simply. 

“You! Let me taste it, then; let me see 
what paupers’ fare is like. There, it is not so 


| bad! not so bad!” 
I have dreamed them? I feel as if I were sent | 


‘By no means!” 

“Give me more. There, there: now sing 
tome. Youcansing? She sang to me once, 
such delicious melodies, full of sobs and sighs. 
I am going to sleep now. Give me one of her 
songs—under the echo-tree in the twilight—her 


| lips so near to mine—her breath wasting against 
| my cheek. 


So.” And Elizabeth sang’: 
“Drop, drop thine eyelids, tired soul, 
While night drops down upon the sea, 
And in the heavens from pole to pole 
The planets move mysteriously: 
For rest is blest, 
And here confessed 
Is my true love for thee! 


“Cease thy loud beatings, tired heart, 
Perplexed by pain and fear: 
The stars themselves, they shine apart, 
Yet feel each other near 
And sighs are wings 
Whereon Love brings 
Thy ‘farewell’ to my ear.” 


She sang it slowly, her voice falling tone by 


} tone, till it vanished in a tuneful whisper, the 
| very ghost of music. 
| half smiling and composed, the brow robbed of 


The lids fallen, the lips 


the alms-house yet,” he would shriek at such | its hard lines, for the instant his whole face 
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wore the mask of youth. So might he have | ble. Thoroughly imbued with such teachings, 


looked when, in the twilight beneath the echo- | 
tree, she had ung the same words to him long | 
before ; so might he have smiled and lifted his 
love-lighted eyes in an inspiration of recogni- 
tion, and stretched forth his arms and folded 
Elizabeth to his heart. 

“Elizabeth, Elizabeth!” he whispered, hoarse- 
ly. “Speak to me, dear child! I used you | 
ill, but you love me, Elizabeth? Say you for- | 
give me. I have no breath to waste in mere 
words, dearest. i have been hurt unto death, 
through the pride of life and the lusts thereof. 
But oh! I have loved you through it all, dar- 
ling—you, Elizabeth, only you! Speak—quick- | 
ly—darling !” 

Her half-vacant eyes filled up to the brim 
with sudden intense light and life, which touch- 


he had not, probably, a solitary conviction of 
| what was right or wrong in politics, and no im- 
pulses to embarrass him in selecting between 
the two. And yet it is impossible to look over 
| his career, long and varied as it was, and find 
| one act that does not justly claim our approyal. 
| All that he accomplished was the result of in- 
| tellectual effort, and nothing else. Not only 
as a hard student did he gather to his thought- 
| ful mind the lessons of the past, but as a shrewd 
| observer he understood the events of his day, 
| and appreciated the actors, so as to acquire and 
| exercise influence without resorting to the low 
arts peculiar to the supple politician. Huge 
and unwieldy in his person, rough almost to 
| brutality in his m manner, with massive head, 


shaggy eyebrows, and piercing eyes; possessed 


ed her lips, as well, into a seraphic smile, and lof a relish for humo r, and a power of sarcasm— 
painted cheek and "chin with the wild rese of | based on a keen sense of the ludicrous—com- 
health; all the frozen sluices of her heart gave | bined to make the political shams of his day 
way at one impulse; for the moment she was | shrink from his presence, and at the same time 
once again pretty Elizabeth Brandon, with her | | fear and respect his power, I doubt whether 
lover’s arm about her, and his eyes beseeching William A, Marcy had a friend, in the popular 
her ; all the bitter intervening years had slipped | acceptation of the word, but he had what is 
down into gulfs of forgetfulness ; she remem- | | much better—a wide circle of earnest support- 


bered nothing but that she had him fast, but | 
that she loved him. 

** There is no need for haste,” she said, bend- 
ing toward him; ‘‘ have I not all forever to tell 
you my love in, dear?” 


“¢ All forever there! Oh say it quickly here ; 


Elizabeth, my love! say you have not forgotten | 


to love me! Kiss me once again with your | 
fragrant mouth. Ah, your face fades away 
into air!—do not go away now! do not leave 
me alone forever! Lean over me so, and let 
my soul pass into yours! ‘Good-by, sweet- | 
héart—good-by.’” 

The tired eyelids flickered, the smile trem- | 
bled and went out, like a light that flares and | 
dies; the hands relaxed their hold of earth- 
gotten gains; Elizabeth’s warm lips took the 
last dying breath of Julian Frodsham! 





CUBA AND THE OSTEND 
MANIFESTO. 


HE party organized under the name of 
Young America, and recognizing Stephen 
A. Douglas as its leader, had, as a principal ob- 
ject, the acquisition of Cuba. How that party, 
in 1853, killed the superannuated leaders of the 
old Democracy, and then committed suicide by 
consenting to the nomination of Frank Pierce 
as their candidate for the Presidency, are mat- 
ters of history, and I need not repeat them. 
Oue had to know, personally, Douglas, Corry, 
Marshall, and Sanders to appreciate their look 
of blank dismay and disgust when William A. 
Marcy was called to the State Department. 
General Pierce organized an able Cabinet. 
The most striking figure was at its head. Will- 
iam A. Marcy had been raised and educated in a 
school that held principles as a sportsman does 
money—as so much capital with which to gam- 





| for his friends. 


ers who believed him honest and capable. 

We can not justly hold a man accountable 
He is responsible for his ene- 
mies. The former select iim; the latter he 
selects. How we may be damaged by the kind 
| Souls that circumstances or themselves fasten to 
us, has become proverbial. William A. Marcy 
|managed both classes with admirable judg- 
ment. ‘The officious and indiscreet he shook 
off, while with a premeditation and malice 
aforethought really artistic, he created his ene- 
mies. One of these last was a brother mem- 
ber of the Cabinet—the cold, subtle, and un- 
principled Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis. 

The cynic believes—is he not right ?—that 
aman is respected in this wicked, cowardly 
world of ours just in proportion to the harm 
he can do. ‘Who has ever seen a huge fellow 
running from a hornet without appreciating this 
fact? For one act originating in kind impulse, 
have we not a hundred to which we are driven 
from a fear of unpleasant consequences? To 
this may be attributed, in great measure, the 
success of Governor Marcy and Secretary Da- 
vis; and our political friends who practice the 
amiable virtues might, with advantage, note the 
fact and study the examples. 

Young America had no representative in the 
Cabinet of Mr. Pierce; but the leaders had too 
much pluck to be discouraged on that account. 
As much of the difference between them and 
the ‘‘ old fogies” (as the elders of the Democ- 
racy were called) was in our foreign policy, an 
effort was inaugurated to secure one or more 
representatives in the diplomatic and consular 
corps. With Governor Marcy at the head of 
the State Department, this effort would have 
been fruitless but for the fact that it received 
the sanction and active co-operation of Mr. 
Secretary Davis. Pierre Soulé, Senator from 
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Louisiana, was selected; and the post asked 
for, that of Minister to Spain. ‘There was 
something extremely ludicrous in the proposi- | 
tion. Senator Soulé, a Frenchman by birth 
and education, a Red Republican by profession, 
and a Democrat in principle, had signalized 
his career in the Senate by bitter, continuous 
attacks on the governments of Europe in gen- 
eral, and that of Spain in particular. To 
such a man abroad, clothed with powers 
Minister, was the absurdest proposition ever 
submitted to a civilized nation. It was an in- 
sult to the Spanish government, and was so re- 
garded by its proud and irritable people. That 
this selection should be acquiesced in by Sena- 
tors and Representatives not in the secret that 
actuated the appointment, only gives add'tional 
proof of our ignorance of the laws and usages 
of diplomacy. To choose an avowed and bit- 
ter enemy as our representative at the court of 
a friendly power, was to close the door to all 
usefulness in the Minister. As his appoint- 
ment was an insult, his presence would be a 
continued irritation ; and one might well be puz- 
zled to know how important information could 
be obtained, or advantageous negotiations con- 
ducted, by such an agent. 

It was not intended, however, by the man- | 
agers of this little affair that Pierre Soulé should 
waste his time in picking up information or ne- 
gotiating treaties. He was to procure the ac- 


send 


as a 


quisition of Cuba, either by purchase or by 


foree. And they were well aware that either 
process could not in any event be a friendly 

one. They knew that no class or clique of 

politicians was to be found in Madrid bold 

enough to advocate or consent to the loss of 

this last possession out of the many that had 

given so wide a space to Spain in the history 

of conquest. The Spanish grandee, who will 

live upon garlic to preserve his feathers, and | 
suffer the severest privation rather than soil his | 
hands by labor, is not the man to approach 

with a proposition based on his weakness or 
poverty. Young America and the Southern 

politicians were well aware of this. But Cuba, 

from the fact that we wanted it, and for no 
other reason, was a source of constant irrita- 
tion. Every thirty days the American flag— 
so dear to the South—was grievously insulted ; 

and, instead of instant reparation or war, it all 
passed, off in stupid negotiations. Young Amer- | 
ica was too impatient and the South too proud 

for such delays and such results. They wanted 

an agent whose knowledge of diplomacy, or | 
rather practice, did not extend beyond a de- 
mand for instant apology and indemnity—or his 
passport. The first they knew would not be 
given; but the last could be forced, and Mr. 
Pierre Soulé was well selected for that busi- 
ness. 

Read by the light of subsequent events, it is | 
not difficult to understand why Davis, Toombs, | 
Mason, Slidell, and others of the South, favored 
this abominable design. While Young Amer- | 
ica, full of honest enthusiasm, promulgated the | 


| sulted. 


doctrine of Manifest Destiny, that would not 
only extend our dominions to the salt-water’s 
edge, but embrace the islands adjacent, the 
addition of two slave States in Cuba, and no 
end to slave territory taken from Mexico, would 
serve to preserve that balance of power upon 
which, in its estimation, depended the preserva- 
tion of our Union, the Southern intriguers saw 
in the acquisition of Cuba further reasons and 
means for the breaking up of that Union, and 
the creation of a great empire based on s‘avery. 
This design of a confederacy of slave States, 
originating with John C. Calhoun, had been 
brooded over by the South for thirty years, and 
would have assumed shape long before, but for 
the presence of Henry Clay, whose great mind 
embraced the entire country, and to whose 
heart our integrity as a people was dearer than 
life itself. 

Although from his association and support 
as a politician one might reasonably think 
otherwise, I do not believe Mr. Soulé was ever 
affected by these Southern doctrines. He un- 
derstood them well; and frequently, after his 
arrival in Paris, called my attention to the de- 
signs of Southern leaders. But he believed 


| that, in preserving the balance of power between 


the free and the slave States, we would strength- 
eu the Union. He held that, while Northern 
territory should be acquired and given up to 
free labor, the South should look to Cuba, 
Mexico, and Central America fcr the addition 
of slave States. He believed that, in these 
events, the Union would be more durable than 
before. 

In spite of the remonstrances from Mr. 
Marcy, the President gave way to the impor- 
tunities of Young America and the solicita- 
tions of Southern politicians. He appointed 
Mr. Soulé Minister to Spain. 

The Minister was not long without an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his diplomatic talent. 
The Black Warrior, a merchant vessel of the 
United States, sailing in the waters of Cuba 
under suspicious circumstances, was fired at 
and brought to by a Spanish man -of-war. 
Under the then prevailing doctrine of the sa- 
credness of the flag, and the consequent ex- 


|emption from the right of search, it was ex- 
| ceedingly easy to get a vessel fired into. 


Fili- 
busters, pirates, and slavers had only to run up 
the Stars and Stripes to secure their protection. 
Any interference was then at the risk of the 
party interfering. If he fortunately seized a 
pirate, well and good ; but if, on the contrary, 
he molested an honest bark, woe betide him! 
—the flag had been insulted, and great was the 
indignation. 

In this instance, the flag so jealously guard- 
ed. by Southern politicians was grievously in- 
A round shot from a six-pounder had 
ricochetted across the bows of the vessel car- 
rying that flag; and the skipper, under the 
shadow of that banner, had been called to ac- 
count. The country, North and South, was 
aroused by the indignity; and from the press 
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and the stump came loud demands for apology. 
In response to these outcries, Colonel Sumner 
(since Major-General Sumner) was hurried to 
Madrid with dispatches, and Young Ameri « 
was jubilant. I asked Mr. Barringer, Pierre 
Soulé’s immediate predecessor, and then ir Paris 
on his way home, if he thought a war likely to 
grow out of the affair. 

**Oh! certainly not.” 

**T can not well see how it can be avoided. 
Mr. Soulé will certainly demand an apology, 
and that will not be given; then he will ask for 
his passports.” 

**Hardly. Soulé will first state the circum- 
stance, and ask if the outrage is sanctioned by 
the Spanish government. 
respond that he is not yet in possession of the 
facts; he will reply as soon as he receives them. 
A month will be exhaus 2d in waiting for r-li- 
able intelligence ; and when this at last arrives 
a long correspondence will spring up in relation 
thereto. When, at last, the responsibility zs 
settled, the question comes as to the indem- 
nity; and when this, after a tiresome corre- 
spondence, is determined upon, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs will take ~v some old claim 
against our government or citizens, and ask io 


have it admitted as a set-off. This will be | 


deemed sufficient ground for further correspond- 
ence, and by the time it is at an end the Black 
Warrior outrage will have passed from the mem- 
ory of man.” 

The shrewd remarks of Mr. Barringer showed 
considerable knowledge of the Spanish Ministry 


The Minister will | 


to his intentions, other than what I have al- 
I wish your Excellency a good- 


ready said. 
morning.” 

The note was received ere the twenty-four 
hours had passed, and proved entirely satisfac- 
tory. There was no excuse for demanding 
passports ; and, alas! no hope of a war. 

The fact is, Senator Soulé soon discovered 
that, between Mr. Secretary Marcy at home and 
dull, honest, yet experienced Calderon de la 
Barca as Minister of Foreign Affairs in Madrid, 
he had more than he could well manage. Cal- 
deron, as I have said, was dull and honest; 
but his long residence at Washington as Minis- 
ter had given him a correct knowledge of our 
government and a fair appreciation of our peo- 
ple. He was able, therefore, to meet Soulé 
successfully, although vastly his inferior in ey- 
ery respect. 

I do not recollect, if indeed I ever knew, who 
proposed the Ostend Convention. The design 
was that Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé 
should meet at some convenient place, compare 
notes, and give the administration at Washing- 
ton the benefit of their information touching the 
acquisition of Cuba. I can readily imagine the 
alacrity with which Mr. Secretary Marcy con- 
sented to, if he did not suggest this pitfall. He 
had little faith in Southern politicians, and 
/none whatever in Young America. He de- 
spised Buchanan, hated Soulé, and laughed at 
Mason; and must have chuckled at the thought 
of exhibiting them to the world as making a 
proposition as impracticable as it was odious, 





and European diplomacy. But they exhibited | It would be difficult to conceive, even with a 
a profound ignorance of Pierre Soulé. The | knowledge of the character and antecedents of 
correspondence opened as »he ex-Minister pre- | these men, héw they could possibly agree upon 
dicted. The Minister of Foreign Affairs re-| any one thing. But it must be remembered 
sponded that he was not yet prepared, as he | that while Soulé had sought the acquisition of 
was awaiting later and important intelligence. | Cuba as the representative of a party honestly 
Mr. Soulé immediately protested. He claimed | and enthusiastically imbued with the doctrine 
that the Cuban mail, that left subsequent to the | of Manifest Destiny—a destiny that would event- 
event under consideration, arrived previous to | ually give the continent of North America to 


his dispatches ; and certainly so grave an event, 
affecting the peace of two great nations, was 
not left unexplained by the Captain-General of 
Cuba. He must insist upon an immediate re- 
sponse. ‘Twenty-four hours after, this peremp- 
tory demand remaining unanswered, the Sec- 
retary of the American Legation, Mr. Perry, 
appeared before Calderon de la Barca. 

“T am instructed, your Excellency, by the 
American Minister, (o say that he sees no good 
reason for this extraordinary delay in respond- 
ing to his note demanding an explanation for 
the recent insult to our flag. Your Excellency 
will observe,” the Secretary continued, looking 
at his watch, “that it is now twelve o'clock. 
At this hour to-morrow, I am instructed to say, 
I wili call again. If the response is not ready, 
his Excellency wishes his passports.” 

*“My God, young man!” said the startled 
Minister, ‘‘his passports? Does Mr. Soulé 
mean war? Would he involve these two great 
powers in a war?” 

“‘T am not instructed by his Excellency as 


| one grand, powerful, and perfect republic—Ma- 


son was the blind, narrow, and bigoted believer 
in a Southern Confederacy, and wished Cuba 
for additional slave States ; while Mr. Buchan- 
an, knowing little of, and caring less for either 
project, was looking anxiously for the Presi- 
dency, and had a profound respect for Southern 
influence, and a wholesome fear of the reckless 
| organization that in the late National Conven- 
| tion had so effectually put a quietus to his po- 
| litical claims. 

George Sanders and Mr. Sickles had contrived 
| to bring him in contact with Felix Pyat, Kos- 
_suth, young Hugo, Louis Blanc, and other dis- 
| tinguished Red Republicans, whose favorite re- 
sort was the house of Mr. Sanders, where din- 
ners were given and duly chronicled, and revo- 
lutions plotted; but that the American Minis- 
| ter should partake greatly disgusted my worthy 
| chief in Paris, who roundly asserted that such 
| undignified and unprincipled conduct greatly 
| impaired Mr. Mason’s usefulness as a Minister, 
‘and retarded his diplomatic work. What this 








usefulness and work consisted of would puzzle 
one to say, unless they were a profound gravity 
of deportment, and a close imitation of diplo- 
matic life, very difficult to maintain when the 
actor had any sense of fun in his composition. 
The Ostend Convention was an absurdity. 
What information those three gentlemen could 
gather up, other than that already possessed by 
the administration at home, it is difficult to 
imagine. But when we remember that this 
trio of sages were not ministers, had no diplo- 
matic power, but were merely the clerks or 
agents of the State Department, and that even 
the head of the State Department was only the 
clerk of the President, and that the President 
could not move-without the sanction of the 


Senate, the amazement, and next the amuse- | 
ment, of the diplomates in Europe can be ap- | 


preciated. 

It was, in fact, an appeal to the people of 
the United States, made over the heads of the 
administration, showing the necessity of seizing 
upon Cuba, how it could be accomplished, and 
how such seizure—albeit in the teeth of certain 
maxims cherished by civilized people—-was yet 
an ‘* honest thing.” Unsophisticated people saw 
in it only a shameful exhibition of unprincipled 
knavery on the part of these pretended repre- 
sentatives. ‘The immorality of the proceeding 
does not astound us so much as its intense stu- 
pidity. Diplomatic effort has but one moral 
criterion, and that is Success. We have seen, 
as every student must see, how governments, 
while professing the purest and highest regard 


for rights of all sorts, unhesitatingly trample | 


upon them when their safety or interests seem 
to demand the sacrifice. But it is something 
new in history, and unique in diplomacy, to 
plan a burglary of such magnificent proportions, 
and to publish the prospectus in advance. That 
these prominent men should unhesitatingly as- 
sume the moral status of our people to be on a 
level with such a paper, and give the world to 


understand that such an appeal would be popu- | 


lar, was most infamous; and that Mr. Secretary 
Marcy should have consented to the act seems 
incredible, unless he saw in it, as he probably 
did, the willful suicide of these obnoxious poli- 
ticians. 

The Convention assembled. I was to have 
been its secretary, but declined in favor of Mr. 
D. K. M‘Rea, American Consul at Paris. Mr. 
Soulé came prepared with an elaborate docu- 
ment, but with the tact and penetration peculiar 
to him, he submitted it to Mr. Buchanan with 
an earnest request that he would adopt it, and 
consider it merely a few thoughts hastily thrown 
together, and from them, as from the rough 
ore, produce the finished coin of his own crea- 
tion. The ponderous Pennsylvanian, complete- 
ly carried away by the flattery, worked out the 
Manifesto. It is a singular fact that this docu- 


ment, as it originally stood in the handwriting 
of Mr. Buchanan, did not exhibit one redeem- 


ing feature. The most abandoned criminal 
could scarcely have thrown out a more bare- 
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faced plea in behalf of villainy than did this so- 
called statesman of Pennsylvania. Born and 
raised in a free State, where all his early and 
better associations ought surely to have en- 
deared freedom to him, he yet sold himself to 
Southern masters—and for what ?—and placed 
on record in this notorious Manifesto his con- 
viction that our possession of Cuba was a neces- 
sity, in order to perpetuate slavery there; for 
its seizure by any other power would most like- 
ly result in the emancipation of its slaves; and 
such a menace to our peculiar institution threat- 
ened injury and danger to our government, and 
hence there was no remedy for the evil but a 
forced purchase or seizure of the island. 

The originai draft, in the handwriting of Mr. 
Buchanan, was corrected here and there by Mr. 
Soulé, who endeavored to soften it somewhat 
by a few moral paragraphs and rather pious, re- 
flections ; while traces might be seen of Judge 
Mason’s pen correcting a few verbal inaccura- 
cies. The naked deformity of the thing seems 
to have shocked even the Frenchman. . Judge 
Mason can scarcely be held accountable. It 
depended very much whether it was before or 
after dinner that he signed the paper. But Mr. 
Buchanan offered himself unhesitatingly and 
shamelessly for sale. The Presidency was his 
object ; that secured, he cared little for the dis- 
asters he brought upon the republic, even should 
the gratification of his vanity and ambition in- 
volve the very destruction ‘of the republic itself. 

The Ostend Manifesto was received with 
grins by the diplomatic circles of Europe, and 
ridiculed and abused at home. The trap in- 
tended for Mr. Marcy qaught those who made it. 

“T have read your paper, gotten up at Os- 
tend, with great interest,” said Drouyn de 
L’Huys, gravely, to Mr. Mason, ‘‘and I must 
say that itis able and clear. I never before 
understood your American policy.” 

This was too much even for the simple mind 
of the Virginian diplomate ; but restraining his 
wrath until he reached his carriage, he turned 
to me and said, emphatically, 
|  **D—n his impudence!” 

One of the Commission, however, was emi- 
| nently successful. At the National Democratic 
| Converition following its publication, Mr. Bu- 
| chanay, its reputed author, received the nomin- 
| ation as the Democratic candidate forthe Presi- 
dency. Young America was true to its pledge ; 
and tlie Southern politicians saw in this man a 
creature they could mould to their own traitor- 
ous purposes—even then clearly defined. They 
were not mistaken. The Minister who had un- 
| hesitatingly appended his signature to his own 
| degradation, in the hope of such a reward as 
was eventually given him, occupied the Presi- 
dential chair in stolid indifference for four years ; 
| while, to his knowledge, the most active prep- 
| arations were being made for the destruction 
of the government that had so honored him. 

‘*‘T am the last President of the United 

| States!” he said, in a tene indicative of tri- 


| umph rather than of sorrow. 
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us a household name and face, and it seemed 

A WORP FOR GRANDFATHERS. | to me right to take him into our family secret, 
VERY man is bound to have a grandfa- and expect him to join in the stranger’s thanks- 
ther on each side of the house, whether | giving and prayer at that shrine. I have taught 

he knows it or not; yet every man is not bound | my children to love and honor him for his 
to be a grandfather. Your father and your mo- | strength and gentleness, his peerless sense of 
ther, dear reader, surely had each a father, yet the worth of woman, and his illuminated and 
you may have no children of your own, or, if }enraptured devotion. We generally remem- 
you have children, they may not have any. I | bered his festival in our country home, and this 
never saw either of my grandfathers, and have | very girl of mine, who has a charmed touch for 
never been made particularly acquainted with | | flow ers, had sometimes twined a garland for the 
their personal traits. I am gled to think of rock that bears his sculptured name. There 
them as rejoicing a hundred and a hundred and | was comfort in this remembrance, and I did 
three years ago, in their different homes in the | not ask the Pope to absolve me from the sin of 


same country village, over the birth of the lit- 
tle boy and girl who some twenty-five years 


afterward weie to be joined in marriage, and | 


to have thirteen children, myself the twelfth of 
them. To me, therefore, a grandfather seems 
to be as remote and venerable as the antedilu- 
vians, and Noah and Abraham are as near to 
my imagination and to my affections as they. 
Such being my very solemn idea of a grand- 


father, I never expected to be one; or, if I} 


might ever chance to rise to that august dig- 


nity, I supposed that it would imply venerable | 


old age, with one foot in the grave and the other 
foot on the brink. But the awful experience 
has come. To my amazement I am a grand- 


father, and a very decided one too, yet with | 


none of the expected marks. I am quite sure 


of being backed up by hundreds of my read- 


ers in similar plight, when 1 declare that I | 


never felt younger in my life, never enjoyed | 
nature, art, society so much, and that this | 
chubby little fellow whom I found in my daugh- 


ter’s arms on my return from abroad, and who | 
has so saucily pulled my beard and laughed in | 
my face instead of holding out to me a ticket-of- | 
leave from life as a superannuated dotard, is a | 
pledge to me of new youth, and from this fresh | 
and sparkling cup of child glee I drink new joy | 


that makes me young again. 

I dreamed of this little fellow often before he 
came, and wherever in England and on the 
Continent the litany of the English Church was 
read, the one petition thai presents the mother’s 
hope before God always came home to my heart. 
The word of his birth was duly sent, but by 
strange mishap it was delayed several weeks 


thinking more of the benediction that the great 
| poet’s spirit seemed to whisper in my ear than 
of that which the robed priest intoned from the 
| altar in his morning mass. 

| At Rome and Naples the new treasure went 
a me, and I know that I do no wrong to 
| thousands of my readers in affectionate fami- 
lies in taking them into my confidence, and in 
believing that they will think me no more in 
my dotage than they are. It was pleasant to 
ipves some American children in Rome, and I 
do not know when I have been more impressed 
| than by going with a large American family 
into the catacomb of St. Calixtus, and seeing 
| these little ones running about with wax tapers 
in their hands among the graves of children 
younger than themselves, and buried there by 
pious hands some sixteen or seventeen hundred 
years ago. Among other inscriptions there was 
the familiar symbol of Christian faith, the name 
of Christ in monogram, known as Chi Ro — 52, 
| and I was glad to find this in a Roman store in- 
laid in mosaic in a pretty jewel for our boy— 
his grandfather's first gift. 

How full of events a few weeks may be! and 
if you add the ten or twelve days’ time required 
for a letter to reach Europe, and the ten or 
twelve days required for your passage home, 
you have nearly a month of interval between 
hearing from home and reaching there. How 
many things may have happened during that in- 
terval! and while you are at sea you are out of 
reach of the telegraph, and the marvelous wire 
| under the ocean has no word to say to the ships 
pesuas are coursing over the ocean bed. How 

| eagerly and anxiously the returning traveler 


from the misdirection of four or five letters, | snatches the first newspaper that the pilot brings 
and not till reaching Florence, in October, did | to him far out at sea! and how great is his relief 
I know the good news. One likes to associate | to find no record of disaster or death to any 
household experiences with exalting names and | one whom he knows and loves! In eleven days 
institutions, and there was no presumption sure- | our good ship reached the New York dock ; and 
ly in bearing the thought of the child and mo- | what face was ever more welcome to a return- 
ther the next day into the charming old church ing pilgrim than the young mother’s face there, 
of Santa Croce, and commending them to God’s | whose smile, with her two sisters’, told that all 
blessing there. Dante, I believe, saw the be- was well in the home! The grandfather and 
ginning of that famous shrine, and although his | | the grandchild were soon introduced, and it 
bones still remain in exile at Ravenna, his statue | was more than love at first sight, such as ro- 
stands in colossal majesty before that church, | mancers tell of; for it was love that had come 
and his stately monument appeals to you as | before sight, and which sight only confirmed. 

you enter the door. It is fair for every one to In due time came the baptism. After a se- 
speak honestly his own experience, and I can | vere storm the clouds vanished, and a charming 
honestly say that Dante has for years been with | sunshine looked upon us through our windows 
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on Sunday afternoon, as we met for this serv- 
ice. ‘The company was small, yet character- 


istic; and besides the father and mother, two 
grandfathers and two grandmothers, there was 
a great-grandmother, from whose bepign face | 
looked so many years of Heaven’s blessing, with 


a love that was amply answered by children, 
and children’s children, and their children. 


The baptized child did his part well, and in one | 


respect remarkably so. While his grandfather, 


who was the officiating minister, said the words | 


of the service, the little fellow held the Byzan- 


tine cross in his hand, and looked the minister | 
all the while full in the face, as if wholly aware 


of the importance of the transaction, and quite 
determined to be a good soldier under the great 
commission. One said, ‘‘It is the child’s an- 
gel guardian that moves him to do this ;” but a 
smart grandmother said, “The baby thought 
tbat you were talking to him, and so he looked 
at you and listened all the while.” 

This little boy is but a specimen of the great 
host of little Americans that come to our hearts 
and homes, to renew the first loves of parents 


and children, and interpret to us the inexhaust- | 


ible fullness of true life. Gather together, you 


great and goodly company, who are interested | 


in the grandchild in your own house, and let 
us help each to a better understanding of the 
meaning and the richness of this relation. We 
will not begin with the creation or the deluge, 
nor undertake to give a history of grandfathers 
and grandchildren since the day of Enoch ; nor 
will we go into the philosophy of the parental 
love, that is the key to the whole matter. We 


know that we love our children, first of all, from | 
a certain instiuct, because they are ours; and | 


we know that while with the lower animals this 
love ceases with the dependence of the young 
animal upon the parent for aliment, with the 


human being the love deepens as the relation | 
of parent and child is ripened and strength- | 


ened by growing sympathy and mutual service. 
Now this very affection that we have for our 
own children does not rest in them ‘alone, as 
they grow in years and knowledge and rise into 
youth and maturity. We still yearn for a lit- 
tle child to love, and there is a void in the 
house where there is none. Good Providence 
has benignly met this need of our nature by or- 
daining that when our children grow up their 
place shall be supplied, or rather truly filled, 


by children of theirs, and so the child is not | 


set aside, 
child. 
I do not exactly know how to analyze the 


but rather restored in the grand- 


whole world of affection with which he is re- 
Ieted. In that boy or girl in our daughter's 
arms we see in a mirror the face of our 
daughter when she was in her mother’s arms; 
and that mother’s face smiles again upon us 
with new grace, whether from the earthly home 
or from the heavenly mans_on. 

Then this child is nearer our heart from being 
an interpreter of the plan of God for our hu- 
|man life. He shows to us how it is that God 
is ever educating us for himself, and calling us 
| to live in fresh and undying affection by ever 
setting, like Jesus, a little child in the midst 
of us. If we have only our own children to 
love, the time will come when they will grow 
up and be full of new interests and cares that 
may come between them and our hearts. 
When these children of ours have children 
their affections are softened, and their hearts 
are quickened toward us and ours toward them 
by this new attraction, that sends a child into 
the family not to be the rival of any, but the 
friend of all. Sometimes, indeed, the leaven 
of rivalry does come in with the grandchild, 
and a second marriage interferes with the 
grandchild’s place, by bringing a new crop of 
children into the house. Here opens upon us 
| a practical question that we may as well meet 

manfully at once, this question of second mar- 
| riages. 

It surely seems to be the true order of life 
that grandchildren should come generally when 
children cease to be born of the grandparents ; 
and at the age of forty-five, which is about as 
early as a woman may expect to be a grand- 
mother, she may reasonably expect to have 
won her maternal honors, and entered upon the 
list of retired but not indolent dignities. If a 
stray lamb, however, does come into the old 
fold at that autumnal season, be it heartily wel- 
come, and the child and the grandchild make 
merry together in the dance that joins two 
| generations in one. But is it well for people 
to form new connections that virtually put the 
first children away from the heart and home, 
|and bring a young wife into the place of the 
venerable mother who has gone? It may be 
of little use to moralize upon this subject, or 
| try to reason on any matter connecteu with 
| our strongest passions; but every little helps, 
and this poor word of mine may open the eyes 
| of some man or woman who is about to play 
the fool. I will put the case to any reasonable 
man who is father of a family, and who at a 
grave age iinds himself a widower. Suppose 
| him to be sixty years old, with half a dozen 


as 


kind of affection that is so ready to cling to a | children who look to him for affection and sup- 
grandchild. We love that little fellow at once, | | port. Shall he marry again or not? He can 
without waiting for moralist or theologian to | be wise in his course, and he can be very fool- 
define the feeling or urge the duty. He is lish, He can use his experience and reason, 
blood of our blood and bone of our ‘bone, and |and either not marry at all, and trust to a 
in the ferm that most expresses dependence | daughter or sister to preside over his house, or 
and wins protection. He is the child of our | he may marry some sensible and companiona- 
child, and we love him for our sake, for his | ble lady of congenial years, who will secure to 
mother’s or father’s sake, as well as for his own | him sociality and affection without the passion 
sake, We see in him not only himself, but the | and the liabilities that go with young blood, 
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He may do this, or he may tumble over head 
and ears into love, as madly as when he was 
twenty-one years of age, with the first pretty 
girl that he meets upon any terms of confidence. 
Balzac says that the most dangerous period of 
a man’s passions is between fifty and sixty, 
since then the senses have not lost their fire, 
while the fancy and imagination have lost 


much of their controlling, exalting, and re-|} 


fining sway. But he does not adequately state 
the danger; for not only do the senses stir 
strongly at that age, but the fancy and imagin- 
ation in many men, and perhaps especially in 
mer of culture, are in full play not only then 
but lomg after; and men, and women too, have 
been famous sentimentalists and lovers at the 
very age of threescore and ten, when they ought 
to be meditating upon grim Death and his dart, 
rather than upon the chubby face of Cupid and 
his arrow. Elderly men may certainly fall 
madly in love, and make complete fools of 
themselves, by marrying young girls and tend- 
ing babies of their own, when it would be far 
more proper for them to be content with play- 
ing with their grandchildren. It is natural 
enough for a young man to be a little out of 
his head with love, and we laugh at young 
people in all charity when we remember our 
own moon-struck period, and think that these 
twinges, like those of the toothache, are not 
fatal to life. But old men in love are in a 
ridiculous plight, and their trouble may in- 
crease instead of ceasing with time; for while 
love should raise a _ oung man to new dignity 
as a husband and father, it entangles an old 
man in unseemly pleasures and untimely cares. 

We must not be illiberal toward elderly men; 
and every man must have some genuine wo- 
manly heart to care for him, whether it be in a 
mother, daughter, sister, or wife. A true man, 
however old, can rarely fail of having such a 
heart in his home, and he will not need to mar- 
ry a giddy girl to save himself from being whol- 
ly alone, or else regarded as a supernumerary in 
a family that will be more at ease, and perhaps 
richer, by having him away or in his grave. 
The grandchild can help him often out of his 


perplexity by giving him a new object of love, | 


and a fresh hold on the old affection for his 
child. He can thus have the affection, without 
the labor and anxiety ef his years of direct care 
for his children; and love survives and thrives, 
while the severity of its first labor is lost. 


Then, moreover, a genial grandfatier has 


full opportunity to refresh his social affections 


in the society that comes to him with his new | 
He is thrown among | 


and dignified condition. 
children and young people in a way befitting his 
character. 
the sunshine and the dew of childhood upon 
his path, and he meets the companions of his 
children upon a worthy and agreeable footing, 
with that due access to sprightly and refined 
female society which is so good for the spirit 
of all men, however old or young. Our} 
ple, therefore, although somewhat exacting, 1s 


He has little playmates that throw 
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not narrow or morose, but broad and liberal. 
and we insist upon making more instead of 
less of this much-abused human life under our 
grandfatherly code. We insist upon making 
the old man young again by giving him a young 
playmate, who shall make him merry as well as 
wise indoors and out of doors, who shall re- 
open his old stores of funny tales by the fire- 
side, and pull him out upon the lawn or into 
the garden and grove, and sing over to him the 
old songs, and rehearse to him the old primers 
of nature and the schools. If a thoughtful man 
of fifty-five or sixty will watch carefully the 
growth and development of a bright child, note 
all the motions of instinct, intelligence, and af- 
fection, and do what he can to teach and train 
the little one, he will be surprised to find him- 
self learning quite as much as he teaches; and 
the Grandfather Whiteheads have already made 
for themselves a name in our household litera- 
ture. 

There is great comfort for an elderly man’s 
languid or invalid hours in the thought that he 
can still be of use to a young creature whom he 
loves, and who is learning to love him. He 
may not be strong enough to make his usual 
business appointments, or brilliant enough to 
meet his accomplished friends, but he can make 
an appointment with this little play-fellow, 
and meet him in the nursery and on the green 
on equal terms. If he is so old and infirm 
as to be out of place in the gay circle, he 
is not out of place where he is loved, and his 
face is always lovely to the child to whom he 
has ever been loving, and who interprets looks 
by the heart back of them, not by the shows 
upon and around them. Great and unceasing 
may be also the grandmother’s joy in this com- 
panionship, for she is a mother still, and has 
the doting heart and exhaustless powers of 
pleasing that come to her by nature, and are so 
trained and enlarged by experience. When 
she takes the grandchild into her arms she re- 
hearses the story of her own maternal life, and 
fondles her own first children over again in this 
| new sprig from their tree. 

Instead of finding my grandfatherly dignity 
interfering with the freshness and geniality of 
life, it seems to be quite otherwise, and already 
very pleasant associations have gathered around 
this new hope. A few weeks ago I met a lady 
whom I knew in her girlhood as one of two sis- 
ters, a blonde and a brunette, who were belles of 
mark. Tl. brunette seemed to me as bright and 
handsome as ever, yet she told me that she had 
lately became a grandmother, and a child had 
been born to her eldest son. My memory may 
be a bore to my readers, yet I must tell you 
that I knew well not only this son, but also his 
young wife, when they were children, and I can 
recall a charming summer day when I sat with 
this girl’s mother by a river’s bank in the coun- 
try with a young party, and we were all young 

| and a little romantic too. That was long ago; 
' but even now, at this sober time of life, I have 
| enjoyed this late little walk and chat with this 








lively brunette grandmother, and told her that 
I was glad to see her keep up so well the credit 
of her class, and prove that grandparents must 
not be, of necessity, as old as Methuselah and 
as wrinkled as the mummied mothers of the 
Pharaohs, 

Again, I met, on returning from abroad, a val- 
ued friend whose daughter was married about a 
year before, and we interchanged greetings with 
a heartiness that we never knew until we had 
been lifted to the same dignity by Heaven's 
blessing on our children’s marriage. We had | 
a good long talk together, and he afterward | 
asked me to a grandparents’ dinner on the an- | 
niversary of his own birth and of his daughter’s | 
marriage. It seemed odd thus to go to an old | 
folks’ party; but we went from our house as | 
grandpapa and grandmamma, and had a good 
time. Bountiful and beautiful was the feast, 
a banquet of luxuries; and above all orna- 
ments towered the especial symbol of the oc- 
casion—a sugar cradle with a baby in it, min- 
iature of the sweet little fellow who had been 
presented to the guests before dinner. Here, 
too, memory played its pranks, and showed me | 
in her mirror this blooming young mother as 
she was when a little girl with waving ringlets 
and rosy cheeks, and during:the whole interval | 
until, a year ago, she knelt with her hnsband and 
attendant young men and maidens at the chan- 
cel of our beautiful church, and received God's | 
blessing upon a marriage after the good old 
Christian pattern, without any modern condi- | 
tions or abridgments. ° In Heaven’s name keep 


the old sanctity that joins the altar and the home | 
together, and makes husband and wife one in | 


the authority that is loving and in the love that 
is authoritative. When that goes there is not 
much in the world that will be worth living for, 
and chaos may as well come again. 

So it is that we have some gleams of sun- 
shine and springs of sparkling water as we tread 
what is called the down-hill of life. But why 
take that view of our cause, and think that in 
any serious sense a man goes down of necessi- 
ty as he grows old? Why not rather maintain 
that we ought always to be making progress; 
and even when the senses are dim or slack, the 
mind and heart may keep their vision and quick- 
en their love? Would it not be a good thing, 
in this day of conventions of all sorts of people 
on all sorts of subjects, to call a grandfathers’ 
convention to consider the interests and urge 
the true principles of that great and growing 
class of the community? Suppose that Europe 
and America should combine their patriarchal 
wisdom, and gray heads from Russia, Germany, 


Italy, France, England, and all the great na- | 


tions should sit in council with the gray heads 
of our America as to their best course in view 
of the circumstances of their position! There 
would be need of naturalists and physicians to 
lay down the laws of health and vigor for old 
age; economists to show how important it is 
for a man to secure an independent income, 
however small, for his closing years, and keep 
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| the reins in his own hands as long as he lives; 
|men of society to illustrate our social charac- 
| teristics, and prove that our elders should be 
well washed and brushed and dressed, and keep 
their manners and their affections in trim for 
all good fellowship; moralists ~nd theologians 
to interpret the life and method of the intellect 
and will, and prove that, in the best sense of the 
word, we ought to be always making progress, 
and ever entering into true life, and never say 
die to any noble impulse, thought, or purpose. 
With all that is said about the irreverence and 
impatience of our young people, and the dispo- 
sition to push fathers and mothers, and much 
more grandfathers and grandmothers, aside, to 
make way for upstart girls and boys, there is 
still a place, and an enlarging place, for elderly 
people; and I was much struck by the remark 
of that model grandfather of American letters, 
Mr. Bryant, to me not long ago, that there was 
an increasing regard in Americ for age; and 
he seemed himself tobe having _ood time of 
it, as well he may, after his exemplary life. 
Old as he is—some seventy-five years—he is 
young as ever for nature, humanity, and God; 


| and writes and talks and walks more freshly than 


the host of sophomores whose eyes are blood- 
shot with much wine, and whose nerves trem- 
ble with vicious excitement. He is putting the 
finishing touches to his version of the Iliad; 
and his free, unhackneyed senses and mind make 
him at home with old’ Homer, and the two are 
old beys together at the feet of great Mother 
Nature. 

It seems to me that as a man grows oid, and 
has his children’s children before nim, he should 
| secure that highest dignity and joy that comes 
| from leaning like a child upon the Divine Proy- 
|idence and grace, and so make his very de- 
| pendence a source of strength. If he adds this 
| filial spirit to habits of careful activity and ele- 
| vating thought and genial charity, he will find 
| that his latter years may be his best, and he 
| gives and takes as much blessing as in the flush 
| of his youthful enthusiasm, or the prime of his 
|manly ambition. If he backs himself up by 
his best social allies, keeps near the Christian 
|Church and its best ministers, and, above all. 
| enlarges his direct communications with heav- 

en, he may be quite sure that he is not outstay- 

jing his time on earth, and the grandfather is 
| not, in his case, the ‘‘ superfluous veteran” that 
“lags upon the stage.” He and his grand- 

| child then have the same heartand hope, and are 
entering into the same blessed life, as they kneel 
| down together and say the same filial prayer 
| with the same filial love <o the Father in heaven. 
The little fellow who has called out this per- 

| haps prosy essay seems to take kindly to his 
grandfather, and to make especially merry at 

the sight of him, as a welcome variation from 

the young faces usually about him. He smiles 

quite in his own way, and sends out a light from 
his deep blue eyes that is as sunshine from the 
eternal love. ‘Then he crows, and tries to prat- 
| tle, and winds up with a stout pull at the beard. 
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In his bath he is quite antic, and is as free and | edifice, in the remains of an older building, the 
easy there in the water as if it were true that | blood of martyrs had been enshrined. I looked 
man is but a developed tadpole, and has aj} at all the ancient memorials rey erently, and 
good right to swim in his cradle. But when | examined the work of restoration now going 
asleep he awakens most thought, and he sets | forward upon the building on so liberal a scale. 
me into many a reverie, however little his in-| I then went into the large cemetery near by, 
fant head muy have in it ‘of the stuff that dreams whose gateway was so beautiful with roses, end 
are made of. What will be his future and | found myself in the midst of proofs of the love 
mine? how far shall we educate each other, and of those Normans for their dead. Every w here 
in what way? shall I live to see him grown up | inse*iptions, vases, flowers, pictures, statues, 
and in college, and perhaps out of it? or shall | spoke the affection that does not allow death to 
I survive him and follow him to the grave? I part the family, and keeps the dead on the lips 
know not, but will dream the best. God keep|and in the faith and affections. I remember 
him and bless him, and grant me his love while | better than any thing else there, better than all 
I live and when I die! the ambitious monuments, urns, and inscrip- 
In Rouen, Normandy, there is a wonderful | tions, 1 wreath of immortelles bearing the words, 
old church, named for St. Gervais, I think, and | ‘*To my dear Grandfather.” Are there not a 
famous as the place where William the Con- | great many of my readers who can join me in 
queror died, and as having in its crypt (itself an wishing that such young love as that little Nor- 
old Roman relic) the bodies of two primitive | man grandchild’s may cheer them to the last, 
martyrs. It was a startling thought that there, and outlast their earthly lamp by its own kind- 
on that spot, the conqueror of proud England | ly ray? 
breathed his last ; and there, under the present | So ends this Word for Grandfathers. 





“FAIS TON FAICT.” 


TurRovucuH the window poured the sunshine, on the blank walls’ glaring white, 
But his eyelid never quivered in the fierce, unsparing light; 

On his easel, on his pencils, on his scanty, careless dress, 

As if inquisition making for each item of distress, 

Poured the sunshine; but his still face fronted all that noonday glare 

With the look that throws a shadow forward on the glowing air. 


Set where his last look might reach it, on the easel shone a face 

That brought in all Heaven's riches to that man-forsaken place. 

The Archangel leaning forward, all his heavenly brow was bare, 

For it seemed a wind of glory blew back all his shining hair ; 

Needing not to smile, so clearly (though men’s wailing did not cease) 
Heaven's love lay all around them, toward the which he wrought in peace. 


Through the window, in the distance, the grand outline of the dome 
Told the story- how the sleeper left the North to die in Rome. 


Bowing low before the altar, if she may but choke her tears, 

Kneels a woman, shuddering inly, as the priest's clear words she hears: 
‘* Lift up your hearts!” ‘The answer comes, ‘‘ We lift them up to Thee.” 
‘*Nay, Lord, Thou seest we can not lift our own hearts up,” moans she. 
Clutching back again her stillness that those piercing words had broken, 
Silent, waiting for the blessing that at last is spoken, 

Slow she turns, and wendeth homeward through the wintry streets, 

And she wears no look beseeching pity of the few she meets, 

And none notice where the tears left (that she did not wipe) their streaks, 
Nor the pangs of patience written on her weary brow and cheeks ; 

For, left lonely, she entreateth of God’s grace to grant her this, 

That she cast not on her fellows her sore weight of miseries. 


Lo! the woman stands transfigured; on her wall hath flashed the face 
That shone in that Roman chamber, on a less forsaken place. 

All the bright brow shineth on her, as the sun may shine in spring; 

All her heart goes out to meet it, filled with thankful wondering. 

Drop by drop the warm blood stirreth once again in every vein; 

The warm tears pour down her pale face, on God sends a gracious rain 

On the parched earth, and she speaketh: ‘*Now, O gracious Lord! I know, 
Since Thou didst send such a vision to some mortal here below, 

He and Thou and I forever are bound together in thy love, 

And I know my angel waiteth for me in the realms above.” 


Then two spirits that were serving in the ranks of angelhood, 

With fresh sense of joy and blessing thrilled through all their heavenly mood, 
Even like bright clouds tilled with sunrise, so they lightened in their place— 
One because he loved that woman, one because he drew that face. 
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“ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR.” 
AUL DOUGLAS had been a rising man 


in the political life of the United States— | 


a politician outside the professional arena, in- 


deed, but still an author and writer after the | 


pattern somewhat of the French journalist, who 


does not usally affect to stand aloof altogether | 


from the Yehement turmoil of parties, and to 


stop his nostrils against the smoke of the en- | 


counter. He had been a rising man; but he 
suddenly withdrew from the field, gave up the 


game, and obtained a modest appointment as | 
United States consul in a sea-port on. the west 


coast of France. He had the good fortune, if 
it might under the circumstances be called so, 
to retain the post under a new admiv:stration, 
and had now been nearly seven years rocking 
himself at ease, like the fat weed on Lethe’s | 
wharf—a harmless, do-little official in a dull 
foreign sea-port. He wrote hardly any thing, 
read a good deal of ‘‘ forgotten lore,” occupied 
himself in nowise for the benefit of his fellows 
—although there was a time when he was ar- | 
dent enough about the human race, and even | 
still he wished well to all—and, in short, led a} 
very barren kind of life. I have compared hi | 
to the weed on Lethe’s wharf. In truth, Paul | 
Douglas had accepted the consulship he held in | 
the hope that the unclean and fishy sea-port | 
might prove a Leth<c’s wuarf to him. Which 
of course it did not. I do not know why the 
waters of oblivion should be pictured or sung 
ofas aslow and stagnant pool. A raging, raving | 
cataract, a thundering sea dashing on a broken | 
coast, would be more like the thing. Oblivion | 
is not brought about by quiet, but by storm | 
and unceasing struggle and wild confusion and 
commotion. Paul Douglas thought he could 


| moment, and which yet was excusable, indeed 
| perhaps inevitable. The thought was, “ Is this 
| true—or is she only once more playing a part ?” 
Then he crushed this thought, and tried to real- 
ize to himself the awful fact that Ida Maynard 
was dying; the strange, sad fact that he was 
summoned to her dying bed. 

For she had destroyed his whole life. She 
had made of him the mouldering wreck, the 
dull, prematurety-aging, humdrum creature that 
he was. Ten years ago she was the most brill- 
iant and gifted woman in the circle of society 
to which she belonged, and into which Paul 
Douglas had entered. She encouraged Doug- 


| las, as she encouraged every body; she liked 


his attentions and played with him, and at the 
very moment when he was nearly mad with 
mingled hope and doubt she calmly turned away 
from him and married Mr. King, a brainless, 
characterless rich man. Poor Douglas had not 


| observed that there were other victims as well 


as himself; that he had perhaps nothing very 
particular to complain of. He only saw his own 
maddening disappointment, and he could not 
bear it. He threw up the game of life, and be- 
came as the weed on Lethe’s wharf. 

Something he had heard of his old love in 
the mean time. He had heard that her hus- 
band and she did not get on very well together ; 
that the husband complained bitterly of her 


_coquetry and frivolity, and she of his gambling 


and his iil tempers; that at last they had agreed 
to live asunder, and that she spent her winters 
chiefly in New York, and her summers at Sara- 
toga or some such place, while her husband 
generally remained in Europe; that her levity 
and her extravagance were harshly judged by 
most of those who had once been her friends. 
This much he had Leard, vaguely, piecemeal, 


find oblivion in dullness, and he was mistaken. and at long intervals, for he saw few Americans, 
Not a great distance from the dull sea-port | except those whom his official duties forced him 


was a brilliant and fashionable bathing-place, 
where Douglas hardly ever went. If nothing 
else would have kept him away from it, he 
would have avoided it because so many of his 
own country people were always to be found 
there in the season. 

One summer morning, perhaps three or four 
years ago, Mr. Douglas, who was now growing 
just a little bald on the temples and gray in the 
beard, received a letter from the principal hotel 
in the bathing resort I have mentioned. He 
opened a.nd read : 

“You will be surprised to receive a letter from me, 
my dear old friend; but I can not think merely of past 
grievances now, and I can't stand on ceremony. I 
want to see you, at once. Don't be alarmed—it is no- 
thing—only I am dying. Dying, dear Paul, here, al- 
most alone, and I want to see yon, and to say some- 
thing to you which you must carry back for me to the 
dear country I shall never see more. Forgive me; 
don't scorn me or scold at me; but come and say a 
kindly word of farewell and hear my message. 

“Sincerely yours, 
““Tpa Maynarp Kuxe.” 

Mr. Douglas put the letter down, and a hot 
flush poured itself over his face. His first 
thought was one of which he felt ashamed in a 


to meet.. He was grieved and shocked at her 
falling off, and it made him still less inclined 
|than before to think of returning to his own 
|country. And now he was to meet her again; 
| and she was dying. 

| He hurried ic the place. He found her not 
|in the worst inn’s worst room, but in the best 
|inn’s best room; but none the less a broken 
| creature, lying under sentence of instant death. 
| The eyes, once so soft and bright, were now 
| wild and ghastly, the face haggard and wan, 
with that livid, unreal appearance which the 
| use of paint leaves behind it when paint is used 
}no more; the hands miserably thin; only the 
| glorious dark brown hair, with the kind of gold- 
en aura about it, remained just the same as 
ever. Death's pale flag was not advanced 
| there. 

| She had been dying of consumption for 
months, he learned. And she had come to this 
place in the hope of finding her husband there, 
to whom she would fain be reconciled. When 
she came, he left the place, and declared that 
he would not see her. ‘This was a new shock, 
| and she fell under it. She had an hour or two 
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of returning strength on the day when she wrote 
to Paul Douglas. 

They were now alone. 

‘Dear Mr. Douglas—dear Paul—good old 
friend!” she said, taking his hand in both 
hers. ‘Don’t give way—Z don’t.” In-truth 
the tears were rushing to Paul’s eyes, while she 
was very calm. ‘I only wish I had died long 
ago! I acted wrcngly to you, Paul; but you 
will forgive me? There are two others to 
whom I acted far more wrongly; and one, my 
husband, will never forgive me—although the 
only sin I ever committed against him was in 
marrying him when I did not love him. The 
other would forgive me if he could kndw— 
and I want you to tell him, when you see him 
—and you will try to see him, wil! you not ?— 
that [ loved him only, and always, when living, 
and now love him when dying. It was my van- 


ity, my folly, my passion for extravagance, my | 
mean ambition which made me turn away from | 


him. He never knew that I loved him; he 


thought me only a flirt toward him as toward | 
others; and I want you now to tell him the | 
It may pain you, | 


truth. Will you do this? 
perhaps, but still—” 

‘* May pain me!” 
agonized heart. 

“I ask you because you are the only one I 
could trust, even if others were near. 


thought Douglas, with 


difficulty and gasping that he could sometimes 
hardly catch her words; and although the 
nurse, who was in the room at a little distance, 


spoke no English, yet the dying woman endeavy- | 


ored to whisper her message into Douglas’s 
ear: 

“Surely, dear Ida, I wiil say any thing you 
wish. Don’t think of me—only tell me what 
I am to say, and to whom I am to say it.” 

**Yes; but listen—I want him to know it 
only if he still—oh, you must understand !—if 
he still thinks of me. If he has not turned 
against me, and rooted me from his heart. 
If, through all these years, he still thinks of 
me, and—and loves me, then I should wish 
him to know how dearly I loved him and how 
deeply repent.” 

“Am I to ask him ?” 

“No, no. But he used to wear—I know he 


used—a lock of my hair, which I allowed him | 


to take one day; and he had it set in a locket, 


with the initials of my:name ; and if le thinks | 


of me still he will still wear that. You can find 
out. Oh yes, you can!—easily—some way. 
And if he does—oh, then—” 


the nurse hurried to the bed. 


‘* But, Ida, dear Ida, you have not told me | 


his name,” said Douglas, eagerly. 
‘* Silence, Monsieur,” whispered the nurse ; 
elle meurt !” 
It was true. 
secret after all. 


She died, and had not told her 


Paul Douglas resigned his consulship soon 


Will | 
you not do this for me?’”. She spoke with such | 


Her voice be- | 
came so weak, her gasping so oppressive, that | 


after he had seen the remains of his old loye 
consigned to a grave in the Protestant cemetery 
of the place where she died. He shook off his 
inactivity. That death-bed scene had, he could 
hardly tell how, filled him once again with his 
old convictions of duty to man and society and 
Heaven. And he was ashamed of the petulant, 
romantic manner in which he had abandoned 
every thing in mere disappointment and pas- 
sion. He returned to his own country, and 
worked there for every good cause that pre- 
sented itself. 
The message of the dying woman he had not 
delivered. How could he ueliver it? He did 
not know the neme. He had no hint at the 
identity of the man for whom it was intended. 
He thought over the names and characters of a}! 
poor Ida’s admirers—alas ! 
for whom she seemed to show any kind of 
marked preference; but none of them appeared 
likely to be the one on whom she had truly set 
her heart. Many of them—such of them, in- 
deed, as he could reach—he sought out and es- 
tablished a sort of friendship with. And he 
took occasion to talk of her and to tell of her 
| sad death; and he watched in vain for any ex- 

pression that could light him to his end. Most 


nomen illis legio !— 


| of the old lovers were married now, and had 


only a gentle friendly memory of poor Ida; 
some still felt bitterly, and spoke very harshly 
of her; one or two had almost forgotten her. 
Some of them clearly had been no more in 
earnest in their love affairs than poor Ida 
| Maynard herself. 

**In truth, Douglas,” said one of this latter 
class, one evening, ‘‘she was very brilliant and 
fascinating, of course ; no man could well keep 
| his senses while he was near her; but I doubt 
if many of us really loved her—in the true sense, 
Imean. I don’t think I shouid have liked to 
marry her at any time—I should hzve been 
| afraid to trust her—shouldn’t you?” 

**No; I don’t think so. At least I think a 


’ 


| man whom she loved, and who had intellect 
| and force of character, might have trusted her, 
| and would have found in her a true companion 
; and a noble wife.” 
** Do you, really ? 


Well, one would like to 
think so now. I thought she had no heart, and 
couldn’t love any body.” 

‘You were wrong there, quite wrong,” said 
Douglas, softly. 

“Then, if she really cared for any body, 
| Douglas, it positively must have been you.” 
| ‘**Indeed it was not. She never cared for 
me—never.”’ 

“Well, she ought to have. It was just like 
her not to—poor thing. Of all her admirers I 
have often thought that nobody really loved 
| her but you, Douglas, and Jack Clement; and 
|she treated poor Jack shamefully—used to 
| make a mere laughing-stock of him.” 
| **Yes; she never seemed to appreciate poor 
| Jack at all; and yet he was a fine, manly fel- 
| low.” ; 
| ‘**Of course; but when you have called him 





‘poor Jack’ you have said all. Ifhe had been| Douglas waited in silence, with moist eyes. 


rich Jack, she would have married him fist 
enough, even though she disliked him twice as 
much.” 

“What became of Jack Clement ?” 

“Oh, be got over the affair soon enough. 


‘ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR.” 


He was looking hale and brown when I saw 


him last. He has been out in the West ex- 


ploring for paths for new railways, and hunt- | 
ing buffaloes, and fighting wit!: Indians, and all | 


that.” 

“A curious sort of life for such a man—a 
reader, a scholar, a sort of philosopher. I used 
to think, at one time, that Jack Clement was 
destined one day to become an American Her- 
bert Spencer or Buckle.” 

“Yes, justso. Every one thought I was des- 
tined to go to the dogs, and I haven’t gone, after 
all.” 


| way—bvt I don’t blame her! 


So that conversation dropped, and Douglas | 


at last said to himself: ‘‘I may as well give up 
the search. I can find no one; I can think of 
no one to whom that message ought to be given. 
If the right man is ever to be found, he will come 
in my way; I can do no more.” 

Not long after this Paul Douglas made one 
of an expedition across the continent from 
Chicago to the Pacific. This was, of course, 
before the opening of the railway, and, indeed, 
before the works of the line had been carried 
to any considerable distance on either side. 
They went through Indian territory, and the 
Indians were very troublesome just then. They 
reached one station only in time to be too late 
for a sharp fight which had been waged be- 
tween a small emigrant party and a whole 
swarm of Indians. The emigrants, aided by 
the few soldiers who were at hand and two or 
three travelers, had succeeded in driving off 
the savages without much loss to themselves. 
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“Took here, old friend,” Jack faintly be- 
gan—and he seemed to gather 4 little strength 
as he went on—‘‘there’s a bond uniting you 
and me which gives me a claim on you. We 
both loved the same woman, and we both had 
the same fate, or much the same, and we hoth 
threw our lives away in disappointment. I 
might have been something better—although I 
don’t know how I could have died any better 
I love her too 
rmuch—i love her. now as warmly as ever! 
Well, you may meet her one day—and if you 
should, I want you to tell her that I never 
blamed her, that it was no fault of hers if she 
could not love a fellow like me—that I never 
believed a word that was breathed against her 
—never !—and that I died loving her and pray- 
ing for her happiness and blessing her!” 

Douglas could have heard the beating of his 
own heart. Far less composed was he than 
the man who was so soon to die. A strange 


| light broke in upon him, and he anticipated al- 


One of the travelers, however, saw that two | 


of the Indians were carrying off a little girl. 


Shouting to his companions to follow he rushed | 
impetuously to the rescue ; shot one of the In- | 
dians, seized the girl, and was severely wound- | 


ed in the act of rescuing her. His companions 
came up, the Indians all fled, the girl was 
brought back more frightened than hurt—and 
Jack Clement was mortally wounded. 


ready the revelation that was coming. 

“There was one day,” Jack Clement went 
on to say, after a moment's pause, “‘ when I 
thought, at least I almost thought for an in- 
stant, that she loved me. She let me cut off 
a lock of her hair—oh, beautifal brown hair !— 
and I had it put into a locket with her initials. 
I showed her the locket, and she was not an- 
gry, only smiled very kindly. It was all only 
mere kindness and friendship on her part, as I 
soon found out; but just for a moment I mis- 
took it. Douglas, I have kept that locket with 
me always; I am wearing it now—and I want 
you to be sure that it is buried with me, and 
to tell her so when you see her—I mean, if you 
see her. That’s all, old friend ; and now good- 
by!” 

“*Oh, Jack, my dear friend, you will see her 
before Ido! She is not living, Jack—she is 
dead—and she loved you only, and loved you 
always!” 

The dying man started up, almost sprang up, 
with sudden feverish energy, and caught Doug- 
las’s hand, and gazed into his face with eager, 


| gleaming eyes, that had an expression of wild 


For it was the Jack Clement of whom Doug- | 


las had been speaking; the old friend, the 
whilom scholar and philosopher. He had flung 


away his life in doing a brave, good deed ; and | 


when Douglas came up he was lying under the 
roof of the old shanty, past hope, past cure, and 
perfectly resigned, cheerful, and calm. His 
eyes brightened when he saw Douglas, whom 


he recognized in a moment, although they had | 


not met for years, and a warm, silent hand- 
pressure was exchanged. 

‘**T haven’t long to live,” said Jack, “‘and I 
don't think I am particularly sorry for it. But 


I want to say a few words to you, Douglas, | 


alone.” 
The hut was cleared, and the friends were 
left torether. 


hope and wonder in them. 

“She has gone before me! she loved me!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You are not deceiving me, 
Douglas? Man, that would be mistaken kind- 
ness! I was resigned and ready to die: I was 
happy to die. You would not disturb and dis- 
appoint me?” 

‘** Heaven knows I would not.” 

* But it can not be so, Douglas. 
be deceived. ” 


You must 
It can not be so! 

“It is so, Jack Clement, as surely as there is 
a Power above. Not many months ago I stood 
by heralying bed as now I stand by yours; and 
with her dying breath and in deep regret for a 
wasted past, she told me of a love that could 
not die—a love for you; and she bade me seek 
you ont, and, if you still held faithful to her 


| memory, tell you allthe truth! Jack Clement, 
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you know all now. 
died loving you!” 

A sweet peculiar smile passed over Clement’s 
face. 

“Then I shall meet her,” he whispered ; 
“and I must not delay here any longer, for 
she is waiting for me!” 

That night Paul Douglas buried in the des- 
ert the body of his friend, and buried his locket 
with him, 


Ida Maynard lived and 


SECULAR AND SECTARIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


CCORDING to the belief of Protestant- | 


ism, or at least of Republicanism, it is the 
duty of the state to educate its children. The 
argument is very short, and to a good Republic- 
an—we do not use the word in its party sense 
is very conclusive. 
to provide for the education of its royal family. 
Its own preservation demands this. Every na- 
tiop perceives the necessity of the demand, and 
conforms to it. 
into « royal family. 


eduiated under its fostering care. According 
to the belief of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
on the other hand, the state has no business to 
iztermeddle with education, as little as it has to 
intermeddle with religion. The public school 
is‘the Pope’s greatest grievance. The act of 


Austria, in secularizing her schools, was recog- 


nized as an act of direct rebellion. Nothing 
in the recent revolution in Spair—not even the 
expulsion of the Pope’s legate—nothing except 


the inventory end partial confiscation of cer- | 


tain art treasures of the Church, was resented 


as so direct an act of impiety as the meas- | 


ures taken to establish unecclesiastical common 
schools. 

We have given in a word the argument of 
the Protestant Republican. The argument of 


the Roman Catholic Absolutist is equally sim- | 


ple. 

Either the school must teach moral and re- 
ligious truth, or it must not. If it undertakes 
the former task, if it introduces the Bible and 
prayer, it becomes a religious school—a Prot- 
estant school. 
port Christianity, the Roman Catholic to support 
Protestantism, the Liberal Christian to support 
Orthodoxy. This is Church and State. If it 
close the Bible, and hush the voice of prayer, it 
becomes an infidel school. It leaves the most 
important part of the nature undeveloped. It 


teaches the intellect without teaching the con- | 


science to direct it. This is the dilemma which 
the Roman Catholic hiererchy offers to Protest- 
ant Republicanism. Just now it demands the 
exclusion of the Bible as a sectarian boek. If 
the Bible be excluded, it will demand the 
suppression of the school as a schooi of infi- 
delity. 

As yet, however, the Roman Catholic Church 
does not, in this country, demand the suppression 


education. 


It is the duty of the nation | 


In America every child is born | 
Since all share in the ad- | 
ininjstration of the government, all must be | 


| olic divine, “is the individual.” 


| which Roman Catholicism proposes to us. 


It taxes“the Chinaman to sup- | 





of the public schools. There are two reasons 
for its self-imposed restraint. Half a loaf is 
better than no bread. Republicanism may he 
induced to modify its school system. It will 
never consent consciously to abandon it. And 
as yet the hierarchy is not strong enough to 
wrest it away. Besides, in this matter the 
Church itself is not as united as it should be. 
The laity are tainted with heresy. Pat has no 
He is all the more anxious that his 
children should have one. The public school 
is far more popular with him than with his 
priest. If the Church were to demand the 
abolition of the common svhools, it would hardly 
secure a majority among its own patrons. : 

The Roman Catholic Church in America is 
therefore very much in favor of education. It 
does not even demand that the work of educa- 
tion be given over to it. It is more modest, 
and simply asks leave to educate its own chil- 
dren. It proposes a compromise analogous to 
that which Abraham proposed to Lot. ‘“ Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee,” it says, ‘ be- 
tween thee and me......Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me.” In ecclesiastical controver- 
sies it is fond of regarcing Protestantism as 
simply a collection of heretics and schismatics. 
‘* Protestantism,” says a famous Roman Cath 
But in its dis- 
cussion of the school question it becomes pos- 
sessed of a more charitable spirit. It then rec- 
ognizes Protestantism as a Church. ‘Let us 
divide the public funds,” it says. ‘We will 
educate our children; you shall educate yours. 
All will then be educated; each in the faith of 
his own fathers.” 

A division of the school moneys among the 
schools in the proportion of their attendants— 
this is the solution of the educational problem 
As 
Roman Catholicism produces a great many chil- 
dren and very little revenue, this is really an in- 
vitation to the Protestant to contribute to the 
educational resources of the Roman Catholic 
Church. And this demand is made in the 
name of justice! The suppliant doffs his mo- 
nastic rags. He no longer begs for a charity. 
He cries, ‘‘ Stand and deliver.” The beggar is 
transformed into a highwayman. 

Between the secular and the sectarian sys- 
tems of education the country, it is probable, 
will before long be called on to decide. W? in- 
voke, from the recent past, history to throw some 
light upon this question. 

From the recent past; for we have nu need 
to cross the ocean to see what are the results 
of the ecclesiastical system of instruction, how- 
ever honestly and zealously administered. We 
have made fair trial of it in our own country. 
The history of that trial, hitherto hid away in 
inaccessible reports, addresses, petitions, and 
manuscript documents, has recently been brought 
to the light in two books, which are of incalcu- 
lable value to the student of the educational 
problem: Thomas Boese’s report on ‘‘ Public 
Education,” and William Oland Bourne’s “ His- 
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tory of the Public School Society.”* From these | 


volumes, chiefly, we gather the material for this 


brief chapter on the history of American edu- | 


cation. 

Up to the year 1805 the city of New York 
had depended almost exclusively, for the educa- 
tion of its children, upon the provisions of the 
Church. Each parish had its parochial school. 


In each school was taught, not only the common | 


branches of an English education, but the pre- 
cepts of the Bible, and the doctrines of the 
Church catechism. 
ish schools has survived all the changes of times 
and customs, partly by conforming to them. 


The school of the Protestant Reformed Dutch | 
Church is still not only in existence, but in a} 


prosperous condition—the oldest, as it is one of 
the best schools in the city. 


catechism which their Dutch ancestry learned 
over two centuries ago. 


But these parochiaf schools made but a sorry | 


provision for the wants of the public. They 


provided education, as they still provide char- | 


ity, fer their owntpoor. There was an im- 
mense and an increasing number of poor chil- 


dren, who were attached to no parish, whose | 


parents were in communion with no Church, 
and who needed educational advantages in 


school the more that they had absolutely none | 
These children roamed the streets | 
of the growing city in absolute idleness and in | 


at home. 


absolute ignorance—a perpetual source of pain 


to the philanthropist, and of perplexity to the | 


statesman. Up to 1805 the Church had an ai- 
most undisputed possession of the field. 
it either failed to comprehend that ‘the field 
is the world,” or failed to occupy it for want 
of funds. No provision was even offered to 
children of “outsiders.” The doctrinal teach- 
ing of these parish schools would have prac- 
tically closed the doors against the children 
of unbelievers, even if Church charity had 
been liberal enough to have offered to provide 
for them, The consequence was, ‘‘ that,” to 
quote the words of De Witt Clinton, ‘ children 
the most in want of instruction were necessarily 
excluded by the irreligion of their parents from 
the benefit of education.” 

Curiously enough, the first educational provi- 
sion of a public nature was made for the blacks. 

In 1785 an association was organized for the 
purpose of “ mitigating the evils of slavery, to 
defend the rights of the blacks, and especially 
to give them the benefits of education.” This 
Manumission Society was the first step toward 
public education in the city of New York, the 
seed from which the tree has grown. The cen- 
sus of 1805 showed 4000 negroes in the city, 


"© Public Education in the City of New York: its 


History, Condition, and Statistics, An oficial Report 
to the Board of Education. By Tuomas Borse, Clerk 
of the Board. Harper and Brothers. 

History of the Publie School Society of the City of 
New York, with Portraits of the Presidents of the So- 
ciety. By Wit11am Oranp Bourn, A.M. William 
Wood and Co.: New York. 


One at least of these par- | 


And the children, | 
we believe, still continue to repeat the same | 


But | 


about one-half of whom were slaves. Their 
children were enough to fill several schools, 
which were maintained with great energy and 
great snccess until, in 1834, they were trins- 
ferred by the Manumission Society to the Pub- 
lic School Society, to whose domain they really 
and naturally belonged. 

The negroes were the first objects of commis- 
eration; white girls were the next. Their des- 
titute conditior. touched the hearts of some good 
Quaker ladies. In 1802 the ‘‘ Female Associ- 
ation for the Relief of the Poor” opened some 
charity schools for white girls. They were 
| speedily filled. The success of this movement, 
and the energies of the ladies in prosecuting 
it, awakened the interest or touched the con- 
sciences of the men. On the 19th of February, 
1805, twelve gentlemen met at the house uo: 
John Murray in Pearl Street, to consider what 
could be done for the education of the neglect- 
ed children of the metropolis. A. more public 
meeting was called; at that meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed ; and the final result was the 
incorporation of the “ Society for Establishing a 
Free School in the City of New York.” It was 
| of the utmost importance that the cordial co- 
operation of the Churches should be secured. 
| No man, probably, then dreamed of supplanting 
the pa: ochial by a public school. Noman con- 
ceived that the new Society would interfere with 
the educational work of the sects. The charter 
of the new Society incorporated it expressly for 
the purpose of providing for “ the education of 
poor children who do not belong to, or are not 
provided for by, any religious society.” In their 
very first address to the public the trustees were 
| careful to guard against any possible jealousy 
| by the avowal: ‘‘ This Society, as will appear 

from its name, interferes with no existing in- 

stitution, since children already provided with 

the means of education, or attached to any oth- 
| er society, will not come under its care.” Their 
| first school was organized in what is now Mad- 
| ison Street. It numbered forty-two pupils. 
| ‘The Lancasterian system added impulse to 
this movement, if indeed it did not help to cre- 
ate it. 

It may almost be said that, prior to the com- 
mencement of the present century, there was 
no attempt made to provide for the education 
of the common people. There were Church 
schools, but they were really, and in all Roman 
Catholic countries avowedly, feeders of «he 
Church. Locke unquestionably expressed the 
nearly universal sentiment of philosophers: ‘‘If 
those of that rank [gentlemen] are by their ed- 
ucation once set right, they will quickly bring 
all the rest inorder.” It is the very peculiarity 
of the religious teaching of Jesus Christ that it 
begins at the bottom of seciety and works up. 
But this principle was neither understood nor 
accepted, It is scarcely recognized to-day. It 
certainly was not applied to education. That 
the tree can be no better than its root we are 
slow to learn, since the root is underground, 
Joseph Lancaster deserves all the honor which 
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has been bestowed upon him, since he was 
among the first to recognize and apply this prin- 
ciple in the work of education. His system has 
failed to stand the test of time. But the false 


system, curiously enough, has given universal | 


acceptation to a true, a noble principle. 
Undoubtedly one reason why no system- 
atic attempt was previously made to educate 


the children of the common people was be- | 
cause it appeared to the most sanguine utterly | 


impracticable. To provide teachers for so 
many seemed a hopeless task. The school 
tax, which we now pay so cheerfully, would 
never have been willingly paid by a people who 


had not learned the practical value of popular | 


education. Joseph Lancaster proposed to make 
the people educate themselves. He divided 
his schools into classes or companies of ten 
each. At the head of each class or company, 
supervising *t, was a monitor. He was chosen 


from the class of older scholars, and received | 


his office as a reward of merit. The fagging 
system of England rendered the introduction 
of this system not difficult, since already the 
younger boys had been habituated to yield 
obedience to the older. 


admirable. The bridge has long since fallen 


into decay; but America never could have | 


crossed the chasm without it. At the time of 
its introduction it was received with the wildest 
enthusiasm, 


abundantly demonstrated. School after school 
was organized with two and three hundred | 
pupils, and but a single professional teacher. 
Under his supervision all the subordinate teach- 
ing was intrusted to monitors, who asked no | 
other wages than the honors of their post and | 


the privilege of wielding a brief authority. In 


hundred pupils; in London, over a thousand. 
If the invention of this scheme of instruc- 


tion—recently revived in the Southern States | 


(in the education of the freedmen) under the 
name of the Monitorial System, only to be aban- 


work, 
English schools of Joseph Lancaster were vis- 
ited in person by a member of the Society. A 
teacher who had been trained in the system 
was employed to organize the first school. The 
enthusiastic faith of the trustees in their move- 
ment was contagious. The Common Council 
caught their spirit. The children of the Alms- 
house were absolutely unprovided with any 
education. 
giving them shelter, food, and clothing. They 
belonged to no parish, and ne parcchial school 
opened its doors to them. The Common Coun- 
cil gave to the Free School Society a room ad- 


joining the Alms-house, and made an appro- | 
priation of $500 to put it in a suitable condi- | 


tion, The Society undertook in return to edu- 
cate fifty pauper children. This was the first 
public appropriation in the city of New York for 


As a transition from | 
popular ignorance to popular education it was | 


Its practicability appeared to be | 


es. 
| public funds from secular to sectarian educa- 
doned again—did not give rise to the Public | 
School Society, it gave increased scope to the | 
Tt was adopted with enthusiasm. The | 


The city had contented itself with | 


school purposes. It was the beginning of the 
| rill which has grown to so mighty a river. In 
1807 the amount expended for public education 
was five hundred dollars. In 1867 it was near- 
ly three millions. In 1807 the city provided for 
the education of fifty pauper children. In 1867 
| it educated considerably over two hundred thou- 
sand of all ranks, ages, and conditicns. 

This appropriation was speedily followed by 
others. The Legislature appropriated four thou- 
sand dollars toward a school building, and one 
thousand dollars toward the annual expenses, 
The moneys were to be paid out of the excise 
j fund. ‘The city corporation presented 4 lot of 

land on Chatham Street, and the sum of fif- 
| teen hundred dollars toward the erection of a 
| building, the Society undertaking therefor to 
educate all the children of the Alms-house. But 
| still the Society depended chiefly on private be- 
nevolence. Colonel Henry Rutgers gave them 
a lot in Henry Street for a school building. 
The vestry of Trinity Church gave them, a lit- 
tle later, two more, near what was then the vil- 
lage of Greenwich. Other benefactions flowed 
in, in smaller amounts, from many quarters. In 
1820, the Society, which had then been organ- 
ized fifteen years, had erected four commodious 
| buildings, organized six successful sc!: ols, en- 
larged its scope so as to include girls as well as 
| boys, was providing for the instruction of over 
twenty-five hundred pupils, and had become, 
by frequent appropriations, the recognized dis- 


| tributor of all public moneys for educational 


purposes in the city of New York. Belonging 


| to no sect, its school sessions were always opened 
| with reading of the Bible and prayer; 


a ‘ uni- 
versal catechism” was taught; and on Sundays 
its pupils were assembled for religious instruc- 


| tion under the direction of ladies of different 
Manchester the Lancasterian school had four | 


denominations. By their prudent management 


| the trustees had avoided sectarian controversy. 


This was not always to be. The prosperity of 
the Society aroused the jealousy of the Church- 
Curiously, the first attempt to divert the 


tion was made by Protestants, 

By an act of the Legislature, passed in 1805, 
the net proceeds of certain public lands were 
solemnly set apart to the work of public educa- 
tion. The interest of this sum was to be added 


|to it until the annual interest of the whole 


amount reached the sum of $50,000, This 
act, passed at the same session with that incor- 
porating the Public School Society, may be re- 
garded as the first step toward public education 
in the Empire State. In 1812 the interest of 
this fund had reached the required amount, and 
by act of Legislature, passed in 1813, provision 
was made for the distribution of that part which 
belonged to the city and county of New York. 
By this act it was provided that this fund should 
be apportioned and paid to certain philanthrop- 
ic societies, prominent among which was the 
| Free School Society, and also to ‘‘ such incorpo- 
| rated religious societies in said city as supported or 
| should establish charity schools, who might apply 
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for the same.” The distributign was to be in | 
proportion to the number of pupils upon ihe 
register; and the funds received were to be 
employed exclusively in the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. This last limitation was subse- 
quently so far modified as to give the Public 


School Society permission to employ its surplus | 


in the erection of new buildings. Such, in 
brief, was the condition of the law in 1820. 
Among the religious societies who had availed 
themselves of this law of 1813 was the Bethel 
Beptist-Church, It appears to have had two 
“ meeting-houses,” one on Broome, and one on 
Delancey Street. It was a vigorous and flour- 
ishing organization, and was blessed, in the per- 
son of Rev. Jonathan Chase, with a very ener- 
getic pastor. If he was somewhat of a propa- 
gandist, his propagandism must be attributed 
to his religious zeal. If he was something of 
a wire-puller, he at least pulled the wires solely 
to :dvance the interests of his Church, never to 
advance his own. He was a shrewd, earnest, 
untiring, unselfish, and yet not too scrupulos, 
ecclesiastic. Under his energetic administra- 
tion the trustees of his society opened a school 
for poor children in the basement of their church 
in Delancey Street. It was conducted upon 
principles at once more liberal and more politic 
than those which characterized the somewhat 
analogous schools of neighboring parishes. Its 
doors were thrown open to all children, whatev- 
er their denominational relations. This school 
was soon filled up. The Church wished to 
increase their ‘‘means of usefulness.” Their 


lanthropist believes that the Church is the serv- 
ant of man; the ecclesiastic, that man is the 
servant of the Church. The Bethel Baptist 
schools were soon filled up, but largely by col- 
| onies from the schools of the Public School 
| Society. ‘Three hundred pupils were induced, 
by various means, to leave the free school in 
| Hudson Street for the Bethel school in Van- 
|dam Street. A school-house is none the worse 
| through the week for being used as a church 
onthe Sabbath. Such at least was Mr. Chase’s 
opinion. His building, erected by public funds 
| for public education, was more church than 
school-house. The sanctuary was in the com- 
modious and well-lighted room above. The 
| school was in a dark and ill-ventilated basement 
|below. For is not the cause of the Church 
|more important than that of education? Are 
|not the interests of the soul more important 
| than those of the mind? Piety covers a mul- 
| titude of sins. The law provided for a divi- 
sion of public moneys in proportion to the num- 
ber of ‘children upon the register. It is easier 
to fill a register than a school-room. School 
| No. 3 reported four hundred and fifty pupils. 
| Only three hundred could be seated in the 
|school. ‘The entire number for which the 
| Bethel Baptist Church drew appropriations 
| was nearly sixteen hundred. The number in 
| actual attendance was less than nine hundred. 
The law, before its amendment for the benefit 
| of the Bethel Baptist Church, provided that the 
| public funds should be employed exclusively 
vin paying the salaries of teachers. But no 


funds were not adequate to erect new buildings. | law can prevent a teacher from giving out of his 
What more natural than to turn, as the Public | own pocket to the support of his own Church, 


School Society had done before them, to the | 
Legislature for assistance? Like the Public 
School Society, they were laboring for the bene- 
fit of the community. Like the Pablic School 
Society, they recognized in their school no de- 
nominational distinction. Their energetic pas- 
tor appreciated very thoroughly so much of the 
divine injunction as commands his ministers to 
be “wie as serpents.” He moved in the mat- 
ter very quietly. No public attention was called 
to the application of the Bethel Baptist Church ; 
no opposition was excited. Almost -without 
discussion a law was passed giving to the trust- 
ees of the Church the same right to employ 
their surplus funds in- the erection of school 
buildings which the Public School Society al- 


ready enjoyed. The first intimation which the | 


Society had of the application was the public 
announcement of the passage of the act. 

This act seeured, Mr. Chase urged his trust- 
ees to avail themselves of its provisions. His 
zeal overcame their reluctance. They yielded 
a hesitating acquiescence to a policy which they 
did not heartily approve. A second school 
was established in Elizabeth Street; a third in 
Vandam Street. Both were in close proxim- 
ity to schools of the Public School Society. 
The propagandist is always more anxious to 
increase the resources of his establishment than 
to serve the interests of humanity. The phi- 


Mr. Buyce received a nominal salary of $900. 
He paid back to Mr. Chase $450. Mr. Far- 
don received a salary of $600. He made a 
‘¢ donation” to the Church of $200. Ina word, 
of the public fands about $2500 went into the 
treasury of the Bethel Baptist Church. Under 
the guise of a school tax the State was paying 
tithes into the treasury of the Lord. 

Mr. Chase’s zeal outranhis knowledge. These 
‘pious frauds” were unearthed. The whole 
subject was publicly ventilated. The Legis- 
lature was memorialized to reconsider its ac- 
tion. For over two years the community heard 
patiently the entire discussion; a discussion in 
| which, curiously enough, the Roman Catholics 
seem not to have participated. Party feeling 
ran high. It was imbittered by religious con- 
siderations. (The Church was reluctant to sur- 
render the advantage it had gained. The Leg- 
islature was reluctant to wrest it from them. 
The final result was an act referring the entire 
question to the Common Council of the city of 
New York. ‘This body in 1825 was composed 
of spirits very different from those who now con- 
stitute our city fathers. A small minority— 
three out of sixteen—desired to give to Church 
schools an appropriation for the children of such 
parents as were attendants upon their respect- 
ive places of worship. This provision being lost, 
the Common Council unanimously agreed that 
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thenceforth the schools of religious societies | 


should be excluded from all participation in 
the public funds. For a little while the Beth- 
el Church maintained with some show of vigor 
the schools they had started. But they had nei- 
ther the pecuniary nor the moral support of the 
publie. It was only too evident that their con- 
tinuance was neither expedient nor practicable, 
and they were suspended. But their history 
remains—and it ought never to be forgotten— 
a striking testimony to the folly of all schemes, 
however disguised, for taking the work of edu- 
cation out of the hands of the State in order to 
give it into the hands of the Church. Protest- 
ant or Romanist, the ecclesiastic may always be 


depended on to make his school subordinate to | 


the interests of his Church organization. 

We pass rapidly over the fifteen years which 
elapsed between this settlement of the religious 
question in 1825 and its revival in 1840, that 
we may hasten to express our gratitude to the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy for their uninten- 
tional good offices in securing for the city its 
present admirable system. ; 

Up to the year 1840 the Public School Soci- 
ety had been, though in law a private corpora- 
tion, to all intents and purposes an educational 
commission of the State. 
zation nearly all the educational funds of the 
State belonging to the city of New York had 
been appropriated. It had during that time 


steadily increased both in efficiency and in pub- 


lic favor. It had under its charge sixteer dif- 
ferent schools. Nearly twenty-three thousand 
pupils were in actual attendance upon them. 
The annual income of the Society was nearly 
one hundred and seventy thousand dollars, | It 
had certainly served the State faithfully and 
well, The public school is maintained at pub- 
lic expense only as an economical police meas- 
ure. In 1822 the trustees reported that out of 
twenty thousand pupils who had attended their 
schools only one had been traced to a crimiral 
court. Of a class of thirty-two boys in 1835, 
whose subsequent career a curious historian 
traced, there were two future Judges of the Su- 
premé Conrt, one member of the Legislature, a 
City Register, several principals and assistants, 
and one assistant city Superintendent of Schools. 

At the same time it must be confessed that 
the Public School Society had failed to meet 
the growing wants of the community. Unsec- 
tarian though it was, it was, nevertheless, es- 
sentially a Protestant institution, Its school 


Through its organi- | 


| Encouraged by an ordinance of the Common 
| Council giving t6 their Orphan Asylum school a 
| share in the public funds, the Roman Catholic 
| Church prepared to demand that the education 
| of Roman Catholic children be given to the Ro- 
|man Catholic Church, Parochial schools had 
| already been established by them in connection 
| with their various parishes, For these schools 
| they demanded a part of the public funds, pro- 
| portioned to the number of pupils in attendance 
jupon them. They declared that the Public 
| School Society was an odious monopoly. They 
| asserted that its books were offensive in their 
| religious teachings. They presented the same 
| dilemma which they still present, that the pub- 
lic school must be either religious or not; if re- 
ligious, sectarian ; if unreligious, infidel. They 
demanded appropriations from the Common 
Council for St. Patrick’s School, St. Peter's 
School, St. Mary’s School, St. Joseph’s School, 
St. James’s School, St. Nicholas’s School, St. 
John’s School, and the Transfiguration Church 
School. They possessed in Archbishop Hughes 
a man of untiring energy, of great executive 
ability, of no mean oratorical power, and of ab- 
solute and undisputed authority among his own 
people, They had, to sustain them, a vote which 
had already become ominously large. They had 
| against them the memories of the past, the act- 
| ual results of the Bethel Baptist Church experi- 
| ment, the universal sentiment of the Protestant 
community, and the organic forces of two large 
and powerful bodies—the Public School Society 
and the Methodist Church, 

This conroversy, extending over a period of 
two years, is so fresh in the minds of many of 
our readers that we hardly need recite its his- 
tory in detail. Too many of them will remem- 
ber how, day after day, the City Hall was crowd- 
ed by throngs gathered to hear the discussion 
between Archbishop Hughes on the one side, 
and Theodore Sedgewick, Hiram Ketchum, and 
various representatives of the Protestant clergy 
on the other; how the press took up the theme 
and devoted their columns, week after ¥eek, to 
a discussion in which political interests and re- 
ligious excitement were strangely intermingled ; 
how the pulpit was diverted for the time from 
its customary topics; how jubilant Protestant- 
ism was over the all but unanimous decision of 
the City Council to adhere to the ‘‘ old paths ;” 
how Freeman’s Journal, created for the purpose 
of serving the Church as an organ, grew into 
|success on the passions of the hour; how, 








sessions were opened with Protestant religious | beaten in the City Council, the Roman Cath- 
exercises, Its Board of Trustees was composed | olic Archbishop transferred the conflict from the 
almost exclusively of members of Protestant or- | City Hall to the Capitol at Albany; how he 
ganizations. Its school literature was charac- | gathered his great parish in mass-meeting, and 
teristically, and sometimes even controversially, | nominated with his own voice the ticket they 
Protestant. It failed to secure the attendance | were to support ; how his influence secured in- 
of any considerable number of the children of | dorsement in high and unexpected quarters, 
Roman Catholic parents. In 1827 it reported and brought his application before the Legis- 


twelve thousand children between the ages of 
five and fifteen without any means of instruc- 
tion, 
over thirty thousand. 


lature with a recommendation in its favor from 
| both the Governor and the Secretary of State ; 


In 1841 this number had increased to | how long and how bitter was the controversy 


which ensued; and how anxiously the Protestant 
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community awaited the malt, “That result gave 
at the time satisfaction to neither party. The 
Archbishop retreated to his bishopric a discom- 
fited politician, 
ceased to be the almoner of the public mon- 
eys. 
become tributary to the hierarchy. Policy for- 
bade that it should leave the grievances of the 


Church, real or imaginary, wholly unredressed. | 


A middle course was adopted. Once, at least, 
in the history of legislation a compromise has 
resulted in the adoption of a permanent and | 
beneficent principle. A Board of Education 
was appointed for the city of New York. All| 
public funds were placed in their hands for dis- | 
tribution. The schools of the Public School | 
Society were among those named in the act as 
entitled to share in the distribution of this fund. 


No school in which any religious sectarian doc- | 
trine or tenet should be taught might have the | 


same privilege. Such, in a sentence, was the 
school law of 1842. For its existence the State 


owes an incalculable debt of gratitude to two | 


ecclesiastics, either of whom would have bit- 
terly opposed it to the last. That the school 
system of New York city is a system, that edu- 


cation is no longer doled out as a charity to the | 
poor, either by the Churches or by philanthrop- | 


ic societies, but is awarded to all, as a right, 
by the State, is due largely, if not chiefly, to 
the unintentional offices of Rev. Jonathan Chase 
and Archbishop Hughes, who succeeded in pro- 
moting the very legislation which they were most 
desirous to prevent. 


. | 
It is not necessary for our purpose to trace 


any further the history of the Public School So- 
ciety, to show how, under the new law, the ward | 
schools established by the Board of Edacation | 
steadily waxed in prosperity and popularity, and | 
the charity schools of the Public School Society 
as steadily waned ; how, by mutual consent, the 
private corporation was merged in the public | 
body; and how, finally, the State assumed the 
full performance of its sacred duty. Nor is it | 
necessary, for us to deduce from this chapter of | 
school history its moral, He must be dull in- | 
deed who does not perceive it. There are some 
questions upon which the experience of the past | 
has rendered a final verdict. Among those prin- 
ciples which may be considered absolutely settled 
by the course of public instruction in the city of 
New York for the last three-quarters of a century 
is this, that the work of secular education belongs 
exclusively to the state, never to the Church. 
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HERE has been lately published, in Lon- | 

don, a book giving a brief sketch of the | 
lives of fifty-eight eminent sergeants of the En- 
glish bar, who flourished between the years 
1653 and 1863—two hundred and ten years. 
The reading, on the whole, is rather dry; but 
interspersed are a few incidents and anecdotes, 
some of which will probably be new to most 
readers, and all more or less entertaining. 


The Public Schcol Society | 


Principle forbade that the State should | 


915 
In England the sergeant-at-law, or of the 
| coif, is the highest degree taken at the common- 
| law, as that of doctor is of the civil law; and 
|as these are supposed to be the most learned 
|and experienced in the practice of the courts, 
‘there is one court appointed specially for them 
to plead in, namely, the Common-Pleas, where 
the common-law of England is most strictly 
observed. But they are not restricted from 


| 


pleading in any other court, where the judges, 
|who can not have that honor till they have 

taken the degree of sergeant-at-law, call them 
| brothers. 


Sir John Maynard, the first who figures among 
| these eminent sergeants, flourished between the 
years 1653 and 1700, end was known as a 
| profound lawyer and able advocate for more 
| than half a century. One of his earliest cases 
shows what ingenious and unique expedients 
were resorted to in those days to remunerate 
| counsel. In one case a client came to the Ser- 
geant and gave him a basket of pippins, and 
every pippin had a gold piece in it. ‘‘ Those 
| were golden pippins!” exclaimed the Chief 

| Justice. Afterward came one on the other 
| side, who, in hope of securing his services, gave 
him a roasting-pig, and in that pig’s belly were 
fifty broad pieces; whereupon the Chief Jus- 
| tice, being in mood hilarious, remarked, ‘‘ That’s 
| good sauce for a pig!” 

Alas that the apple and pig business should 
be ‘* played out!” and that the bar of the pres- 
ent day are not to be approached in style so 
toothsome! 

Sir John was an earnest Presbyterian. One 
| of the most curious of all the reasons ever urged 
in behalf of the cause of religion was urged by 
him. Jefferson believed that great cities were 
sores on the body politic. Sir John Maynard 
| went further, and advocated, in Parliament, a 

‘bill to prevent further building in London, 
|or the neighborhood.” The bill was rejected. 
| But he was pathetic in his opposition. ‘This 
| building,” he exclaimed, “is the ruin of the 
gentry, and the ruin of religion, leaving so 
many people without churches to goto. This 
| enlarging of London makes it filled with lack- 
eys and pages, In St. Giles’s parish scarce the 
fifth part can come to church, and we shall have 
no religion at last!” But London went on. 

Sir John was one of the managers of the 
trial against Archbishop Laud, who was execu- 
ted on the 10th of January, 1645. 

The pecuniary income of the first-class law- 

yer at that period may be estimated by the 

, in 1647, Maynard, being then at the 

| head of the profession, received, in one circuit, 

£700, ‘“‘ which was more than one of cur profes- 
sion ever got before.” 

Like the late Daniel S. Dickinson, Maynard 

introduced into his speeches quotations from 

Scripture with great appositeness. In 1648 a 
gallant officer, Lilburne, had been heavily fined 

by tae House of Lords, and was a prisoner in 
the Tower. The great advocate took up his 
| conse, and gloriously succeeded. His speech 
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at once produced the discharge of Lilburne. 
He insisted that the crime of the prisoner was 
not specified. ‘“‘ Festus,” said he, “the pagan 
and corrupt judge, who expected a bribe from 
poor Paul, would not send him to Cesar with- 
out specifying the cause in his mittimus. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lilburne is committed in order 
to his trial at law, and yet is debarred all law.” 


Then, as now, there were some rather rough 


scenes in court. When Jeffreys was Chief Jus- 
tice, a certain Pilkington was convicted of some 
offense. A sharp colloquy occurred between 
Jeffreys and Mr. Ward, counsel, as to the pre- 
cise question to be determined, during which 
the former said, ‘‘ You have made a long speech 
here, and do not understand what you are about. 
Do not make such excursions ad captandum 
populum, with your flourishes; I will none of 
your enamel, nor your garniture.” This oc- 
casioned a little hiss. Note its cheery effect 
on the court: ‘‘Who is that? What, in the 
name of God! I hope we are now past that 
time of day that humming and hissing shall be 
used in courts of justice; but I would fain know 
that fellow that dares to hum and hiss while J 


sit here; I assure him, be he who he will, Z’//| 


lay him by the heels and make an example of 
him!” 

In the revolutionary times of 1688-89 May- 
nard bore a conspicuous part, and, in one 
speech, gave expression to what has become 
the usage of nations in times wf peril. 


are,” he said, ‘‘ at this moment out of the beat- | 


en path. If, therefore, we-are determined to 
move only in that path, we can not move at all. 
A man in a revolution, resolving to do nothing 
which is not strictly according to established 
form, resembles a man who has lost himself in 
a wilderness, and who stands erying, Where is 
the king’s highway? I will travel nowhere but 
on the king’s highway. Jn a wilderness a man 
should take the track which will carry him home. 
In a revolution he must have recourse to the 
highest law, the safety of the state.” 

At eighty-eight the old man presided with 
dignity in the Court of Chancery. At this time 
a famous saying is attributed tohim. Probably 
it happened when he went up to Whitehall with 
an address from the bar. The King cast his eyes 
upon the old gentleman, and observed that he 
must have outlived all the lawyers of his time. 
‘* If your Highness,” said Maynard, ‘‘ had not 
come over to our aid, I should have outlived the 
law itself.” He died at eighty-nine. 

Edmund Plowden, a Roman Catholic, is an- 
other of these eminent sergeants. Born in 
1517, at thirty-five he was a physician, at for- 
ty-five asergeant. Queen Elizabeth was one of 
his great admirers. At one time of her reign 
it was unsafe for a Catholic priest to be found 
in England, a capital penalty being attached to 
his eppearance. The act of assisting at mass 
was likewise visited with severe punishments, 
and Plowden was once menaced with serious 
trouble for a supposed misdemeanor in “‘ assist- 
ing at mass.” One day, while residing on one 


**We| 


| of his estates, some persons came, with no good- 

will, to inform him that mass was about to be 
| celebrated in a certain house in the neighbor- 
| hood. He might wish to assist at it. Plow- 
| den hastened to the place, and was seen to 
make the sign of the cross and use his prayer- 
| book. For this offense he was shortly after- 
| ward summoned. He was suspicious of fou] 
play somewhere, and cross-examined the wit- 
nesses, and, among others, the priest himself 
who had officiated. He demanded of this man 
whether he would swear that he was a priest. 
To this question the answer was in the nega- 
tive. ‘‘The case,” exclaimed Plowden, ‘js 
altered. No priest, no mass ; no mass, no viola- 
tion of the law.” It became a proverb after 
this: “The case is altered, quoth Plowden.” 

William Fleetwood flourished in 1580 and 
thereabout. As indicative of the state of pub- 
lic sentiment in 1575, in reference to the drama, 
it may be mentioned that in that year great ef- 
forts were made in London to accomplish a gen 
eral moral reformation. The players met with 
great repulses, and their representations were re- 
strained within narrow limits. They might play 
in private houses, but not openly, till the whole 
deaths had been ‘‘ by twenty days under fifty a 
week, nor longer than shall so continue. N« 
plays on the Sabbath, nor on holidays, nor after 
evening prayer, nor in the dark, nor continued 
any such time but as any of the auditors may 
return to their dwellings in London before sun- 
set, or, at least, before it be dark.” Fleetwood, 
| himself an illegitimate child, was in the fore- 
ground in those attempts at municipal and mor- 
lal amendments. A fact in reference to the 
crime of that period, Fleetwood then being 
Recorder, is in curious contrast with the exe- 
cutions for high crimes in our day. Let it be 
borne in mind that at the time of which we 
write, 1577, London was not quite half the size 
of New York to-day; yet, in that year, ‘‘ eight- 
een were hanged at Tyburn.” Notwithstand- 
ing, it was ‘the quietest sessions he was ever 
at.” Hanging was not then “played out” in 
London, if it be now in New York. During 
his Recordership he held a kind of andit, on 
the 12th of each January, when he put “ coz- 
eners, cheats, and cutpurses” under surveil- 
lance. 

It may possibly be serviceable to Recorder 
Hackett to know something of the manner 
in which his London predecessor disposed of 
naughty vomen. In 1581 a French merchant 
had £40 stolen by a carrier’s wife at Norwich. 
The money, after much search, was found, but 
the woman denied the theft. Upon this the 
Recorder had her into his study privately. 
Here she was obdurate, and, on being pressed, 
said, ‘‘I will answer no further.” And then 
the Recorder, using the Lord Mayor's advice, 
bestowed her in Bridewell, where she was pun- 
ished as a vagrant, being well whipped. It 
was observable that she said then, “ That the 
devil stood at her elbow in the Recorder's study, 
and willed her to deny it. But so soon as she 
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was on the triangle to be punished, he gave her | 
over.” Which was courteous—of the devil. 

In 1576 mass was publicly said at the house 
of the Embassador of Portugal. The ceremony 
was interrupted by the Recorder, who thus tells 
the story: ‘‘On the Sunday we went to the 
Embassador’s house, accompanied by sheriffs, | 
determined ‘that no mass-hearers should es- | 
cape.’ We knocked at the door until ‘a Por- 
tugal’ appeared, and said that his lord was not 
at home. ‘Then let us speak with you,’ quoth | 
we, ‘for we have brought letters.’ And the 
porter answered us very stubbornly. At last 
the gate was opened. I, the Recorder, put in 
my left leg, meaning to enter in at the gate ; 
and, being half in and half out, the porter, 
knowing me very well, said: ‘ Back, villain!’ 
and thrust the gate so sore upon my leg that | 
I shall carry the grief thereof to my grave. | 
Sithence that time my pain hath been so great | 
that I can take no rest. And if Mr. Sheriff 
Kimpton had not thrust the gate from me, my 
leg had been utterly bruised unto shivers.” 
The ‘‘ villain” who did this had seized the Re- 
corder by the throat, and was feeling for his 
dagger, ‘‘and then I thrust him from me, for, 
indeed, he was but a testy little wretch.” 

Sir John Hele, who flourished at about the 
same time with Fleetwood, was a man of less 
austere ways. In fact, when he was «1 ap- 
plicant for the Mastership of the Rolls, Lord 
Ellesmere gave him the following “ first-class 
notice :” 

“1. He is charged to have been long a 
grypinge and excessive usurer. Against such 
persons the Chancerye doeth gyve remedye, 
which yt is not lykelye he will doe, being hym 
self so great and so common an offender in the 
same kynde. 2. He is charged to have bene a 
most gredye and insatiable taker of fees, and 
(which is most odious) a notorious and common 
ambi-dexter, takinge fee on both sydes, to the 
great scandall of his place and profession...... 
He is noted to be a great drunkarde, and in his 
drunkennesse not only to have commonly used 
quarrelynge’ and brawlenge words, but some- 
tyme blowes also, and that at a common ordy- 
narye, a vice ill beseeminge a serjeant, but in a 
judge or publicke magistrate intollerable.” 

On the whole, not a lovely legal luminary. 
**Common ambi-dexters” commonly are not. 
There is not very much to be said about the old 
fellow. He would take more than seven percent., 
but he was a great lawyer, and by profession- 
al labors accumulated and left a fortune of 
£100,000. 

Sir John Davys, whose legal career com- 
menced at about 1600, was somewhat noted in 
his day as a versifier. He filled the office of 
Attorney-General and Speaker for Ireland, and 
was esteemed a man of superior parts. It was 
his great misfortune to have married a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Castlehaven, and she was 
clearly mad. She was twice sent to Bedlam. 
She claimed to have the spirit of prophecy. 
On the Sunday before the death of Sir John, | 


'ed? 


as they were sitting at dinner, she suddenly 
burst into tears. He, asking the cause, was 
answered: ‘‘ Husband, these are your funeral 
tears.” To which he replied: “ Pray, there- 
fore, spare your tears now, and I will be con- 
tent; you shall laugh when I am dead.” 

Sir Thomas Crew grew into fame about 1623. 
His elder brother was Chief Justice. His abili- 


ties were so great as to be proverbial, and so 
was his integrity. 


It was written of him: 


“Would you have your cause go true, 
Take senior Cooke and junior Crewe.” 


King Charles’s opinion and saying of him was : 
“Thomas Crewe is against me, yet he is an 
honest man.” Speaking of displaced chicf 
justices, it was said : 
“Renowned Cooke, proud Montague, 

Great Sir James Leigh, and honest Crewe, 

Two were preserved, two set aside, 

And in their room upstart Nicke Hyde.” 

He bad two sons, each of whom became ser- 
geants, and each was in his day Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and both were knighted. 

More eminent and more versatile than any of 
his predecessors was Bulstrode Whitelocke, who 
took and maintained high rank, not only as an 
orator, lawyer, and politician, but as a soldier. 
He was in good repute in 1648; was in Parlia- 
ment at the age of twenty-one, and out of it at 
twenty-two, when his professional career may be 
said to have commenced. His tastes were some- 
what free, and he was greatly given to larking. 
On the occasion of the marriage of a Mr. Grim- 
stone, Whitelocke, for a frolic, donned the liv- 
ery of the coachman, and drove home the bride’s 
coach. Upon the way they stopped at a man- 
sion, where a gentleman of quality and his 
lady came to the door, bade the newly-married 
couple welcome, and treated them with wine 
and sweetmeats. The coachman sat mannerly, 
with his hat in his hand, upon the box, all pow- 
dered over with dus:; but the lady, looking 
earnestly and archly at him, advanced to him 
with a cup of wine in her hand. 

** Sir, I do not use to drink to coachmen, but 
you seem to be an extraordinary one, and I 
therefore present my service to you.” 

What could a coachman do when thus greet- 
He descended from his post, and replied, 
gayly: 

“ Madam, I believe you do not use to give 
leave to coachmen to salute you, but let one 
whom you judge extraordinary have that ex- 
traordinary favor from you.” 

With this he saluted the lady, and reascended 
his box. 

It was Whitelocke who said ‘* Mammon (the 
Jewish Cupid) inspired the text of marriage-set- 
Hlements.”” He was a pupil of Archbishop Laud, 
and was learned in the languages; he was one of 
three who undertook the printing of the Septua- 
gint translation of the Bible, but the labor be- 
came fruitless by the dissolution of Parliament. 
Subsequently, later in life, he was offered the 
Recordership of London, which he declined, 
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because his conscience condemned some oi the | Bench Prison. But, “‘by force of a strong 
points of law in capital cases. He would have | natural understanding, he became eminent at 
had, for instance, to sentence to death men | Nisi Prius, which such a man may be with- 
guilty of stealing a horse, or a sheep, or a yard | out knowing much law.” He usually went by 
of lace from a shopkeeper’s counter, or a watch | the name of ‘‘Bull Davy,” on account of his 
valued at £2, and he was not willing to be| manners. (He was originally a druggist, and 
turned into a judicial murderer, like the twelve | became bankrupt.) Being once on the Western 
judges of England down to a few years ago, for | Circuit, he cross-examined an old countrywo- 
the sake of a handsome salary. | man very rigorously respecting a circumstance 

In 1654 he was in Sweden as Embassador, | that had happened within her observation some 
where, in a conversation with the Queen, she | years before. ‘‘ And pray, good woman,” said 
asked, ‘‘ How many wives have you had?” ‘TI | the Sergeant, ‘‘ how is it that you should be so 
have had three wives.” ‘‘ Have you had chil-| particular as to remember that this affair hap- 
dren by all of them?” “Yes; by every one | pened ona market-day?” ‘Why, Sir,” replied 
of them.” ‘‘ Pardieu! vous étes incorrigible.” | the woman, “ by a very remarkable token, that 
‘Madame, I have been a true servant to your | all the cry of the city went that Mr. Davy, the 
sex.” drugster, had that morning shut up shop and 

Whitelocke was author of several religious | run away.” ‘‘I think, brother,” said the judge, 


discourses, which were read in his own family. 
These discourses were subsequently edited by 
William Penn. 

William Whittaker (1759) was the last who | 


‘*that you want no further proofs of the wit- 
ness’s memory.” 

On another occasion he was counsel for some 
miscreants who connived at a robbery, hoping, 


had the patent of the king’s ‘‘ first” sergeant. | by the success of their conspiracy, to punish an 
The king’s sergeants are made by patent; oth- enemy. ‘The Sergeant’s opening for the con- 
er sergeants are called by writ. He was a | spirators was sufficiently humorous: ‘‘I have 
man of much humor and pleasantry, and main- | the honor of attending your lordships as coun- 
tained his customary facetiousness even in the | sel for the prisoners, and I must own that I 


House of Lords. He was conducting an ex- 
amination at the bar there. An objection being 
made to some question, counsel were ordered 
to withdraw, and there was a deliberation of 
two hours. Nothing was resolved on, and, 
when he was readmitted, he was requested to 
put the question again. With great cleverness 
he answered: ‘‘ Upon my word, my lords, it is 
so long since I put the first question that I en- 
tirely forget it; but, with your leave, I'll now 
put another.” 

On one occasion when Whittaker was on the 
Norfolk circuit, a friend at one of the assize 
towns offered him a bed. The next morning 
the lady of the house asked how he had slept, 
and hoped that he had found himself comfort- 
able and warm. ‘Yes, Madam, yes, pretty 
well, on the whole. At first, to be sure, I felt 
a little queer for want of Mrs. Whittaker; but, 
recollecting that my portmanteau lay in the 
room, I threw it behind my back, and it did 
every bit as well.” 

Sergeant Glyn was at the zenith of his fame 
at the same time as the famous agitator John 
Wilkes, who materially influenced his political 
course. Wilkes in his latter days was a court- 
ier, and a frequent attendant at the devées. The 
King, on one of these days, inquired of Wilkes 
after his old friend Sergeant Glyn. ‘'My 
Sriend, Sir!” replied Wilkes; “he is no friend 
of mine; he was a Wilkite, Sir, which I never 
was.” 

Sergeant Davy was one of those happy hu- 
morists who are destined to enliven the dull 
routine of justice without descending to brf- 
foonery. According to Lord Eldon’s reminis- 
cences of the bar, William Davy, like a well- 
known chief justice in the reign of Charles the 
Second, learned what he knew in the King’s 


jcould not have been prevailed upon to have 
been counsel for such a set of rogues had J not 
| been appointed by your lordships.” 
| Sergeant Davy was the originator of one ex- 
| pression that has been attributed to many a 
| clever lawyer in this as in the Old Country. 
Lord Mansfield was nct attached to religious 
holidays. He even ordered the doors of his 
| court to be thrown open on Ash-Wednesday. 
The disregard of Lent was by no means pleas- 
jing to many. But, emboldened by success, it 
| is said that the Chief Justice proceeded to sug- 
| gest business on Good-Friday. He announced 
this very eccentric intention in court probably 
jon Thursday. But Sergeant Davy upon this 
addressed the peer on the instant, and told him 
| that if it were so his lordship would be the first 
| judge that had done it since Pontius Pilate.” 
| That anecdote is, therefore, at least one hun- 
dred and ten years old. In humor Davy was 
| quite a match for the Chief Justice, who was 
| by no means skilled in the higher principles of 
| law. He one day broke out against the Ser- 
|geant with this gibe: “If this be law, Sir, I 
must burn all my books, I see.” ‘* Your lord- 
| ship had better read them first,” rejoined Davy. 
| He once had a very large brief with a fee of 
| two guineas only at the back of it. His client 
| asked him if he had read his brief. He point- 
ed with his finger to the fee, and said: “ As far 
| as that I have read, and for the life of me I can 
read no farther.” He was engaged at the Old 
Bailey, and, a very strong case having been 
made out, Juage Gculd asked who was con- 
| cerned for the prisoner; upon which Sergeant 
Davy said, ‘*My Lord, I am concerned for 
| him, and very much concerned after what I have 
| heard.” 
| Once when he was called to account for 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





taking silver from a client, and so disgracing | 
the profession, he replied, “I took silver be- | 
cause I could not get gold; but I took every 
farthing the fellow had in the world, and I hope | 


you don't call that disgracing the profession.” | 


. . . } 
This anecdote has since been appropriated by 
many a good man, but it’s Davy’s. 


| 
It once fell to his lot to question a man close- | 


ly who offered himself as bail. ‘‘ Sir,” said the 
Sergeant, “ how do you make out that you are 
worth £3000 ?” The gentleman stated the par- 
ticulars of his property up to £2940, ‘* That’s 
all very good, but you want £60 more to be 
worth £3000.” 


I hope he will have the honesty soon to settle it.” 
The laughter at this extended to the bench, the 


Sergeant looked abashed, and Lord Mansfield | 


observed, in his usual urbane tone, ‘* Well, 


brother Davy, I think we may accept the bail.” | 


Sergeant Heywood, though a fair lawyer, was 
best known t6 the people of the Northern Cir- 
cuit for riding a famous horse called ‘** Plead- 


er,” upon whose death Jekyll wrote some ele- | 


giacs. Here is a quotation : 


“For that sum,” replied the | 
gentleman, by no means disconcerted, ‘‘I have 
a note of hand of one Mr. Sergeant Davy, and | 


“Here lies a Pleader who ne'er urged a plea, 
A Circuiteer who never took a fee. 
From court to court to serve his friends he'd go, 
And though a mute, a firm support bestow; 
Through thick and thin he'd surely keep his way, 
Carry his client safe, and win the day.” 
“Our care it is here to support his fame, 
Report his merits, and record his name: 
To tell the world a Pleader lies below, 
Who by false steps or tricks ne’er made a foe.” 
“No petulant disputer, he would say 
No contradictory word, but simply ‘nay.’ 


“Once on his legs, a sure and safe support, 
He'd carry jury, witnesses, and court.” 


So far as legal or intellectual superiority on 
the part of the sergeants is concerned, all that 
we can glean of them fails to inspire unusual 
respect. In most cases they appear to have 
been born with advantages of family and posi- 
tion above those of the mass of the legal pro- 
| fession. They were in one particular quite 
noteworthy—they were long-lived old fellows, 
averaging between 75 and 90, and two going 
respectively to 92 and 95. Our ablest lawyers 
seem to be quite the peers of the ablest ser- 
geants, and, so far as pecuniary results are con- 
| cerned, far more successful. 





Ciitur’s Casy Chair. 


| by a recent number the Nation, after describing 
a certain Lyceum lecture intended to ‘‘ pop- 
ularize science,” exclaims: ‘*'The more one hears 
about it, the more one is moved to inquire anx- 
iously how near its end is our American Lecture 
system?” ‘The report it gives of the lecture 


which occasions its question is certainly very | 


comical. But consider the foolishness of preach- 
ing! How natural to the wearied wanderer in 
search of spiritual food, as he goes from dullness 
to dullness, or from flash to glitter, to exclaim : 
‘How near its end is stupid, formal, tinsel 
preaching.” Probably not very near. We shall 
all avoid dull preachers if we can—we fleecy 
flocks will decline to be pastured upon the east 


wind; but religion and the church and preach- | 


ing will doubtless endure some timelonger. And 
lay-preaching, as the lecture system is not in- 
aptly called, will not be relinquished because of 
the feebler or foolish brethren ; but will become, 
if it he 


in this country. 


That, indeed, is its great power. 


gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Miss, or Mrs., or the Honorable, or the Rev- 


erend, or the simple Esquire, who will entertain | 


you this evening,” he makes a mistake more 
then half the time, because, although entertain- 
ing, the discourse will probably be something 
more, 
form by a very frail tenure. 
of original humor, or if they load their laugh 


with a purpose, they are, like all humorists and | 


wits, sure of their audience. But the man who 


not already become, one of the chief | 
means of touching the springs of public opinion | 


When the | 
worthy President of the Lyceum steps to the | 
front of the platform and says, ‘‘ Ladies and | 


The mere entertainers hold to the plat- | 
If they have a vein | 


comes upon the platform merely to make people 
laugh for an hour is a clown at an immense dis- 
advantage. He should be in the circus ring 
with cap and bells. Long ago, when the Easy 
Chair was about to speak at the Lyceum in a 
large and cultivated city, the seat of a famous 
college, it was sammoned to the room of a vet- 
eran lecturer, whose crippled condition prevent- 
ed his attending the lecture. ‘‘I can’t go to 
hear you, as you see, Mr, Easy Chair, and I am 
very sorry for it. But i have seen a good deal 
of service upon the platform, and I want to give 
you in one sentence the result of my experience. 
If you wish to succeed as a public speaker, mak< 
the audience laugh. Believe me it does not wish 
to be instructed, nor benefited, nor preached to. 
It is composed of men and women tired with 
their day’s work, and of boys and their sweet- 
hearts.. Make ’em laugh, Mr. Easy Chair, and 
| you will be all right.” 

The Easy Chair departed from the presence 
rather rueful, for it could not recall that the 
| lecture which it proposed to deliver was very face- 
tious. But before it reached the hall it reflected 
that Demosthenes and Pericles and Cicero and 
Chatham and Patrick Henry must have had 
something else in mind than making their audi- 
ences laugh; and thereupon asked itself which 
were the better models for a tyro in public speak- 
ing, the great masters of oratory or the veteran 
lecturer? That is not to say that a good laugh 
is not delightful, and that racy humor is not the 
best of all spices in public discourse. Oratory 
is a fine art, and of the fine arts a cardinal con- 
dition is that they shall please. But Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg pleased, although nobody 
\laughed. To make jokes for the sake of the 
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laugh is the business of Mr. Harlequin. In pri- 
vate life how often Mr. Harlequin is most estima- 
ble! But do we highly respect him in his public 


| that the Lyceum, as it is called, was suddenly 
| established throughout the country not only at 
| the same tire with the great railroad extension 


character? Is his the career to which proud and | 
tender parents would wish to consecrate their | 
first-born? It is not that he makes us laugh, 
but that there is no meaning in the laughter. 
Hosea Biglow makes us laugh. His verses are 
the highest and purest strain of humcr in recent | 
English literature. But what a grave, deep, 
human purpose under the fun! They are the 
ringing healthy jests of the soldier upon the bat- 
tle-field ; not savage and cynical like the gibes of 
that awful guerrilla fighter, Swift. » 

The lecturer is an orator, the orator is an art- 
ist, and the artist must please ; and the lecture | 
is none the worse when it makes us laugh. But 
if this were the whole, who would not echo the | 
Nation’s eager inquiry, ‘‘ how near its end is our | 
American lecture system?” The end has been 
announced very often. A dozen years ago many | 
of the newspapers poured volleys of contempt 
upon “the peripatetic gentry who infest the | 
country with superficial essays written out of | 
cyclopedias and other sources of information, | 
and who humbug the innocent rural populations | 
{of Albany, say, and Philadelphia and Boston 
and Buffalo] into paying extravagant sums for | 
an hour’s reading of the performance.” Alas! | 
man’s inhumanity to man! The very editors | 
who wrote these blistering words were daily offer- 
ing their own performances in their newspapers | 
to the same innoceut rural populations—were | 


even expecting that those populations would pay | 
for reading such paragraphs as the one quoted! | 


Was it a question of humbug, and did the editor | 
suppose that his newspaper was better worth the 
rural money than the ‘‘ superficial essays written 
out of cyclopedias?” Fie, fie!—he predicted | 
the speedy downfull of the system. - Did it occur | 
to him how the catastrophe would be hastened | 
if every one of the peripatetic gentry should 


| Slavery debate. 


| also that the vigor of the Lyceum Gates. 


which made it practicable, but simultaneously 
with the last and fiercest stage of the great 
The California discussions, and 
the omnibus bill, and the compromises, and the 
old-fashioned ‘* Union-saving” movements be- 
long to the year 1850; and it is from that year 
It be- 
gan, unquestionably, with Shakespeare and the 


| musical glasses; and it was understood that if 


Mr. Gifted Hopkins alluded to the ideal of liberty, 
it was not to be to the prejudice of our very pecul- 
iar institutions, which ic wes almost hopeless to 
expect foreigners ever to understand. It would 
be much safer, of course, for Mr. Hopkins to re- 
member that persons of all political views and 
of every religious denomination combined in the 
Lyceum enterprise, and the committee were very 
desirous that perfect harmony should prevail, and 
that they should not be justly accused of promot- 
ing agitation in the community. 

Accordingly Mr. Hopkins gave his views of the 
origin and nature of the melancholy of Hamlet, 
and greatly applauded Cardinal Wolsey’s determ- 
ination to withdraw from public life, which bit- 
ter experience had taught him was all hollowness 
and husks. Mr. Awi Borer charmed the audi- 
ence with his picturesque and unquestionably 
faithful description of the farthest accessible 
point in Symmes’s Hole; and the deeper he went 
into it the more freely the committee breathed. 
The Reverend Goliath Wren, D.D., drew such a 
picture of the connubial virtues that the good vil- 
lage pastor pleasingly foresaw an immense addi- 
tion to his next year’s income from matrimonial 
fees, and the faces of the marriageable young per- 
sons in the audience were carnation to behold. 
And as the Rev. Dr. Wren, and Mr. Borer, and 
Mr. Hopkins all took occasion to say, toward the 
close of their lectures, that the proud bird of their 


read one of the editor's articles instead of his | country, carrying civilization in its claws, flapped 


own superficial essay ? 

‘Then it was thought to be a mere fashion of see- 
ing noted persons because they could be seen easi- 
ly. Every body reads, and has a natural desire to 


see the author who has interested him, the poet, | 


the essayist, the historian, the traveler who has 


defiance at the effete old cespotisms of Europe, 
|the audience went home in a truly patriotic 
|frame, and admitted that it had had a very 
pleasant evening. 

It was pleasant, and who would deny it? No- 
| body, certainly, known to this Easy Chair. But 


scaled the Mountains of the Moon, cr who has | the historian to whom it has alluded will observe 
explored Symmes’s.Hoie. And communication | this fact, that every evening, from November to 
was so easy in every direction that it could be! April, hundreds of thousands of persons were 
readily done. The damsels who had wept over | gathered in halls, larger or smaller, from the Pe- 
the dulcet lines of Gifted Hopkins, stimulated | nobscot to the Mississippi; that these persons 
their beaux with their wish to behold face to | were the most intelligent of American men ana 


face that immortal bard. ‘The beaux—-this was | 
the theory —conscious of the advantage of a} 
pleasant evening resort, which should not have | 
the exact constraint of evening meeting or Fri- | 
day lectui®s in the Sunday-school room, readily 
conspired, ‘:tbscribed, and summoned Mr. Hop- 
kins. The kk “-came and read a lovely lecture 
upon ‘* The Reai and the Ideal ;” and doubtless 
he deserved the praise which the unmeriting 
Easy Chair once received from blooming lips 
that shall be nameless forever: ‘‘Ch! Mr. Easy | 
Chair, I liked vour lecture! “T'was fine! "Iwas 
flowery !” 

This theory might, explain the lectures of a 
season; but it would hardly serve as the key to 
the lecture system as we now see it. It will be 
observed by the American historian of this epoch | 





women, all profoundly interested in the moral 
principles which were involved in the political sit-. 
uation, and that they were addressed by eminent 
and powerful speakers, who had very decided 
convictions upon the paramount interests of the 
time. Moreover, there was no such opportunity 
ever offered in any country for touching the very 
springs of public opinion, and thereby affecting 
the policy of the country. There was no other 
platform upon which the relation of morals to 
politics, and the philosophy of politics, could be 
so well discussed. We have no political meet- 
ings in this country except just before elections 
and to carry specific measures, when the object 
of every speaker is to win votes for his side, and 
when, consequently, abstract and impartial dis- 
cussion is not to be expected. The consequence 
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was inevitable. As the boy’s tune wkistled itself, 
so the Lyceum gradually, not roughly, but by gen- 
eral consent, became an open platform. 
ever their texts, the most prominent and popular 
of the lay-preachers had some timely application 
ef truth to the public situation, ‘They directly 
and powerfully informed and influenced public 
opinion. The heroism which had disappeared 
from the political arena appeared upon the Ly- 
ceum platform, and the sublime beauty of a great 
ideal shone nightly into thousands of hearts all 
over the land. 

Naturally, it was not altogether without resist- 
ance or dispute that the change was made. It 
came gradually and not roughly, because the 
most intelligent minds are the freest, and the 
bulk of the Lyceum audience was intelligent. 
When Mr. Phillips went to speak in those days 
at some quiet country town, the President of the 
Lyceum, unconsciously sensitive to the change, 
said to him, ‘* Upon what part of your subject 
will you touch to-night?” ‘* What part of my 
subject ?” replied Mr. Phillips, in some surprise. 
‘You know I am to speak upon the Lost Arts.” 
‘The Lost Arts! the Lost Arts!” exclaimed the 
President, with more contempt than he would 
have expressed had he heard that delightful lec- 
ture—‘* What are they?” And thereupon he put 
the question to the audience whether they would 
hear about the lost arts or about ‘* Mr. Phillips’s 
subject.” ‘The contented audience chose the 
subject. A year or two before the war, also, 
when the same orator had delivered the lecture 
announced for the evening, in a little village in 
the interior of New York, the audience sat as if 

“The lecture is 
But the audience 
Then some one came to the pulpit— 


something were yet to come. 
ended,” said the President. 

remained, 
it was a Reformed Dutch church, as it was then 


called—and whispered to the President. He 
rose and said, ‘‘If the audience desire to hear 
Mr. Phillips upon the subject of slavery, will 
they please to remain seated?” Not a person 
stirred. And Mr. Phillips proceeded for another 
hour, to the great delight of his hearers. 

It happened very soon, of course, that those 
who held the true function of the Lyceum to be 
the discussion of the melancholy of Hamlet, and 
the topography of Symmes’s Hole, were some- 
what alienated. ‘* Why, look here,” said they ; 
“the lecturers are all radicals, and they all 
preach infidelity.” ‘This word infidelity is per- 
haps one of the most useful in the language. It 
is merely Swift’s heterodoxy again, but it has 
done immense service. The Easy Chair recalls 
many and many a political meeting in the ancient 
days near the City Park, at which fiom amidst 
the flaring torches upon the platform and be- 
tween the thunder-bursts of a big gun, some be- 
liever from Maryland, for instance, addressing 
himself to the great body of iocal believers who 
filed into the meeting from the Chapel of Ease 
to old Tammany, called the Pewter Mug, scored 


the infidels without mercy, and informed the | 


faithful that the great difficulty with their oppo- 
nents—the one thing which he (the orator), as a 
Christian man, could not forgive—was that they 
rejected Christianity and the Bible, and were a 
howling pack of atheists and infidels. The 
cheers that followed from the crowd attested the 
fervor of their faith and the depth of their mo- 
rality ; and it was impossible not to rejoice that 
Vou. XL.—No. 248.—59 


What- | 


| undefiled religion was held so precious in a po- 
litical meeting. 

This same watchful spirit for the true faith 
| condemned the infidel tendencies of the lecture 

Lyceum. Its more reasonable expression was 
this: ‘‘ Politics are certainly bitter enough al- 
ready, and we have enough of them. Can't we 
agree to keep one spot free, one platform upon 
which we will have none buat zsthetic and literary 
differences? You gentlemen of the committees 
apparently select those speakers who are sure to 
| say something that many of the audience do not 
|wish to hear. Yet they have no opportunity to 
reply, and they would not care to use it if they 
| had, because they do not think it is the proper 
| sphere of the Lyceum. Why not ask the speak- 
| ers not to touch upon agitating subjects? You 
—— a course of lectures upon miscellane- 
| ous topics. We take tickets, paying in advance, 
|and presently comes one speaker and then an- 
| other who denounce our cherished convictions. 
| Isn't it a fraud? Don't you obtain our money 
| under false pretenses ?” 

The committees were perplexed. They were 
not responsible for the change that had come over 
the Lyceum. ‘They merely invited the speakers 
who had been proved by experience to be attract- 
ive, and therefore profitable. Meanwhile the 
public situation grew graver every day. Some 
of the more prominent lecturers began to behave 
singularly. Before the war the most noted and 
fashionable public room in Philadelphia was the 
Musical Fund Hall. The chief lecturers had all 
spoken there. But one day they ascertained that 
a by-law of the management of the hall forbade 
the entrance of colored persons. If the owners 
of a hall chose to exclude any particular class of 
people it was their unquestionable right. No- 
body denied it; but many of the chief lecturers 
said: ‘* We prefer not to speak in that hall while 
that regulation continues; and from the day 
they said so no great and successful course of 
lectures has been given in that hall. 

It must not be supposed that any of the Ly- 
ceum lecturers delivered political speeches, in the 
ordinary sense of those words. But they illus- 
trated certain cardinal principles by allusions cr 
historical citations, the whole tendency of which 
was what the believer from Maryland would 
have called ‘‘ obviously infidel.” ‘They were dis- 
courses that confirmed opinion, that extended 
knowledge, that kindled enthusiasm, that welded 
public sentiment ; and it was evident to the dull- 
est that the Lyceum had become not an “‘ enter- 
tainmeat,” like the Ethiopian minstrels or the 
circus, but a positive power. The committees, 
invoked by the dissatisfied part of their audience 
to do something, did try todo something. They 
invited Gifted Hopkins, and Awl] Borer, and Bo- 
anerges Tit, and nobody else. The re-alt was a 
thin audience, among which most of * .e protest- 
ants were not to be found, and *’ . course was 
spiritless and unsatisfactory, anu .ue newspapers 
gibed that ‘‘the business of popular lectures is 
played out.” The Easy Chair remembers a con- 
sultation with a chairman who sympathized with 
the protestants : 

** You fellows,” said he, ‘‘ come, and have ev- 
ery thing your own way; while we, who have 
just as good a side as you, liave never a hearing. 
What can we do? What can I do?” 

** Begin by making up your mind that the Ly- 
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ceum will become freer and freer every year; 
that the morals of politics and.the philosophy of 
party principle will be more and more discussed, 
and that the fellows of whom you speak are very 
much in earnest. It is becoming the only truly 
independent arena in the country. Now then, 
write to Mr 1ard O'Gorman, who is by far 
the finest 01 ‘.. orators of your friends in the 
country ; tell him the situation, and ask him to 
come and defend what you believe to be the 
right; and, unless he has sadly changed, you 
will at least not be ashamed of your advocate. 
Write to James ‘I’. Brady, 2 most magnetic and 
delightful speaker; ask him if he does not see 
the necessity, from your point of view, of with- 
standing the influence that is affecting the very 
roots of public opinion.” 

“*T have written to them already,” said the 
young man, despondingly, ‘‘and they can not 
come; and if they could they would not be will- 
ing to defend the right, as you call it, because 
they disapprove of political lectures.” 

Certainly nobody was to blame if, after it was 
well understood that certain speakers would use 
their own discretion as to topics and treatment, 
the audiences were large and the Lyceums pros- 
perous. It was fair to presume that they heard 
what they wished to hear. ‘The only practicable 
remedy, since the Lyceum, despite its decadence 
and the peripatetic character of its speakers, 
seemed to be established, and was indeed over- 
running the whole Northern country—the only 
practicable remedy was to decline to ask certain 
speakers. ‘The most notable experiment of this 
kind was tried in Albany. The Young Men’s 
Association in that city is a large and vigorous 
body, and political opinion was very positive 
among them. An annual election was under- 
stood to turn upon the substantial point whether 
a certain style of lecture shouid be tolerated. 
The protestants carried the day, and the new 
lecture coramittee instantly invited what were 
called ‘‘literary” lectures. But the defeated 
party instantly organized an association for inde- 
pendent lectures. They asked especially the 
speakers who had been proscribed. They sold 
tickets enough to overflow the hall, while the 
regular committee were obliged actually to give 
away the tickets to the ‘‘ literary” course, which 
was a melancholy failure. ‘The Association has 
wisely refrained from repeating the experiment. 

The explanation is obvious. It is not that the 
supporters of the Lyceum required that Hamlet's 
melancholy and Symmes’s Hole should be ta- 
booed, but only that our own immediate ques- 
tions should not be tabooed. They demanded 
the perfect freedom of the Lyceum platform. 
Whenever the restriction is attempted now it is 
followed by the same result, because when at- 
tempted it is by those who do not represent the 
spirit ot those who really support the Lyceum. 
The protestants against its ‘‘ infidelity” were not 
those upon whom it depended or depends. Those 
who complained that Mr. Beecher and Mr. Phil- 
lips were invited would not have subscribed to 
hear Mr. O'Gorman or Mr. Brady. The power 
and influence of tie popular lecture system upon 
public opinion during the troubles were immeas- 
urable. ‘To-day apparently the simplest, the Ly- 
ceum is really a most complex institution. It 
still summons to its platform the latest Gifted 
Hopkins of the hour. It does not disdain the 





jester nor spare the philosopher. If the charia- 
tan were its representative, or the shallowest 0; 
its speakers the most popular, we might all again 
well ask with the Nation, when will it end? Its 
root is in the real charm of oratory, and in the 
feeling that it is an arena in which important in- 
dividual opinion may be fearlessly spoken. It en- 
tertains, it amuses, it instructs, it inspires, and it 
has its inexplicable fluctuations. This year the 
hall is full with e delighted audience; next year 
with the same speakers the hall is deserted, ” 

But the end is not yet. The Lyceum was ney- 
er more flourishing upon the whole than during 
the last winter. It extends its domain. Cali- 
fornia can not long be considered an outlying 
State. Omaha has solicited the orators to come, 
and an undeniably peripatetic course was project- 
ed, beginning at Nashville and proceeding by At- 
lan.a, and round by the other chief Southern 
points to Richmond and Baltimore. Meanwhile 
the organization is perfected by the establish- 
ment of bureaus to conduct correspondence and 
to make all arrangements, such as the American 
Literary Bureau in New York, of which Mr. 
Medbery is Secretary, and the Bosten Lyceum 
Bureau of Mr. Redpath and Mr. Fall. There is 
also, or was, a Western Lecture Association, by 
correspondence with which the Eastern Bureaus 
could arrange prolonged tours for our peripatetic 
friends, with their carpet-bags holding those su- 
perficial essays copied out of the cyclopedias 
for which the benevolent West seems to cherish 
a foolish fondness. 

Why skould ‘‘the system” end? There will 
always be conspicuons men in the country, whom 
the people every where would hear gladly, and 
whom they can hear in no way so conveniently 
asin the Lyceum. Here is a scholar and think- 
er whose name is honored and prized—what has 
he to say upon the conduct of life? Here is a 
famous poet, a master in our literature—what is 
his view of Dante and Chaucer, of Pope and 
Wordsworth? Here isa great-hearted preacher, 
and here a silver-torgued reformer ; here a mag- 
netic and persuasive woman, and here a humane 
and kindly humorist—will they come and speak 
to us, saying what they will? With these will 
come, perhaps, the tedious triflers, and airy char- 
latans, and flashing empirics; but do these bab- 
blers bring to an end other institutions in which 
they swarm ? 


Tue other day the Easy Chair received a let- 
ter containing a long list of famous persons in 
England, France, and America, with the remark 
that it probably knew the post-office address of 
each, and would it write it against the name and 
return it to the obedient servant, who was collect- 
ing autographs of the most distinguished living 
personages? P.S.—Any autographs of that 
kind which the Easy Chair might be willing to 
present to a seeker would be gratefully received, 
and its reply to the present letter would be re- 
garded as its own individual addition to the col- 
lection of distinguished autographs. How many 
distinguished personages usually gratify the re- 
quest of the youthful hunter? One poet known 
to the Easy Chair replies very seldom, and then 
in such a strain that, although an unquestionable 
autograph, it can not possibly be exhibited. A 
certain philosopher keeps himself supplied with 
postage-stamps by confiscating those that come 
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in these requests. Another distinguished per- | 
sonage blazes into wrath at the unspeakable im- | 
pudence of these beggars, and seizes his pen, 
which you might well expect will tear the paper, 

and lo! you read: | 

“My dear ee | friend,—I do what you ask with | 
great pleasure, and I am very truly yours.” 

If you look amazed, he says: ‘‘ Yes, I know. | 
But here is some little fellow—little fool of a fel- 
low, if you will—who loves to read my verses, | 
who reads them aloud, perhaps, to another, fool- 
ish fellow of the other sex, and i have become | 
their friend, and itis a very hearty wish of his 
to have my autograph, and it costs me a minute. 
If every minute of my life could give so much | 
pleasure to another, ah! my good Easy Chair, 
shouldn’t I be glad?” If you say to him that 
he is doubtlessly mistaken, that the little fellow | 
has probably a long list of every body he has 
ever heard of, and that his request is a mere | 
mechanical business, which ends in checking off | 
one name from the list and forgetting it, this 
famous man says: ‘‘ Yes, 1 know. But you see | 
the other case is possible, and I'd rather take | 
my chance of not paining my little fellow.” 

Autograph hunting is a mania which rages 
with the intensity that marks the American type | 
of all similar contagious affections. Its favorite | 
seats are schools for young gentlemen and la- 
dies ; and very severe sporadic cases are remark- 
ed by actors and lecturers as they move through 
the country. It does not often reach the ma- | 


lignant form to which the Easy Chair has al- 
luded in the case of the patient who sent a list of | 
famous people with the modest request to supply | 


the names of their post-offices. ‘This is an oc- | 


casional form only; but its varieties are remark- 
able and interesting. The post, for instance, 
brings the Easy Chair an immense package. It 
tears the envelope and out falls a shower—a | 
storm—of letters, carefully addressed to various | 
persons, but without a post-office mentioned, as : 


| sects rather blind ? 


preceeds, meditating upon Homer and Shakes 
peare and Milton and his own immortelity. Can 
any just mind imagine him affecting anger with 
the sender of the little note and cards, which have 
revealed to him his real place in history—to which 
indeed he may sometimes have thought those in- 
The insects still seem un- 
conscious ; but he goes steadily on to lunch, bid- 


| ing his time and loftily appealing to posterity. 


At the lunch-room whom should he meet but 
young Sparrow, who wrote those pretty verses in 
the Behemoth last month; pretty, certainly, but 


| a mere froth of sentiment—a sweet slop and jin- 
| gle, if the truth were told. 


But condescension 
is becoming to greatness, and one of the Olym- 


| plans may very gracefully unbend to a little cup- 


| bearer. 


‘* Those were pretty verses of yours, Sparrow, 


| - ‘ a8 . 4 
| very pretty,’’ says Jupiter, lifting his tankard of 


lager-bier as if it were a thunder-bolt. 

** Yes ? thank you,” replies Ganymede, flush- 
ing, as he pulls a letter from his pocket. ‘‘I 
am surprised they have been so much liked. 
Here, for instance, is a letter which I have just 
received.” 

The celebrated Jupiter sees with horror a writ- 
ing which he recognizes, and before he can speak, 
Ganymede continues with an affectedly modest 
little laugh : 

‘*Tt is certainly very pleasant to get such tes- 
timonies. Here is a boy, I suppose, judging 
from the hand, and he asks me to write my name 
upon the card which he incloses, that it may be 
placed among the signatures of the most cele- 
brated people in living history. I call that very 
gratifying.” 

Will any one rashly say that the writer of that 
innocent note has not done a signal moral service ? 
Jupiter has not much appetite for the rest of his 
lunch, and bides his time rather more diffident- 
ly as he goes back to his home. 

A very serious form of the malady is the de- 


Victor Hugo, Esq., Mrs. George Sand, George | mand for ‘‘ an appropriate moral or patriotic sen- 
Eliot, Esq., Mr. Gladstone, Alfred Tennyson, | timent with your signature.” Appropriate to 
Esq., Martin Farquhar Tupper, Mrs. Ristori, | what? Virtuous sentiments are always appro- 
Miss Annie Thomas, Wilkie Collins, Esq., and | priate; so are great abstract truths, historical 
the Hon. Charles Dickens. As before, the Easy | statements, and other. The realm opened to 
Chair is requested merely to put upon each let- | the mind by the request is so vast that it is con- 
ter the proper address, and forward them by the | fusing. There suddenly don’t seem to be any 
next foreign mail; and as it is difficult in the | fine sentiments or great truths worthy to be writ- 


country to ascertain the rates of foreign postage, 
and what letters must be prepaid, will the Easy | 
Chair, whose foreign correspondence must of | 
course be large, attend to those little details, and | 
forward the account of the amounts paid, which 
will be reimbursed by the next mail ? 


ten. But who would chill the expecting heart 
of youth? Very well, then, here goes: 
“Jupiter Jones presents his compliments to Master 
Joseph Sykes; and Rome was not built in a day.” 
Would any one of the very remotest branch of 
the family of Jones be willing to have that per- 


The lightest attack is the inclosure of cards, | formance perpetuated in an album ? 
with stamped envelopes for the return, and the| “My dear Master Sykes,—Never forget that anger 
request to write the name merely, that it may be | is a short madness. Yours truly, Jupiter Jones.” 
placed ‘‘ among the signatures of the most cele- What does Jones inwardly suppose the boy at 
brated people in living history.” Gemini! who| Whipster Academy would say to that? Once 
could resist? Who would not be admitted to| more: 
that circle on such easy terms? The request is| «For Master Joseph Sykes. Our glorious country 
granted ; the name written and dispatched; and | —may she go from glory to glory, and from strength 
the writer steps out to take the air and his lunch. | strength, with the best wishes of Jupiter Jones.” 
How little the boor in the street, or the gilded A good many of the Joneses and other most 
butterfly of fashion, or the noisy and flashing | celebrated characters in living history keep a few 
gold gambler, or even the steady old bank direct- | couplets in stock, so to say, and produce them 
or who jostles the writer upon the sidewalk knows upon occasion. They are generally, however, 
that he has collided with one of the most cele-| wisely taken from the poets, and Pope is the 
brated people in living history! That personage; more common source. Indeed, what Jupiter 
freely forgives them, insects of a day! and | Jones does not blush to recall his original senti- 
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ments in autograph albums? When youare at- 
tacked by the demand for a sentiment, the better 
way is to write immediately : 
“*On life’s vast ocean diversely we aail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale.’ 
“Jupiter Jonrs.” 
Or: 


“* Know then this truth (enough for man to know): 


Virtue alone is happiness below. 


“Yours truly, J. Jonxs.” 
Or again, in the patriotic vein; 
“*Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition.’ 
“ Always yours, Jurirer Jonzs.” 
Perhaps it is as well to dispense with the senti- 
ment; but each patient must be the judge. 
What would not an enlightened curiosity give 
for a glimpse into that gallery of the most cele- 
brated people in living history? Imagination 
does not dare to record what would probably 
be found there. Perhaps even Nimbus, whose 
manuscripts are the terror of editors, has there a 
soft limbo, and lies friendly and equal with that 
kind god whe can not disappoint the hopeful 
young fellows, and for whose signature they all 
implore. Let us believe it, and see in that fact 
how the cold wind is tempered to the shornest 
of lambs, and admire the beautiful economy of 
nature by which the name which is rubbish to 
the editor becomes a precious jewel to the auto- 
graph hunter. 


Even the best preachers, it is said, turn the 
barrel once in a while. They find a certain ser- 
mon has almost a regularly recurring fitness, and 
administer it as the old-fashioned mothers gave 
the spring spoonful of sulphur and molasses for 
inward purification. If the preacher could only 
take it for granted that every time he attacked a 
sin in his flock he dislodged it, then, indeed, he 
would have no excuse for thrice slaying the slain ; 
and every sermon might properly be the bringing 
of a new Daniel to judgment. But what preach- 
er can take it for granted? Which of them is 
not aware that every Sunday, year after year, he 
plants his battery opposite the same old intrench- 
ments, and opens fire upon an enemy who is as 
tireless as he? 

Now the Easy Chair has constantly endeay- 
ored to make the great multitude of contribu- 
tors to a magazine understand the necessities of 
the case. A writer is very much troubled if his 
manuscript is not read at once, and especially 
troubled if the reply is not favorable. Then he 
is angry because it does not point out the reason 
that the article is unacceptable, and because the 
editor will not “help him” by criticjsing the 
sentiment cr the style. Then, of course, he 
would like .. know why his ode on Summer is 
not quite as good as somebody’s ode on Spring, 
which was published in the preceding number. 
And, especially, why will not somebody explain 
to him his extraordinary luck—which, with a 
suspiciously sarcastic turn, he calls ‘‘ very ex- 
traordinary.” His luck is that nothing he ever 
writes is accepted. He has not been generally 
thought a fool, but it appears that he can not 
write any thing that is worth reading. Of course 
that is all nonsense, and there is some personal 
hostility at bottom. There is a conspiracy to 
keep him out. There is the editor of the Tide 
Waters of Baffin’s Bay, who has had half a dozen 
articles of the indignant writer’s on hand for two 


years—why doesn’t he publish them? The Semi- 
Monthly Cherubim has had a score of his poems 
for an incredible period, and they never appear. 
It is painful to think of the malevolence of liter- 
ary men. He is almost tempted to forswear 
writing altogether ! 

Almost tempted! Why is he aot long and 
long ago persuaded that he ought to abandon it? 
What argument could induce him not to besiege 
the magazines if constant and courteous refusal 
to admit him does not? Every time he offers the 
same polite circular comes back, ‘*‘ Very much 
obliged, but not available.” yNotavailable! No; 
probably Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” would not be 
available for the Tri- Weekly Triturator, he ex- 
claims, with a loathing scorn upon the last words 
of his remark which is quite indescribable, If 
they’d only say it was rubbish—ungrammatical, 
immoral, pointless—but ‘‘ unavailable!” Gra- 
cious Powers! what authors have to endure! 
And he puts it in another envelope and tries the 
Semi-Monthly Cherubim. 

The truth is, that it is not ungrammatical, nor 
immoral, nor pointless, It may be grander than 
Wordsworth’s ‘*‘ Excursion,” and destined to the 
immortality ofthe Iliad; but it is not available 
for the Triturator, and of that the editor is nec- 
essarily the judge, And he says so with the 
sincerest wish that every thing which came to 
him were exactly the thing for which he is 
hopirg. The folly of Scriptor about personal 
feeling is puerile. Why should the editor, who 
never saw him, and who knows what he wants 
for his magazine, pull his own nose by uniformly 
rejecting Scriptor’s performances if they are suita- 
ble? The chief annoyance of an editor is not 
the reading of manuscripts, it is the endless sus- 
picion of authors. He does not require to be 
argued, nor bullied, nor flattered into liking an 
article. He knows it by the touch, the taste, 
the sight. He is always on the alert for a good 
paper. When it comes there is high holiday. 
‘The Easy Chair has known an enthusiastic edi- 
tor to improvise a feast because a really fine arti- 
cle had appeared, and the health of the author 
was rapturously drunk in what that worthy Apos- 
tle of Temperance, Mr. Greeley, calls Cham- 
pagne, Heidsieck, and other wines. (This the 
veteran editor did in an editorial some years ago; 
and when his error was exposed to him in the 
smiling presence of his assistants, he was silent 
| for a moment, then looked slowly around the 
| group with twinkling eyes, and remarked, quiet- 
| ly, ‘* Well, probably I'm, the only man in this 

office that could have made that mistake.”) 
Scriptor thinks it very hard that the editor 
will not point ont the defects of his article, that 
| he may do better next time. But that is to ex- 
| pect him to be Professor of English Composition 





for about forty millions of people—a chair which 
he would doubtless very gratefully accept, but 
that he has a!ready made inflexible engagements 


as editor which render it impossible. Your arti- 
| cle is returned, good Scriptor, merely because it 
| is unavailable. It may be much better than all 
| that has ever appeared in the magazine, it may 
be the great work of the century, but it does not 
| seem to the editor suitable, and he says so. Nor 
does he cherish any deep-seated malevolence to- 
ward you. And if other editors agree with his 
| judgment of your articles, what ought you, as 
| an honest man, to think ? 





Ciitar’s Literary Recork. 


NOVELS. 

\ E are so weary of depending on England, 

France, and Germany for fiction, and so 
hungry for some genuine American romance, 
that we are not inclined to read very critically 
the three characteristic American novels which 
lie on our table, and which, owing perhaps to 
our national prejudice rather than to their own 
superior excellence, we take up first. The anon- 
ymous author of ‘* My Daughter Elinor,” which 
last year we commended so cordially, follows his 
first work with a second—Miss Van Kortland 
(Harper and Brothers). On the whole, we see 
no signs of deterioration, and some of improve- 
ment. Comparing this new novei with its pred- 
ecessor, we find it shorter, more compact, in 
movement more vigorous, in incident and group- 
ing more original and effective, in composition 
more dramatic. Margaret’s midnight ride to 
the mill, the strike and riot, the excursion to 
Tamarack Lake and its results, and the falling 
in of the mine, are all well conceived and effect- 
ively told. ‘*My Daughter Elinor” dragged a 
little; ‘‘ Miss Van Kortland” does not. ‘The 
same pure spirit and the same Christian but 
unconventional tone pervades it. There is no 
female character to equal Elinor; but, on the 
other hand, Prescott is a much finer conception 
than Clive. The book is in its structure, its in- 
cident, its moral purpose, and its characteriza- 
tion, genuinely, heartily, and freshly American. 
It is drawn from our life, not copied from for- 
eign sources. The most serious fault lies in the 
introduction of three or four absurdly unnatural 
characters, which are unnecessary to set off the 
story, and which only act as blemishes upon it— 
a fault which was venial in the first book, but 
has grown in its proportions to a serious offense 
in the second.—Hedged In (Fields, Osgood, and 
Co.) possesses some of the same characteristics 
which gave to Miss PHetps’s first novel—for 
‘*Gates Ajar” was more a romance than a phi- 
losophy—its peculiar power, yet falls, on the 
whole, far short of it. It is not, like that, evolved 
out of the authoress’s own experience, and lacks 
the interest with which genuine autobiography 
always invests the seeming novel. In ‘‘ Hedged 


In” Miss Phelps has been compelled to depict | 


experiences which by sympathetic imagination 
she must first make her own. It is the poet's 
privilege to be what he describes. This pow- 
er, which constitutes the secret of all true dra- 
matic writing, Miss Phelps but partially pos- 
sesses. There is no indication that she has ever 
seen Thicket Street—or more than barely seen 
it—nor much that she has had any personal ac- 
quaintance with Nixy. In style her story is 
uncomfortably fragmentary, sententious, almost 
jerky; in treatment there is more effort to be 
new and fresh than to be true to life and nature. 
And when finally the curtain falls, in the midst 
of blue fire and rolling thunder, on Nixy, now 
transformed to Eunice “Trent, kneeling in her 
white dress at the foot of the great wooden cross, 
and clasping it in death, we can not but think 
that the authoress has quite crossed the verge 
which separates the drama from the melodrama, 
and has done herself and her theme a palpable 
injustice by borrowing from the stage so theat- 


rical a device.—Askaros Kassis (J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.) is an American novel only in that 
it is written by an American. The author, Ep- 
WIN DE LEON, was, for two Presidential terms 
we believe, United States Consul in Egypt. The 
scene is laid in this land of romance, and his 
book is scarcely less a study of Egyptian life 
than a novel; rather a picture of that life under 
guise of a novel. The field is new. In it Mr. 
De Leon is absolutely without a rival. He could 
hardly fail, with the material it affords him, to 
write a thoroughly fresh book ; and certainly the 
oldest novel reader, to whom all the ordinary 
| incidents of the conventional romance are more 
than *‘ twice told tales,” can not complain of 
** Askaros Kassis” that there is nothing new in 
it. The hero is an English-educated Egyptian ; 
the heroine an American girl traveling in the 
Orient. The serpent and the serpent-charmer, 
the Oriental dinner, the Viceroy at court, and 
the Viceroy at home, the hippopotamus, the wild 
dogs of Cairo, the Khamseen wind of the des- 
ert, the harem with its splendid discomfort, the 
dance with its sensual but ungraceful motions, 
and the abductions and assassinations, su: 2 as 
to the American reader seem wildly improbable, 
but in Egyptian life are only too true to nature, 
all are called in to aid in the portraiture of 
Egyptian life and the creation of dramatic inci- 
dents. Never having lived in Egypt, we can not 
vouch for the truthfulness of Mr. De Leon's pic- 
ture; but we judge that the reader, with very 
small allowance for the privilege of the romancer, 
will get 2 better conception of Egyptian life from 
“ Askaros Kassis the Copt” than from any of the 
innumerable books of travels for which a six 
weeks’ sojourn is generally considered adequate 
preparation. 


| Madame Grorce Sanp, whose works Roberts 
| Brothers are about introducing to the American 
| public in tasteful typography, and, if we may 
judge from the first volume, in admirable trans- 
lation, has lived a romance as well as written 
many. By crooked paths, such as great families 
| rarely traverse outside of France, she traces her 
| lineage back through misalliances of nobles and 
shop-girls to Marshal Saxe and the famous Au- 
| rora de Kénigsmark. A wife at eighteen, a mo- 
| ther at nineteen, separated from her husband at 
| twenty-seven, she began her literary life in the 
| true style of the distinguished author of the nov- 
| el and the melodrama, in a Paris attic, dressing 
|in male attire, partly for economy's sake, partly 
| for freedom, and partly for safety, living on five 
| francs a week, and finding it hard work to earn 
|that. The critics did not receive her kindly, 
and for a year or two she had a hard fight, not 
| for fame only, but for life. Her mother-in-law 
|had, or fancied that she had, some shadowy 
connection with noble families —her husband 
was a colonel in the army—and thought that 
publicity would pollute the family name. So 
Madame Dudevant gave up even her husband's 
name—about all he had ever given her—and to 
| the public became George Sand, the title by 
| which all the world has known her ever since. 
| About the same time that she won a verdict in 
; the court of the critics, she won a judgment in the 
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Parisian courts, where she had long been battling | 
with her husband for the possession of her chil- | 
dven and her grandmother's estate. Since then 
she has continued to live at her chateau at Na- | 
hant, where she still, at the age of sixty-five, 
writes romances of love and marriage. A dumpy 
little woman is she, still full of life and vigor, 
and like to be to the last, who, if rumor does 
not belie her, spends upon principle all her in- 
come as fast as she receives it, though by no 
means all of it upon herself, does all her writing 
between the hours of midnight and six in the 
morning, in her toilette de nuit, and always with | 
the aid of the inseparable companion of her li- | 
brary, a package of cigarettes, and finds her chief | 
amusement in supplying the fish for her table 
with her own skill and by her own hand. 

As to Mauprat, with which novel Roberts | 
Brothers introduce the first of French novelists | 
to the American public, if there were any doubts 
as to George Sand’s power it would forever set | 
them at rest. But the doubt of the public is as | 
to the moral tendency, and that doubt ‘* Mau- 
prat” will not satisfy. We are not ignorant of 
the defense of this kind of literature: *‘ Evil to 
him who evil thinks.” Unfortunately there are | 
a great many who “evil think,” and to all such 
it will prove a dangerous book. Mauprat is 
brought up among a company of bandits and 
robbers, relics of the feudal past. At fifteen he 
is a mere brute, with the animal courage, but 
with all the animal passions, of a brute. The | 


same catastrophe at first places Edmée in his 
power, and afterward at once releases her and 
delivers him from the diabolic companionship 


which has made him what he is. The object of 
the story is to show how by her noble nature he 
is subsequently transformed from a brute to a 
man, his sensual passion to a pure and holy love. 
The aim is admirable, the moral excellent. But 
the bitter conflict between base passion and the 
nobler nature is described with so great power, 
and the incidents which provoke the fiery temper 
within are wrought up with such consummate 
skill, that the youthful reader will be apt to find 
the devil in him more effectually raised than ex- 
orcised, the passion fired rather than extinguish- 
ed, the effect of the story, in a word, more po- 
tent than the effect of its moral. 

Red as a Rose is She (D. Appleton and Co.) 
is original in plot and striking in style, but more | 
effective in the half humorous passages which are | 
characteristic of the book than in the scenes of 
attempted pathos, which, as in the sick-room 
scene between Esther and St. John, lack strength 
and completeness. — Baffled (Harper and Broth- 
ers) is fresh in the consummation of its plot, in- 
teresting, though not remarkably powerful in 
style, pleasant in its dénouement and healthful 
in its moral tone. 


HISTORY. 


| from Papal rule under Henry VIII., 





Mr. Frovpe brings his History of England 
(Charles Scribner and Co.) to a close with the 
twelfth volume, ‘‘ Library Edition.” Between 


Mr. Froude has ehosen for his theme what is 
perhaps the most eritical period in the history 
of England. He begins with a description of its 

condition in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He closes it with the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. ‘The half century 


| which intervenes is, perhaps, the most important 


in English history. It is the era of transition 


from Roman Catholic to Protestant England. 


It embraces the destruction of the monasteries 
and the emancipation of the Church of State 
the prog- 
ress of the reformation under Edw ard VI., the 
brief restoration of Papal authority with its bit- 
ter fruits under bloody Mary, and the long and 
exciting contest between Catholic and Protest- 
ant, between the cold, cautious, wary but virtu- 
ous Queen Bess and the ‘graceful, beautiful, 
malignant and untamable” Queen of Scots, end- 
ing in the well-deserved and yet ever-regret- 
ted death of the charming adulteress and assas- 
sin, and the final, complete, and irretrievable 
overthrow of Papal power, not in England only, 
but in Europe as well, by the utter destruction 
with which God overwhelmed the Spanish fleet 
which ventured to avenge her. It is an era of 


| history which, in these days, when in new issues 


and under new forms the old battle is like to be 
waged again, every Protestant has need to read, 
ay! to study with care. For the Jesuitical 
spirit which canonized the assassin of William 
cf Orange, and was ready to canonize the would- 
be assassins of Elizabeth of England, is not far 
different in the nineteenth century from what it 
was in the sixteenth. The tiger's claws are just 
as sharp, though concealed beneath velvet. 

We do not hesitate to award Froude a first 
rank among the writers of history. He is cer- 
tainly surpassed by none ; we doubt whether, in 
the rare combinations of his qualities as a writ- 
er, he is equaled by any. He is patient and as- 
siduous in the collection of material. ‘‘I have 
worked, in all,” says he, in a communication to 
the P all Mall Gazette, ‘through nine hundred 
volumes of letters, notes, and other papers, pri- 
vate and official, in five languages and in differ- 
ent handwritings.” He has: brought to the light 
from ancient archives some new material, and 
thrown light on much more that is not wholly 
new. It is a rare mind which would not be lost 
amidst such a mass of matter, in which careless 
gossip, painstaking reports, cunningly devised 
falsehoods, literary frauds and forgeries, con- 
tradicted by other forgeries as fraudulent, are 
intermingled in apparently inextricable chaos. 
But Mr. Froude possesses in a peculiar meas- 
ure the legal mind. He understands how to 
weigh evidence, to balance contradictory possi- 
bilities, to cross-examine the testimony of the 
dead past. We do not always agree with his 
conclusions. We think he awards too mw’; 
credit to the court which condemned Anne 
Boleyn, and too little to the verdict of later 
history, which has all but unanimously set the 
judgment of condemnation aside. We think he 


this and the cheaper ‘‘ Popular Edition” there | gives Elizabeth credit for greater sincerity than 


is really but little to choose. In truth we prefer 
the latter. The volumes are more compact and | 


she possessed, and makes scarcely sufficient al- 


lowance for Scottish Mary’s early education in 


convenient in size; the type is equally clear and | the adulterous court and Jesuitical councils of 
distinct ; the marginal notes render it materially | France. But we can always commend his pa- 
more convenient for reference, and if it is not! tient research and his no less patient and impar- 


quite so handsome, it is quite handsome enough. | tial analysis of conflicting evidence. We sin- 
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cerely thank him for tearing off the romantic 

yesture in which this woman, with the ‘*‘ pan- 

ther’s nature,” succeeded so well in disguising 

herself, not only from her contemporaries but 

from later times. It has never been easy to 

canonize the pseudo-martyr. Since Froude’s 

34th chapter it will be more difficult than ever. 

Even if it be conceded—despite the strongest 

moral evidence to the contrary—that she had no 

part in the murder of her own too trustful hus- 

band, still, that she was a prime mover and a 

real participant in the purposed assassination of 

Queen Elizabeth is as certain as any well-attested 

fact in history. If America, at peace, did right 

to demand the execution of Mrs. Surratt for com- 

plicity in the murder of Abraham Lincoln, Queen 

Elizabeth—her kingdom on the very brink of a 

civil war, and Mary Queen of Scots its most dan- 

gerous instigator—is not to be condemned for 

bringing to the block one who lacked not the 

purpose but onl the opportunity to play the as- | 
sassin’s part in England, as beyond all reasonable 
question she had played it in Scotland twenty 
years before. 

But Mr. Froude is accused of writing ‘‘a ro- | 
mance.” ‘Those who imagine that history must 
be dull to be reliable will certainly find little 
cause for confidence in his pages, It is rare- 
ly that a keen analyst possesses also the drama- 
tist’s art. It is this rare combination which gives | 
Mr. Froude his peculiar character as an historian. 
He is the dramatist of history. It would be hard 
to find in novel or drama a scene more powerful- 
ly portrayed than the death of Darnley or the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots. Dramatic 
writing it is, as, indeed, it must be to be true. | 
For history is not a mere dry detail of dates, but 
a sublime drama, and he alone knows how to 
write or read it who perceives beneath the outer | 
course of events the play of passions which beat | 
in the hearts of the actors and really constitute 
their life. He alone writes the history of Eliza- 
beth and Mary who tells us not only what they | 
did, but what they theught, and felt, and pur-| 
posed, and what in their secret character they | 
were. It is in this keen analysis of character, | 
this penetrative reading of the hearts and inner | 
lives of his historic personages, that Mr. Froude | 
stands pre-eminent, without a master, if not, in- | 
deed, without a peer. 


A very different, a characteristically different, 
book is Dr. Joun WiLu1aM Draper’s History of | 
the American Civil War (Harper and Brothers), 
which is brought to its close in the third volume. | 
Written by one who is almost phlegmatically phil- | 
osophic, it is carefully and even conscientiously 


undramatic. It is encyclopedic in its informa- 

tion, encyclopedic also in its calm, unimpas-| 
sioned, and severely unrhetorical sty!2. It traces | 
rapidly, succinctly, but with remarkable fullness | 
and accuracy, the course of public events. Is} 
never stops to paint a picture, to arrange a| 
group, to produce a startling effect, or even to | 
analyze a character. In fact, the very philosophy | 
which underlies Dr. Draper’s writing prevents | 
him from penning a dramatic history. It is the 

essence of the drama that every thing turns upon | 
the play of human passion. We watch in it, with | 
ititense interest, the mental conflict, the mind 

held in poise between good and evil, right and | 
wrong, and with almost breathless interest await | 


a decision on which, as we suppose, the destinies 
of the hero, or in history, of the nation, turn. 
Thus the dramatic historian would picture with 
power the long hesitation in Abraham Lincoln's 
mind which preceded the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and the final development of the decision 
toissue it. The very object of Dr. Draper's book 
is to show that ‘‘the progress of nations is not 
the result of the devices of individuals, but is de- 
termined by immutable law.” He passes by, 
therefore, with indifference, if not contempt, the 
designs of the individual workman, to trace in 
their unintentional concurrence the designs of 
Providence. He scarcely cares to note the im- 
mediate causes of events, in the conduct of men, 
in his eagerness to discover and portray the ulti- 
mate cause of all in the great laws which move 
irresistibly but unobserved to their consumma- 
tion. He evolves from history its philosophy, 
as Froude its drama; and the two men may be 
taken to represent the opposite types of mind, as 
they represent in their works the opposite meth- 
ods of historical treatment. Apart from its phil- 


| osophical interest, it is for reference unquestion- 


ably the best history of the war which has been 
produced. Less brilliant and popular in its nar- 
rative than Mr. Abbott’s, less technically polit- 
ical than Mr. Greeley’s, it gives in a more con- 
cise and compact form than either the essential 
facts and the official figures of the great cam- 
paigns. ‘The very dispassionate calmness of its 
style invests it with an authority which would 
hardly be accorded to a more ardent and brill- 
iant writer, and, long after the evanescent lit- 
erature of the war has died, it will remain the 
standard authority on the events whose history 
it not eloquently, but lucidly and truthfully, re- 
lates. 


Lives of politicians and statesmen are very ay t 
to be the work of professional book-makers, and 
to contain, with very little of original thought or 
even expression, a large filling up of diplomatic 
correspondence, state papers, and public speech- 
es. In fact, the proverbial stupidity of religious 
memoirs is surpassed by most political memoirs ; 
since the private papers which constitute so large 
a proportion of the one give us at least an in- 
sight into the real life and character of the man, 
which the public papers of the other entirely deny 
us. We confess to have taken up the Life of 
Bismarck, by Joux Georce Louis HEsekreL 
(Harper and Brothers), with some apprehension 
that we should find it a book of this description, 
and we very gladly record our pleasant disap- 
pointment. It is neither a eulogy of the charac- 
ter nor a dry narrative of the career of the states- 
man, but alife of the man. It describes his fam- 
ily, traces his lineage, carries us through his boy- 
hood and college days, makes us familiar with the 
** Mad Bismarck” of Géttingen and Kniephof, 
before it introduces us to Otto von Bismarck, 
Representative in the Assembly, Embassador to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, St. Petersburg, and Par- 
is, Premier, and Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and it finally closes by giving us the privilege of 
making a familiar and friendly visit to the great 
Prussian in his rural retreat at Varzin.: It de- 
scribes him as he is, a man of abounding physic- 
al life, of indomitable self-will, and of that in- 
tense and even haughty egotism which belongs 
to a proudly self-reliant and consciously strong 
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nature, and discloses in;the resoluteness of his | its greatest danger. ‘To his executive ability the 
honest but pugnacious character the secret of his | Drew Theological Seminary, of which he was the 
marvelvus success. We are not, indeed, inclined | first President, largely owes its assured prosperi- 
to accept altogether Mr. Hesekiel’s estimate of | ty; and into the mar | of its upbuilding he threw 
his hero, and still less the translator's theory of | himself with all the fire of a nature whose arden- 
the divine right of kings, of which Bismarck has cy age had matured and directed without dimin- 
been, throughout his career, so persistent an ad- ishing. The last words he uttered to us were an 
vocate. Not even Bismarck can long maintain invitation to visit him there on a Commencement 
against the progress of the age the feudalism of | occasion, and his eye kindled with an absolutely 
which he is the most distinguished representa- youthful enthusiasm as he spoke with more than 
tive. As a republican we have no sympathy for | paternal pride of the institution which owed so 
the reactionary spirit which inspires the man and | much to his fostering care. For over ten years 
imbues his policy. As a critic we recognize the | he had been engaged on the Cyclopedia, which 
fact that the story of his life is best told by one | forms the most permanent and appropriate mon- 
who so far sympathizes with Bismarck the states- ument to his memory, as it was by far the 
man as thoroughly to appreciate Bismarck the | most considerable literary undertaking of his 
man. life. ‘The success which has attended that most 
difficult of undertakings, the preparation of an 
Of the substance of WiLt14m OLAND Bourne’s | impartial Cyclopedia of theology, is due to that 
History of the Public School Society (William | intellectual sympathy which amounted in him to 
Wood and Co.), or at least of the educational | a genius, and enabled him to understand and ap- 
era whose history he narrates, we have spoken | preciate faiths widely diverse, none the less that 
so much at length in another part of the Maga-| he held his own sofirmly. He lived long enough 
zine that we only need add here of its method, | to see this work done; for the Cyclopeedia is al- 
that it is rich in documents hitherto almost if | ready completed, and only awaits the necessary 
not absolutely inaccessible to the general reader, | revision of passing through the press—then was 
that it is the work of a compiler rather than an | called to his rest; but his ‘‘works do follow 
author, a book for the library rather than for the | him.” Of the quality of this, his last and great- 
parlor, for reference rather than for perusal, val-| est work, we have little need to add to what in 
uable less as a popular history than as a contri- | previous issues we have said. It is as admirable 
bution to the raw material of which history is|in his co-laborer’s department as in his own. 
composed; but that, though not entertaining | After comparing it with the analogous works of 
reading, nor indeed intended so to be, it covers, | Kitto and Smith in the only true way—by a con- 
with a completeness which leaves nothing to be | stant use ever since the issue of the first volume 
desired, a part of oar educational history which | —we have no hesitation in saying that it is not 
we can not afford to forget, and is a book which | only the best for the American market, because 
those who are interested in studying the educa- | prepared by American scholars, familiar with the 
tional problems of our future can not afford to be | wants of the American Church, but that it is ab- 
without. —J. B. Lippincott and Co. publish The | solutely the best, both in the comprehensiveness 
Records of the United States Navy and Marine | of its design and the completeness of its treat- 
Corps, by Lewis R. Hannerstey. It is a vol- | ment. 
ume of brief biographical sketches, whose gener- 
al accuracy is vouched for by Secretary Robeson| Hereditary Genius (D. Appleton and Co.) is 
and Vice-Admiral Porter, and will be useful as a} certainly a misnomer. Genius, in the proper ac- 
sort of naval biographical dictionary. ceptation of that term, is never hereditary. ‘The 
reason is, or at least has been well surmised to 
RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL. be, that the whole force of the faculties is used 
Tue same day which brought to our table the | up in the immediate work of life, and there is no 
paper announcing the death of Dr. Joun M‘Cirv- | surplus energy to be bequeathed to posterity. 
Tock brought also to it the third volume of what | Geniuses, moreover, rarely have time or thought 
is likely to prove the most enduring work of his | to bestow upon their children, who are far more 
life—M‘Cirntock and Strone’s Cyclopedia of | apt to grow up neglected than are those of their 
Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Theological Litera- | less royally endowed neighbors. The ambition 
ture—Vol. I1I.—E.-G. (Harper and Brothers). | which a man of moderate success is unable to 
Professor, author, editor, preacher, and organiz- | gratify by his own career, he hopes to gratify in 
er, Dr. M ‘Clintock failed of pre-erainence in any | the career of his children, on whom, therefore, he 
one department only because he was equaliy emi- | concentrates energies which the man of genius 
nert in all. As an instructor he was equally employs upon himself and his work. But though 
brilliant and successful in the chair of mathe-| genius is not hereditary, talent is, as Mr. Francis 
matics and in that of the classics, The translation | GaLTon has, we think, fairly demonstrated. It 
of Neander’s “‘ Life of Christ,” the joint work of | is his aim by an induction, based on a careful 
his scholarship and that of Professor Blumenthal, | study of some three hundred families, to prove 
still remains a standard in the theologian’s li-' that intellectual power is handed down from fa- 
brary. The Methodist Quarterly Review, under | ther to son, from which he undertakes to dednce 
his management, became the jeer of its ablest | the conclusion that ‘‘ good-breeding,” in the true 
English rivals. Pastor of the American Chapel and strict sense of the term, is as important 
at Paris, he was as conspicuous for his eloquence | among men as men have long since agreed it is 
as for his patriotism, in a city, too, where Bos-| in stock. Without assenting to his philosophy 
suet, Massillon, Lacordaire, and Hyacinthe won | in full, or even attempting to describe it, we com- 
their laurels, and his influence in France was sec- mend his book, because it is an induction, and 
ond only to that which Mr. Beecher exercised in | because it presents, in support of his theories, an 
England on behalf of the Union in the hour of | array of details, carefully worked out, which are 
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worthy the consideration of students of psychol- | 
ogy, who are too apt to base their hypotheses not 
on solid facts, but on their own imaginings of 
what those facts should be. 


BRIEF MENTION, 

No book can make a gentleman or lady. No- 
thing but habits of true courtesy, long continued, 
until they become a second nature, can do that. 
But a book may be a useful reminder even to 
those whose home training has imparted to them 
the courteous manners of a true gentility, and 
may be yet more useful to one who has never 
known the benefits of such early training. Such 
we take to be the office of the Bazar Book of 
Decorum (Harper and Brothers), though it by no 
means confines itself to so simple an aim, 
is a false gentility that sometimes apes and some- 
times caricatures the true; and it is not alone 


Verdant Green, nor even our aspiring friends | 


Mr. and Mrs. Shoddy, who will find the pages 
of this excellent little manual useful. 
iphar might read it with equal profit, except that | 
she would utterly disdain its very practical and | 
sensible directions. Would that we could hope 
that its unknown author might win a victory in 
his brave bat hopeless campaign against such 
monstrous barbarisms as chignons and ear-rings, 
and against such disgustingly bestial practices— 
we beg the beasts to pardon us—as the chewing 
of tobacco!—Gart Hamriiton, by her trench- 
ant and readable indictment against the publish- 
ing house of “*‘ Brummel and Hunt”—A Battle | 
of the Book s—proves certainly three things: that | 
she writes for private correspondents as spicily as | 


for the public; that there is nothing in woman’s 
nature which unfits her for the profession of the | 
law, and even for that part which Dr. Bushnel! 
disallows her, ‘‘ the uncovering and preparing of 
evidences, and the advocacies and public litiga- | 


tions of causes ;” and, finally, that it is always 
well for authors to be ‘‘ 
act,” 
which come within their scope.” Whether she 
proves any thing more the public will be slow to 


decide on this ex parte statement. 


United States from a personal experience of some 
years, and from +n experience of friends extend- 
ing over more than a quarter of a century, is very 


different from that which Miss Dodge has de-| 


rived from the very unbusiness-like business rela- | 
tions in which she became involved with the house | 
hich has hitherto published her works.—The | 
value of the Illustrated Library of Wonders is 
universally recognized. Its popularity as a series 
of juveniles we have tested in our own household. 
The Sun, by AMépEE Gut_Lemrin (Charles ae 
ner and Co.), is in theme less popular than 
predecessors, but in treatment not their inferior. 
‘The illustrations are admirable. —Stee/e’s Key to 
the Sciences (A. S. Barnes and Co.) is primari- 
ly a book of answers to the practical questions 
and problems contained in the author's ‘*F: ourteen | 
Weeks’ Courses in Natural Philosophy, Chemist- | 
ry, and Astronomy ;” but it is also valuable to 


others than the student, because it gontains, in | 


There | 


Mrs. Pot- | 


intelligent, prompt, ex- | 
if not ‘‘ exacting, in all business matters | 


It is but just | 
to say that the impression which we have de-| 
rived concerning the publishing houses of the | 


a very condensed form, a grvat deal of useful 
| and practical prs wry —The secon! number 
of the Journel of Social Science (Leypoldt and 
Holt) contains, among the transactions of the 
American Association, several papers of useful- 
| ness and value; among which we may mention 
| those on ‘‘ Immigration,” ‘‘ Public Libraries,” 
| ** Life Insurance,” and ** Health Laws.”—-These 

last are very different from the laws of health 

which Dr. Havu so admirably illustrates in his 

Health by Good Living (Hurd and Houghton). 

We have personally received more benefit from 

one suggestion of Dr. Hall's than from all the 

prescriptions and nostrums—not many—that we 
ever took. The number is legion who will wel- 
come any book which shows them “how high 
health can be maintained by good living.”— 

The second volume of Father Hyactntue’s Dis- 
| courses, Zhe Family and the Church (G. P. Put- 
nam and Son), contains the Advent Conferences 
| of Notre Dame. Somewhat less fragmentary than 
the preceding volume, it is evident that the edi- 
tor suffered under the same disadvantages of in- 
complete material.—In his Hand-book of the Sul- 
phur Cure (Harper and Brothers), Mr. Witt1am 
J. Frace, whose ‘‘' Three Seasons in European 
Vineyards” we have hitherto noticed, undertakes 
to prescribe for the diseased vines and fruit trees 
| of America out of his observation of methods of 

remedy in Europe.—The Harpers issue a new 

edition of Jom Brown’s School Days—a most 
| healthful book for boys—with illustrations which 
greatly enhance its attractiveness. — Bessie on 
her Travels (Carter and Brothers) we find as 
| charming as we have already found her under 
| the varied circumsts ces in which the preceding 
volumes have described her.—The Golden Cap 
| and Braid of Cords are both collections of short 
| stories, of more than average merit for the Sab- 
bath-school library, for which they are intend- 
| ed.—The peculiar characteristic of Friday Night 
lies in the fact that it affords, in a series of 

Jewish stories, a portraiture, by one of their own 

race, of Jewish life and character.—If any thing 
pret revive the popularity of Leren Hunt, A 

Day by the Fire (Roberts Brothers) should do so. 
The first essay, which gives title to the book, is 
the best. But, alas! busy America is loth to 
| give to meditation or meditative writing the time 
| which this old school of essayists demands,— 
| Why James Russett Lowe t entitles his new 
volume of essays Among my Books (Fields, Os- 
| good, and Co.) we are puzzled to conceive, since 
| Dryden, Shakspeare, Lessing, and Rousseau are 
the only authors he introduces to us. Mr. Low- 
ell, whose prose is in no way inferior to his poet- 
ry, is a genuine critic, and has done well to re- 
deem these papers from the comparative oblivion 
to which they would have been condemned in 
the pages of the North American Review.—Of 
Pater Muradi (Nichols and Noyes) we can speak 
more advisedly when the second volume, or the 
sequel, shall appear. Suffice it on the present 
occasion to say that Dr. Burr would have done 
well to transform his lectures before issuing them 
in a book, and that they would have been more 
| permanently effective if they had been less labori- 
ously brilliant. 
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APPARATUS FOR DRAWING MINUTE | 
OBJECTS, 

N ingenious device for drawing microscop- 
ical objects has been recently invented by | 
Fritsch, of Vienna, which has been found to be | 


published accounts of the curious Andaman 
Island monkey, which was added to the col- 
lection of the Zoological Society of London 
last summer, and which excited so much at- 
tention by its fondness for a glass of grog and 
a pipe of tobacco—accomplishments taught to 
it by the sailors of the vessel on which it was 
taken to England. 


INFLUENCE OF TREES ON RAIN-FALL. 
The marked influence of forests upon the 
amount of rain-fall of a country has recently 
received a striking illustration in the experi- 
ence of the Australians. The result of de- 
stroying the timber in the Ballarat district 
has been to cause a reduction cf the rain- 
fall from thirty-seven and a half inches, in 
1863, to fourteen and one-quarter inches in 
1868. To remedy the difficulty, and to take 
proper action for restoring the forests, an in- 
spector of state forests has been appointed by 
the government, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any further waste of timber, and of re- 
planting forest trees in different parts of the 
country. 


STONE AGE OF GREECE. 
Mr. Finley, a well-known English historian, 


capable of valuable application in the interest of |in a recent tract, endeavors to prove the exist- 
naturalists ; and we accordingly reproduce a fig- | ence of a pre-historic stone period in the main 
ure of it, for the purpose of illustrating its na- land and the islands of Greece, and finds evi- 


ture more satisfactorily. The instrument is in- | 


tended to throw an enlarged image of the ob- | 


ject upon a table so as to admit of its being cop- 
ied accurately. When in use, the apparatus is 
placed near a burning lamp or gas flame, in 
such manner that a ray of light falling upon the 
adjustab’e concave mirror A, at an angle a, is | 
reflected at the same angle 4, upon a movable 
plate B, in the middle of which is an opening 
for the reception of the object to be magnified. | 
The rays of light pass through this object to a 
lens D, and from that through a cone C, and 
fall upon a sheet of paper placed horizontally | 
below, and upon which an enlargement takes 
place, readily varied in extent. 

The image thus thrown down can be easily | 
copied by the artist, line for line. ‘The appara- 
tus is so simple that any one can construct it | 
out of wood and pasteboard, who can command 
a concave mirror of two and a half inches in 
diameter and a lens of good magnifying power. 


TOBACCO-LOVING MICE. 


In a recent publication on the mammalia of 
Switzerland, Dr. Fatio describes a new species 
of mouse from Poschiavo in the Grisons, which 
has the strange peculiarity of feeding on tobac- 
co in preference to other substences; and on 
that account is very obnoxious to the proprie- 
tors of establishments where this article is man- 





dence of the occurrence of lake dwellings similar 
to those of Switzerland, which have excited so 
much interest among antiquarians. He thinks 
that passages in Herodotus prove their existence 
in Macedonia, even in historic times, and says 
that the condition of the lakes and marshes of 
the country is such as to render it probable that 
careful examination will bring to light remains 
of the kind in question. Unfortunately, the 
present state of the country is such as to prevent 
@ practical solution of the problem. 

Accounts of the occurrence of stone imple- 
ments in Greece are not unfrequent even in the 
early ancient historians. These consist largely 
of obsidian flakes, and also, occasionally, of well- 
worked objects of nephrite or jade, similar to 
those of Switzerland, the material of which in 
both cases may have been derived from Asia or 
Egypt, there being no known locality of the un- 
wrought material in Europe. 


ACTION OF HOP FLOWERS ON YEAST. 


It is asserted by an Italian physiologist that 
the flowers of the hop arrest immediately the 
sage of yeast, and thus prevent ferment- 

jon. 


QUATERNARY RELICS IN FRANCE. 


M. Reboux, of Paris, has lately published re- 
newed evidence of the occurrence of the remains 


ufactured or sold. ‘The account of the species of human art in the quaternary strata of Paris, 
is illustrated by a plate, representing two mice | especially as laid open by the numerous quarries 
helping themselves to cigars. It is well known | about the city. These consist of knives, lance- 
that some insects feed on the fresh tobacco leaf | heads, scrapers, axes, etc., and in fact the usual 
in preference to that of any other plant; but this | variety known to ethnologists, and found at vari- 
case of an animal devouring the dried plant, and | ous depths, from the surface to forty feet below 
preferring it to any thing else, is quite unique. | it; some of them at least belonging to a period 
In this connection we may recall the recently | of high antiqhity. 











Three epochs are traced by M. Reboux; that 
of the cave bear, or early stone age; the middle 
stone age, or the reindeer period; and the new 
stone age, or the period of the dolmens. With 
the remains mentioned occur the bones oi the 
elephant and mammoth, Irish elk, reindeer, 
moose, horse, ass, rhinoceros of several species, 
hippopotamus, hog, cave lion, bison, ete. ; also 
the Trogontherium, an ally of our Castoroides, 
and the Halitherium, a cetacean, both of them 
extinct at the present day. Specimens of some 
of these remains have been, we learn, presented 
by M. Reboux to the museum of the Smithscni- 
an Institution at Washington. 


VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF SCARLET-FEVER. 


A recent writer expresses the opinion that scar- 
let-icver is the product of a fungus of the genus 


Tilletia ; and he also states that this disease is | 


especially characterized by the existence of an im- 
mense number of micrococci in the blood, which 
are at first as small as the finest pin point, and 
occur in greater numbers than the blood globules 
themselves. They seem to accumulate about 
these globules, and to penetrate into their sub- 
stance, producing a complete disorganization. 


FREEZING MIXTURES. 
An elaborate course of experiments has recent- 
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in lifting its own weight vertically, it would raise 
this weight nearly 20,000 feet in one hour, or 
twenty times as far as an active pedestrian can 
climb in vertical altitude in the same time; 
fourth, that the greatest distance through which 
a locomotive has been able to lift itself up an in- 
cline has been 2700 feet in an hour, and that 
this is equal to only one-eighth part of the energy 
In fine, our author thinks he 
has succeeded in proving that the human heart is 
the most wonderful piece of mechanism known, 
since he has shown that its energy is equal to one- 
third of the total daily force of all the muscles 
of a strong man; that it exceeds by one-third 
the labor of the muscles in a boat-race, estimated 
by equal weights of muscle; that it is equiva- 
lent to twenty times the force used in climbing 
vertically ; and finally, that it has eight times 
the force of the most powerful engine invented 
by the art of man. é ’ 


LAURENTIAN ROCKS IN EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Professor Hunt, of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, has lately announced the discovery of 
the Laurentian system of rocks in-the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, especially in the vicinity 
of Newburyport and Lowell, a formation not 
hitherto observed east of the valley of the Hud- 


ly been made in Germany, with a view of determ- | son and Lake Champlain within the limits of 


ining the comparative amount of reduction of | the United States. 
temperature caused by dissolving different salts | 


in water. The most remarkable result was found 
in the use of sulpho-cyanide of potassium, a solu- 


in a few minutes from fifty degrees above to ten 


degrees below zero, or a depression of sixty de- | 


grees. 


MUSCULAR FORCE OF THE HUMAN HEART. 

A curious investigation of the muscular force 
of the human heart, and the comparative amount 
of work it performs, has recently been made and 
published by Mr. Haughton, an eminent English 
mathematician. Starting with the postulates— 
first, that three ounces of blood are driven from 
each ventricle at each stroke of the heart; sec- 
ond, that the hydrostatic pressure in the le*t ven- 


tricle and aorta against which the blood is forced | 


out amounts to « column of blood nearly ten 
feet in vertical height; third, that the muscular 
force of the left ventricle in contracting bears to 
that of the right ventricle the proportion cf thir- 
teen to five—he proceeds to show that the daily 
work of the left ventricle is equivalent to over 
eighty-nine tons lifted one foot, and that of the 
right to over thirty-four tons; or, for both to- 
gether, to over one hundred and twenty-three tons 
lifted through one foot. ‘The enormous amount 
of force denoted by the preceding result our au- 
thor goes on to illustrate by showing, first, that 
if the daily work of ten hours by a laboring man 
be equivalent to three hundred and fifty-four tons 
lifted through one foot, the heart does over one- 
third as much in twenty-four hours; therefore 
three old women doing nothing whatever actual- 
ly accomplish more work in one day than the 
strongest average laboring man; second, that 
the laboring force of the heart is greater than 
that expended in propelling an eight-oared boat 
through the water during the severest boat-race ; 


third, that if the heart expended its entire force | 








He was first led to this con- 
clusion during a visit to that part of the country 
last summer from lithological grounds, the rocks 


| in question, which are gneissoid, granitoid, and 
tion of which in water reduced the temperature | 


syenitic in character, inclosing beds of crystalline 
limestone, serpentine, hornblende, scapolite, apa- 
tite, spinel, ete. At Dr. Hunt’s suggestion an ex- 
amination was made for specimens of the Lozoon 
canadense, a characteristic fossil of this forma- 
tion, and Mr. Bicknell actually found it in ser- 
pentine and limestone at Newburyport, and it 
was afterward obtained from the crystalline lime- 
stone of Chelmsford. 


CHLORAL AN ANTIDOTE TO STRYCHNINE. 

Among other applications of the new anodyne, 
hydrate of chloral, it is said by Dr. Liebreich to 
be an antidote for strychnine, so efficient, indeed, 
that doses of the poison which would be fatal un- 
der ordinary circumstances are rendered entirely 
innocuous by the chloral, provided the remedy be 
applied immediately after the poison is taken. 
On the other hand, strychnine will be available 
as an antagonist to chloral poison ; and although 
no authenticated cases of this latter character 
have yet been reported, some may possibly arise 
hereafter, and it may be well to bear the facts 
just mentioned in mind. 


VEGETABLE ELECTRICITY. 

A great furor has lately been excited in Italy 
by a certain St. Cesar Mattei, who uses a new 
remedy called vegetable electricity, and which, 
administered drop by drop, inwardly or outward- 
ly, it is maintained, will cure the most obstinate 
diseases. First introduced in Boulogne, where 
38,000 cases of sickness were cured in four years,” 
according to the statement of the inventor, he has 
recently established a hospital in Rome by leave 
of the papal government, and has received its 
official sanction to practice his remedies, The 
precise nature of the substance employed is still 
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a secret; but it will probably prove to be one of 
the many cases in which ths superstition or the 
unquestioning faith of the patient is the prime 
agent in causing the imaginary relief from dis- 
eave, which itself may possibly be imaginary. 


MICROSCOPIC FORMS IN THE STOMACH OF 
THE OYSTER. 

It may be news to some of our readers, even 
to the professed microscopist, that the stomach 
of the oyster contains a great variety of minute 
organisms, and among them many species of the 
well-known family of Bacil/aria, which form fa- 
vorite objects for examination by the microscope, 
embracing species still living, which, as dead 
skeletons, go to make up the great mass of true 
chalk. The species found vary considerably in 
different localities and at different seasons of the 
year; aud it is probable that a systematic exam- 
ination of-the stomach of the oyster, in any lo- 
cality, may tend to bring to light facts of much 
interest in regard to the geographical distribu- 
tion and the variety of these forms. 


ELECTRO-PLATING OF NICKEL. 


Much interest was excited at the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, in January last, by the ex- 
hibition of specimens of various metallic arti- 
cles electro-plated with nickel by the process 
of Mr. Adams, of Boston. This application of 
nickel bids fair to be one of great importance 
in an industrial point of view, since the metal 
thus deposited has a color something like that 
of highly-polished steel, is extremely hard, and 
resists the action of the atmosphere and of acids, 
and of almost all substances with which it is like- 
ly to come in contact in common use. It is now 
employed largely in coating philosophical appa- 
ratus, such as microscopes, spy-glasses, tele- 
scopes, etc., as well as for watch movements, 
and in fact almost any articles for which a high- 
ly polished surface is desirable. Unlike polished 
brass, it has no disagreeable smell, and from its 
extreme hardness as well as cheapness, it is 
much superior to silver-plating. It has also 
been applied to advantage in coating the surface 
of engraved copper, and even steel, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the wearing away by use and 
any injurious action of a damp atmosphere. 

The experiment of electro-plating with this 
metal has been attempted before; and during 
the discussion which ensued upon the presenta- 
tion of the specimens to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, M. Becquerel recalled te mind his having 
done the same thing ten years ago; to which 
M. Dumas replied, recognizing the fact, but stat- 
ing that the merit of Mr, Adams’s ecommunica- 
tion consisted in his showing that the slightest 
portion of alkali in the liquid prevented the ad- 
hesion of the galvanic deposit. If care be taken 
in this respect a success becomes nearly certain, 
which formerly was only occasional and irregu- 
lar. 

According to Mr. Adams, the salt of nickel 
employed must of course be entirely free from 
any alkali—the double sulphate of nickel and 
ammonia, or the double chloride of nickel and 
ammonia, being the most eligible. The opera- 
tion is performed with very great facility; the 


j 








moderate rubbing with cloth impregnated with a 
little metallic powder is sufficient to give it a high 
degree of lustre. 

M. Becquerel announced at a subsequent meet- 
ing, as a result of further experiments, that the 
presence of potash did not interfere with the reg- 
ular deposit of the nickel, provided that free am- 
monia were added, to neutralize the sulphuric 
acid set free by the decomposition of the sulphate 
of nickel. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PLEIADES. 


Our fellow-citizen, Mr. Rutherford, has re- 
cently obtained some admirable photbgraphs of 
the constellation of the Pleiades; and, by means 
of a very delicate micrometer, has been able to 
measure the arcs which separate the stars of this 
group. Compared with the results obtained by 
Bessel some years ago, an almost absolute coin- 
cidence was found ; but an illustration of the tri- 
umphs of modern science is shown in the fact, 
that what required eleven years for the eminent 
German astronomer to ascertain was determined 
by an American in the course of the observations 
of a single night. From the fact that the rela- 
tive distances of the stars of the constellation 
have not changed in the slightest degree during 
the last quarter of a century, it is inferred—as 
has already been insisted upon—that this group 
constitutes the centre around which our solar 
system revolves. 


CLIMBING HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


In a recent article by Mr. Lortet on the physi- 
ological effects of mountain climbing, it is stated 
that the greatest elevation of any human habita- 
tion is that of the Buddhist Cloister of Hanlé in 
Thibet, established at an altitude of about 19,850 
feet. The brothers Schlagintweit, during the 
explorations of that same region, camped out, 
with the eight members of their party, from the 
13th to the 23d of August, 1855, at altitudes 
ranging from 21,855 to 24,387 feet. The high- 
est ascent made during the day, and the lofiiest 
yet reached by man in climbing, was 29,530 feet. 

The principal physiological phenomena ob- 
served by mountain climbers have been classified, 
according to the different heights, as foliows : 

Ist, Respiration.—Respiration is accelerated, 
obstructed, and laborious, and an extreme diffi- 
culty of breathing is experienced. 

2d, Circulation.—Most travelers have noticed 
palpitation, an acceleration of the pulse, throb- 
bing of the carotids, and a sensation of fullness 
in the blood-vessels, sometimes a threatening of 
suffocation, and even hemorrhages. 

3d, Enervation.—A very painful headache and 
sleepiness, sometimes irresistible, blunting of the 
memory, and moral prostration. 

4th, Diaestion.—Thirst, an intense desire for 
cold drinks, dryness of the tongue, aversion to 
salt food, nausea, and eructations. 

5th, Functions of Locomotion.—More or less 
pain in the knees and legs, fatigue in walking, 
and rapid exhaustion of strength. 


THE MAHOVOS, 


Among other important novelties in mechan- 
ical science exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 


salt becoming decomposed in the bath, and the | 1867, and brought to our notice by the admira- 
nickel attaching itself to the object placed on the | ble report of Dr. Barnard, of Columbia College, 


negative pole. 


After removal from the bath, a! is one called the “‘ mahovos,” the invention of a 
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Russian engineer, which, it is thought, contains | instantaneous brake; sixth, great economy of 


the germ of an important improvement. ‘This is 
intended to economize and utilize the power of a 


locomotive engine, and consists simply of a pair | 


of fly-wheels of immense weight—started and 
kept in motion by the moving of the train—pro- 
vided with a special tender, which runs imme- 
diately behind the engine. The practical appli- 
cation of the mahovos will be understood when 


we reflect that it is always necessary, in running | 


a train, to have an engine capable of surmount- 


ing the highest grade on the road, and therefore | 


more powerful than would be required for simply 
carrying the train along a dead level, where, of 
course, & certain amount of power is wasted. 
The object cf the mahovos is to store up the sur- 
plus power and render it available upon the more 
difficult parts of the ascent, and thereby perinit- 
ting a smaller engine to be employed, which 
would involve not only less expense in the out- 
set, but a reduced amount of wear and tear of 
the road. 

Referring to Dr. Barnard’s report for the de- 
tails of the apparatus, we may simply state that 
when the train is started the mahovos is of course 
set in motion, and the size of its wheels and 


axies is such that a speed of thirty miles per hour | 
in the train will generate in the circumference | 
of the mahoy»s a velocity of four hundred and | 
sixty-six feet per second ; and as it weighs about | 


twenty-six tons, this velocity is supposed to em- 
body a living force of more than vne hundred 
and forty-four millions of foot-pounds. The ap- 
paratus, of course, is constructed of such mate- 
rial and in such a manner as to be secure against 


any danger of bursting by centrifugal force, a 


matter of prime importance. As the train moves 
from a state of rest the velocity of the fly-wheels 
is gradually accelerated, and finally attains a 


maximum corresponding to the maximum of the’ 


velocity of the train. If now the steam be shut 
off from the engine the mahovos itself becomes 
a source of driving power, and will maintain the 


motion until it has given back the work stored | 


up in it precisely as it was first received. ‘To 


facilitate the necessary stoppages the friction- | 


wheels of the apparatus can be lifted off from the 
running-wheels, so as to obviate any material loss 
of power. But if the stop is to be for a length of 
time the steam is shut off at a distance from the 
station, so that the power stored up may carry 
the train to its journey’s end, and thus exhaust 
itself, 


It is also so constructed that it may be used | 
as a brake, an entire irain being stopped in twen- | 


ty seconds, which perhaps can scarcely be said 
of any other form of apparatus for this pur- 
pose. 

The advantages to be derived from the use of 
the mahovos are summed up by Dr. Barnard as 
follows: first, the diminished cost of railways, in 
consequence of the admission of steeper grades 
than are now allowed; second, a reduction of 
the amount of curvature and an increase of the 
maximum radius, by which the mean velocity 
may be improved and the wear and tear dimin- 
ished; third, the reduced cost of maintenance, 
on account of the reduced expense of the sub- 
structure; fourth, the greater durability of the 
rails and wheels, in consequence of being less fre- 
quently subjected to wear by the brakes; fifth, 
the saving of life and property, by the use of an 


| fuel, The precise value of this apparatus will 
| probably be known before long, as arrangements 
have been made on some of the Russian railways 
to put it to a thorough test. 


ELECTRICITY OF ATLANTIC CABLE. 

According to Professor Zantesdeschi, a sub- 
marine cable may be considered as a Leyden-jar, 
in which, when the inner insulated wires are car- 
rying a message from America to Eurcpe, those 
forming the outer layer should reconvey it from 
Europe to America. He therefore suggests that 
instruments be established at each end by which 
the sender of the message can ascertain, by the 
indications at his elbow, whether his dispatch is 
received at the opposite extremity as he trans- 
mits it. 


MR. CARRINGTON’S OBSERVATORY. 


Mr. Carrington, the well-known proprietor of 
the astronomical observatory at Red Hili, in En- 
gland, has recently published an account of a new 
establishment of a similar character, which he is 
about putting into operation in the village of 
Churts, near Farnham, and presenting some nov- 
elties in its construction. ‘The property in ques- 
tion contains a conical hill, sixty feet high, which 
is entirely detached; and the new observatory 
has been sunk in the top of this hill, so that the 
roof just peeps out over the soil. There is, fur- 
thermore, a dry well, six feet in diameter and 
| forty feet deep, communicating by a horizontal 
| shaft, one hundred and sixty-six feet long, with 

the south side of the hill, closed by three door- 
ways. This well is intended principally for the 
| accommodution of the clock, which requires a 
| position of invariable temperature, and also to 
| be kept in an air-tight case. 

‘This establishment of Mr. Carrington has not 
yet gone into operation ; but with the advantages 
resulting from its favorable situation, including 
that of an equable temperature, we are prepared 
to learn of his obtaining results of even greater 
interest and value than those published in con- 
nection with his observations at Red Hill. 





ACTION OF SUN’S RAYS ON CHLOROPHYL. 


* it is well known that the green matter of the 
leaves of plants, known as chlorophyl, is pres- 
ent in the form of granules, inclosed in the inte- 
rior of the cells; and the observation was made 
| many years since that the situation of thes grar- 
ules in the cells was influenced very much by the 
direct action of the sun’s light. Not much at- 
| tention was paid to the statement until quite 
| lately, when Mr. Prillieux renewed the experi- 
| ments, and has made an interesting announce- 
| ment of the results to the Academy of Sciences 
| of Paris. 
| ‘The plant upon which the observations were 
| based is a species of moss, known as the Funaria 
hygrometrica, which is particularly adapted to the 
| purpose, as the leaves are formed of a single lay- 
er of cellules, and are sufficiently transparent to 
be readily examined by the microscope. When 
| the plant has been kept for some days in the dark 
| the leaf, on examination, exhibits the appearance 
| of a green net-work, with a clear and transpa- 
rent ground between the meshes. The green of 
the chlorophyl will be found aggregated against 
| the walls which separate adjacent cellules, none 
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being seen on the upper or under surface of the 
leaf. As soon, however, as the plant, first laid 
upon the stage of the microscope, is exposed to 
the direct sunlight the grains of the chlorophy] 
will be seen to leave the lateral or perpendicular 
walls of the cells and attach themselves super- 
ficially. They do not remain constant even here, 
but exhibit a motion among themselves, although 
still occupying the same relative position in the 
cell. When the plant is again placed in the 
dark the chlorophyl grains gradually resume 
their position against the lateral walls, as before ; 
again to be drawn out, however, by the sun’s 
rays, whenever exposed to them. 

Our author finds that bright artificial light 
answers the purpose as well as that of the sun, 
so that the experiment can be conducted at 
night with entire satisfaction, and invariably with 
the same result, 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LACHRYMAL GLANDS. 


Discussions have frequently arisen as .to the 
precise function of the lachrymal glands, or those 
secreting tears, although authors have generally 
considered them as specially connected with the 
organs and the phenomena of vision. It is now 
suggested, however, that the true object of the 
tears is not to lubricate the eye, as has been sup- 
posed, but to furnish moisture to the nasal pas- 
sages, so as to prevent them from drying in con- 
sequence of the continued current of air through 
them. If this hypothesis be true it will here- 
after be necessary to consider the lachrymal 
glands as accessory to respiration, and closely 
connected with it. 


THE TELICONOGRAPH. 


The use of the camera lucida, in drawing ob- 
jects, is well understood by most persons, al- 
though its applications have generally been con- 
fined to articles at no great distance from the 
instrument. An ingenious inventor has, howev- 
er, lately adapted it to a spy-glass, by means of 
which it can be applied to delineating remote 
objects, and its utility thus materially increased. 
The camera, thus improved, bears the rather 
unmanageable name of teliconograph, or an in- 
strument for drawing pictures of objects at a 
great distance. The rays forming the image, 
after passing through the spy-glass or telescope, 
strike the vertical face of the prism, and are re- 
flected down upon the paper in the ordinary 
manner, the size of the image depending upon 
the distance of the paper from the camera. ‘This 
instrument is said to operate successfully at a 
distance of several miles from the object, and 
has been found very useful in military opera- 
tions, for taking accurate drawings of forufica- 
tions and other works. Other applications sug- 
gested are in drawing the details of distant parts 
of a large building, the faces of rocks, etc. 


THE DIAMOND IN BOHEMIA. 

The interesting announcement has been made 
of the discovery of the diamond in Bohemia, in 
the garnet sands of Dlaschkowitz, on the estate 
of Count Schénborn, situated at a distance of 
about four miles northwest of Prague. This is 
said to be the first positive indication of the 
occurrence of this gem in Europe, as the re- 
ported discoveries in Ireland and Spain are 
considered by no means authentic. The geo- 





logical associations of the Bohemian diamond 
are quite different from those in which it gener- 
ally has been found, since it did not occur be- 
tween the ancient and later formations of the 
primitive rocks, and associated with gold and 
platinum, but in a comparatively recent sedi- 
mentary stratum. 


VOTING IN PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

Various arrangements have been devised and 
brought to the attention of deliberative public 
bodies for taking and recording the votes on 
any given question by means of electricity. An 
improved method has lately been put into use in 
the lower House of the Land Tag of Prussia, 
consisting of an instrument which, at the mo- 
ment the vote is taken, exhibits three uifferent tal- 
lies: First, the votes in favor of the measure; 
second, those opposed; and third, the sum of 
the favorable and unfavorable votes, which serves 
to check or confirm the previous numbers, In 
addition, the instrument records on a slip of pa- 
per the name of each member, and how he vot- 
ed; and by means of an autograph apparatus 
any number of copies of this list can be produced 
with great rapidity. If desired, the name of each 
member and the nature of his vote can be exhib- 
ited to every part of the House. The machine 
is operated by means of a lever placed beside the 
seat of each deputy. A key, in the possession of 
the member alone, directs the hand to yea or nay 
as soon as the vote is called. 


ATMOSPHERIC DUST. 

Much interest has been excited by the delivery 
and report of a lecture given before the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, in January last, by 
Professor ‘Tyndall, the subject being ‘* A Lecture 


“on Haze and Dust.” The general facts as stated 


in regard to the composition of the motes and 
floating particles in the atmosphere were not 
specially new, but were presented with great 
clearness, and were illustrated by experiment; 
while the practical inferences presented to the 
notice of the audience were very impressive and 
startling. 

According to Professor Tyndall, the atr os- 
phere is filled with particles of organic matter in 
much larger proportion than of inorganic, and is 
made up of portions of epithelial matter, germs of 
fungi, etc., to the presence of which he attributes 
the propagation of mary diseases. The instinct- 
ive practice of putting the handkerchief in front 
of the mouth when exposed to an infected at- 
mosphere the lecturer considered founded in rea- 
son, since by experiments the air, when strain- 
ed through several thicknesses of handkerchief, 
and, still better, through a tuft of cotton wool, 
was found to be almost entirely freed from im- 
purities, these becoming entangled in the vegeta- 
ble fibres. When inhalation takes place with- 
out some strainer of the kind in question the 
impurities enter the lungs, and, in great part, 
remain there, as is shown by the fact that the 
air exhaled is almost entirely free from them. 
It is probable, therefore, that in many cases the 
spread of infectious diseases may be prevented 
by some form of respirator, through which the 
air becomes filtered in its passage to the lungs. 

We have not space to reproduce the accounts 
of ail the interesting experiments and observa- 
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tions Of Professor Tyndall; but the full report | This inference is given as the result of forty years 
of his lecture will amply repay perusal. | of careful observation, and the examination of 
eae i | the records of numerous observatories. Among 
TRUE SOURVES OF THE NILE. other advantages suggested for the employment 

After all the many attempts that have been | of this hour instead of the others, is the fact that 
made to ascertain the sources of the Nile in the | professional or business men who interest them- 
regions explored by Livingstone, Speke, and oth- | selves in making meteorological observations can 
ers, Mr. Beke, himself an African explorer of | much more generally attend to the record of the 
no mean rank, contends that the true sources are | thermometer at eight o'clock in the evening than 
to be found in the vast primitive forests of Olo-} at any other hour during the day, and that at 
vihendra, situated in the western portions of | this time no precaution need be taken to protect 
Southern Africa, within 300 miles of that por- | the instrument from direct or reflected solar light. 


tion of the coast embracing the Portuguese col- 

ony of Benguela; the approximate position of 

the heads of the stream being probably between | 
11° 30’ and 12° of south latitude, and 18° or 19° 
of west longitude. If this be the case the Nile | 
must be considered as the longest river in the | 
worid, extending across 43 degrees of latitude, 
or, measured diagonally, over one-eighth part | 
of the entire circumference of the globe. 


BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM FOR CHILDREN. 

Certain French physicians very strongly rec- | 
ommend the use of bromide of potassium as a} 
method of putting children to sleep, claiming | 
that it is far preferable to the remedies ordinari- 
ly employed, especially those which contain opi- | 
um—a substance whose use for this purpose can | 
scarcely be too strongly reprehended. It is given | 
in doses, for very young children, of from two to | 
four grains, several times a day. ‘Lhe sedative 
action of this remedy is said to be apparent the 
first, or at most, the second night, and to con- 
tinue as long as the medicine is administered. | 
It is found to be extremely beneficial during the | 
period of teething, as it appears to prevent con- | 
vulsions by means of its anesthetic action. One | 
instance is mentioned in which a child, that had | 
been subject for several months to convulsions, was | 
entirely cured after a few days by the bromide. 


DR. KLEMM'S MUSEUM. 

The celebrated cabinet of Dr. Klemm, of Dres- 
den, collected by him as material for his great 
work on the history of the progress of civiliza- 
tion, has beeu offered for sale; and a committee 
is now engaged in soliciting subscriptions toward 
its purchase for the University of Leipsic—a con- 
siderable reduction in the price being promised 
by the proprietor. It can be bought, however, 
for the sum of $10,000—a small sum, consider- 
ing that it contains over forty thousand speci- 
mens, illustrating every procurable variety of 
dress, of household utensils, implements of every 
kind, etc., used from very remote periods to the 
present time. It is much to be regretted that 
this collection can not be purchased for some 
American museum or institution, since nothing 
like it could be brought together at the present 
time, except at an enormous expense ; and there 
is a great leck in our country of such illustrations 
of the progress of civilization. 


PROPER HOUR FOR METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The announcement has recently been made 
by Mr. lenry Lucas that the temperature at 
eight o'clock in the evening represents with strik- 
ing exactness the mean temperature of the day ; 
so that, instead of the three observations which 





are usually taken, one will answer all purposes. 


BLUE COLOR OF FRESH WATER. 


According to a recent author, the blue color 
of certain fresh water—such as that of Lake Ge- 
neva, etc.—is due to the presence of silica in a 
state of solution. 


PROTOPLASM IN THE SPLEEN. 


The discovery of masses of protoplasm in the 
spleen of embryonic mammals was announced 
several years ago; and we are now informed that 
similar masses have recently been observed in 
the pulp of the spleen, even in the adult. In 
the rabbit, pig, and dog they are of a large size, 
exceeding by several times the magnitude of the 
ordinary cellular structure of the organs. When 
examined fresh they are found to be round, and 
usually, though not always, destitute of a nucleus, 


LIVING FISH FROM 
CANOES. 

It is a curious fact that a feature of voleanic 
discharges in South America often consists in the 
ejection of immense numbers of fish, usually of 
one species, thrown out sometimes in such quan- 
tities as to poison the air and spread disease by 
their exhalations. The fish in question belongs 
to the same natural order as the fresh-water cat- 
fish, with which every one in the United States 
is well acquainted. It has been taken alive in 
some of the lakes in the sides of the Andes, at 
an elevation of eight or ten thousand feet above 
the sea; and it is supposed that these lakes com- 
municate with reservoirs in the interior, from 
which the fish are ejected by the voleano, Speci- 


DISCHARGE OF 
VoL 


| mens were obtained by Professor Orton, on his 


late expedition to Ecuador, and have been iden- 
tified as the Cyclopium humboldtii of naturalists. 

It is very remarkable, however, that these 
fish, although sometimes thrown out in a half- 
boiled state, are generally uncooked, and some 
of them indeed are alive when they reach the 
surface of the earth. 


NEW ATTACHMENT TO SEWING-MACHINES. 


It is announced by a recent German journal 
that an ingenious mechanic has lately invented 
an attachment to the sewing-machine by which 
its working is greatly facilitated, and which is ca- 
pable of being applied to any form of the machine 
in common use. Among its other advantages, 
it permits the machine to turn only in one direc- 
tion, and thus prevents the danger of breaking 
needles or thread consequent upon the reversal 
of the proper motion. -One foot or both may be 
used in propulsion. It also keeps the machine 
in motion by the ball of the foot, so that the heels 
and toes are not called into action. ‘The de- 
gree of veloci:y of the machine is regulated not 
by the number of movements of the foot, but by 
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the intensity of their motion. The thread is kept 
in a condition of uniform tension, and the ma- 
chine can be stopped in a moment without tak- 
ing the hand from the work. It is also stated 
that, in the case of sewing-machines which require 
about 150 movements of the foot to make 600 
stitches, the same can be accomplished by the 
new arrangement with 30 movements; and, with 
60 movements per minute (a rapidity easily at- 
tained), 1200 stitches will be made in that time— 
a very slight pressure of the foot being sufficient 
to start the apparatus and keep it in motion. 
Finally, it is said that the use of a sewing- 
machine, w‘th this attachment, can be learned 
with much greater ease than without it; and that 
even the heaviest kinds can be made to attain a 
great degree of velocity without fatiguing or 
straining the operator. 


ELECTRIZING WINES. 


Mr. Scoutetten, in a recent announcement, 
renews his assertion that a current of electricity 
passed through wines exercises a very positive 
influence in ameliorating and improving them, 
and refers the alteration to the decomposition 
of the tartrate of potassa by the electric current. 
The potassa set free neutralizes the acid of the 
wine, while the tartaric acid combines with its 
fatty matter, and tends to produce the ethers 
which furnish its bouquet. _ He also thinks that 
a certain portion of water is decomposed, disen- 
gaging the hydrogen at the negative pole and 
oxygen at the positive; and as oxygen, in a 
nascent state, possesses energetic properties, it 
produces new compounds, which give character 
to the old wines, and tend to produce those 
qualities in the new that ordinarily require much 
time and care. 


VARYING COLOR OF JUPITER'S BELTS. 


Attention has lately been called by Mr. 
Browning, and other observers, to some very 
remarkable changes in the color of the great 
equatorial belt of Jupiter. This is usually of a 
pearly-white color; but recently it has exhibited 
a variety of tints ranging from copper-red to 
chrome-yellow, with occasional tints of green. 
The precise nature of the causes which have thus 
influenced the color of the equatorial belt of 
Jupiter it is of course difficult to determine ; 
although possibly this may be connected with 
certain peculiarities of its atmosphere. Mr. 
Browning suggests that, as Jupiter is the largest 
of the members of our solar system, excepting 
the sun itself, supposing it to be of the same age 
as the others, it retains, in consequence of its 
bulk, a greater amount of its primitive heat; 
and that, consequently, the moisture in its sub- 
stance is all vaporized, forming the dense enyel- 
ope visible to our sight. 

The other planets he supposes have cooled in 
proportion to their size. ‘Thus the arid appear- 
ance of the moon may be due to the fact that 
not only the water, but the gases which former- 
ly composed its atmosphere, have been frozen 
into a solid state, and the whole of its initial 
heat lost, in the intense-cold of space, the tem- 
perature of which has been estimnated by some 
at one hundred and thirty degress below zero, by 
others at two hundred and thirty-nine degrees. 

In Mars, again, a body intermediate in size 
between the earth and moon, more initial 





heat wil! have been lost than in the former, and 
less than in the latter; and accordingly we find the 
moisture of the surface to be still appreciable in 
the form of ice at the poles, on that planet, in 
much larger proportion than on our globe. 

Venus, again, nearly of the same size as the 
earth, has a dense vaporous atmosphere. Mer- 
cury has also a dense atmosphere, which in some 
respects, resembles that of the earth. 

Mr. Browning suggests, in conclusion, that 
in the distant future, when Jupiter has lost more 
of its heat, the vaporous envelope will be con- 
densed into water, and its true disk will be re- 
vealed, of considerably less diameter than the 
present. He accordingly trusts that careful ob- 
servations will be made and recorded by astron- 
omers of the present day, in order that our suc- 
cessors, after many ages, may be able to appre- 
ciate the changes. 


GAMGEE’S PROCESS OF PREPARING MEAT. 


Among the many methods suggested, of late 
years, for preparing fresh meat in such a way as 
to admit of its being carried long distances to 
market, so that it may be furnished at a mode- 
rate rate, that of Professor Gamgee promises to 
be one of the most successful. This gentleman, 
an eminent veterinary surgeon, and at the head 
of the Veterinary College of London, visited the 
United States last year, for the purpose of prose- 
cuting experiments on his new method in Texas ; 
and it may be recollected that while here he ren- 
dered good service to American agriculture by 
his investigations of certain diseases of cattle— 
the Spanish fever especially—and by a report 
made by him to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, It was in ‘Texas that his spe- 
ciel investigations in regard to the preservation 
of meat were prosecuted, as the abundance of 
cattle, worth there little more than the value of 
their hides, rendered it possible for him to con- 
duct his experiments on a large scale; and it is un- 
derstood that the exportation of fresh meat from 
that State to Europe and to the northern United 
States, will be prosecuted vigorously in the future. 

In Professor Gamgee’s process, the living ani- 
mal is first caused to inhale carbonic oxide, 
placed in a. bag and held over the nose, the gas 
being prepared by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon oxalic acid. The application of the gas, 
of course, produces asphyxia, and the animal 
falls to the ground, after which it is bled and 
dressed in the usual manner. Brine of the 
proper strength is next injected into the meat 
by hydrostatic pressure, or otherwise; and it is 
then placed, after being cut up, in an air-tight 
apartment, from which the air is first exhausted : 
more air is afterward admitted, which has first 
passed through red-hot charcoal, so as to con- 
vert the oxygen into carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide. In this way all the oxygen is removed 
from the chamber, after which an atmosphere 
of sulphurous acid is introduced and is absorbed 
by the meat, which is soon completely saturated 
with it. ‘The meat is allowed to remain from 
five to twenty days in this atmosphere, when it 
may be taken out, and it will then keep perfect- 
ly fresh, tasting when cooked precisely like new- 


ly-killed meat. There are other details of the 
process which we do not reproduce, our object 
being simply to illustrate the principle by which 
it is made to answer its desired end. 
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Chitor’s Wistorical Record, 


UR Record closes April 1. Senafor Sher- 
man’s Funding bill, whose provisions we 
briefly summarized in our last Record, passed the 
Senate March 11, by a vote of 32to 10. ‘The prin- | 
cipal modification of the bill was the omission of 
the section providing for agencies in the chief 
cities of Europe for the sale of the new bonds. 

The bill for the admission of Georgia came up 
in the House March 5. Two days later, in the | 
Senate, a bill was introduced for the admission 
of Texas; a similar bill was passed in the House 
on the 15th. The Senate passed the Texas bill 
March 29. The Georgia bill passed the House 
on the Sth, with an amendment providing that 
nothing in the act should be construed to vacate 
any of the State offices. In connection with the 
discussion of this bill in the Senate, the most re- | 
markable event of the session occurred ; namely, | 
a speech by Mr. Revels, the colored Senator from | 
Mississippi. 

A bill for the reorganization of the army | 
passed the House March 10, This bill reduces 
the number of major-generals to three, and of | 
brigadiers to six, and establishes reduced rates 
of pay. The thirteenth section, transferring the 
Indian Bureau to the War Department, was re- 
jected. A similar bill was introduced in the 
Senate March 25. It differs from the Hous¢ 
bill in providing for a further reduction of the 
number of enlisted men—namely, to 25,000. 

A joint resolution was adopted by the House 
on the 14th, and by the Senate on the 15th, pro- 
viding for the payment to the family of the late 
Hon. E. M. Stanton of one year’s salary as As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court.—Mr. Cul- 
lom’s bill to abolish polygamy was passed in the 
House March 23, by a vote of 94 to 32.—The 
Senate Judiciary Committee on the 18th report- | 
ed a resolution declaring General Ames ineligible 
to a seat in the Senate. 

On the 15th the President sent to the Senate a 
message inclosing a communication from Secre- | 
tary Fish, showing that thirty States had, up to| 
that date, ratified the Fifteenth Amendment. | 

The State election in New Hampshire, March 
8, resulted in a Republican victory. ‘The Repub- 
lican vote was 34,814: the Democratic, 25,123. 
Governor Stearns’s majority over all other can- 
didates was 1270. 

Colonel Baker's expedition against the Piegan 
Indians has revived the whole Indian question. 
The facts of the expedition are these: The Pie-| 
gans had been wantonly ravaging end murdering 
in Montana, and General Sheridan, last Novem- 
ber, received permission from General Sherman 
to punish them. Six companies of troops under 
Colonel Baker left Fort Shaw, in Montana, Jan- 
uary 19, marching north. They came upon the 
Piegans—a part of the Blackfeet nation—on the 
23d, near the Marias River. The attack upon the 
camp was made suddenly, at an early morning 
hour. One hundred and seventy-three Indians 
were killed, and the camp was set on fire. Sur- 
geon Townsend writes from Fort Shaw that no 
women or children were designedly killed. He 
says that the officers of the expedition assert that 
more than one hundred of these were collected un- | 
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hurt after the firing ceased, and that a consider- 
able number of wounded were saved. 

General Sheridan, writing to General Sherman 
March 18, about this affair, says that he has five 
thousand miles of frontier settlements in his com- 
mand, and thas his duty is to protect families 
from the outrages of the Indians. Since 1862 
he estimates that twelve hundred whites have 
been murdered within the limits of his command, 
**the men scalped, the women ravished, and the 
brains of their children dashed out.” He adds: 
**T have no hesitation in making my choice. I 
am going to stand by the people over whom I am 
placed, and give them what protection I can. We 
have not the troops to place at each man’s house 
to defend it, and have sometimes to take the of- 
fensive, to punish for crimes already committed, 
in order to prevent the perpetration of others. 
In taking the offensive I have to select that sea- 
son when I can catch the fiends, and if a village 


| is attacked, and women and children killed, the 


responsibility is not with the soldier, but with the 
people whose crimes necessitated the attack.” 
General Sheridan alludes to another matter in 
this connection which certainly demands the se- 
rious consideration of the Government. He says 
that, even after the Indian has been forced to the 
reservation, he can only be protected in his rights 
while there by the troops keeping off the emi- 
grants who encroach on his land. ‘‘'The Chey- 


|ennes, Arrapahoes, Camanches, Kioways, and 


Apaches have just been forced on by the troops. 
During the last year, as soon as I withdrew the 
troops from the Sac and Fox Reservation, the 
emigrants took possession. A flood of emigra- 
tion, almost ten thousand strong, moved in solid 
mass and occupied the Osaye Reservation, be- 
cause there were no troops there to keep them 
off. All the other reservations on which the In- 
dian may yet be placed will be lost in the same 


| “3: ” 
| manner unless guarded by the military. 


Apropos of the article published in our last 
Number, ‘* The Indian: What we should do with 
Him,” General Hazen writes as follows: 

** What we must do with the Indian, sooner 
or later—the sooner the better—is to place him 
on reservations, first of every thing; not only to 
keep him from collision with white men, but 
that we may get our hands on him. Until this 
is done, nothing whatever can be accomplished 
with him. All the legislation in Christendom 


| can no more reach him than it does the birds. 


Having placed him there, apply the humanizing 
powers. These will certainly have their effect; 
not that they will at once make statesmen of the 
Indians, but this policy will have its effects, with 
slow beginnings and final success. It does even 
with brutes, and it can’t help succeeding with 
men, women, and children. 

**The Quakers are the most effective people 
for this latter purpose, for they carry into their 
work something of a fanatical conviction of duty, 
akin in a less degree to the old work of the Jesuits. 
Until they are so placed, no civil agents have any 
authority over Indians who, thus situated, know 
only military power. This distinction should be 
made in this field of daty. 

** It makes no sort of difference who supervises 
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done harmoniously. ‘The army must and can deal 
only with wild Indians outside of reservations.” 

Pierre Soulé died at New Orleans March 26, 
aged sixty-nine.—General George H. Thomas 
died at San Francisco March 28, of an attack of 
apoplexy. He was in his fifty-fourth year. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

General Quesada, in an interview with the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs on the 9th, 
made a few statements as to the situation in 
Cuba. The Cubans, he said, held at least two- 
thirds of the island. They possessed no sea-port 
town and none of the large cities, not because 
they had not the ability to capture them, but be- 
cause, from their lack of arms and ammunition, 
they could not hold them. The Cuban army, 
he said, numbers between 50,000 and 60,000 ef- 
fective men; but a large portion of these were 
armed with swords and sabres only. Could they 
be supplied with arms the contest for independ- 
ence would be brief.—Zamora, the murderer of 
Greenwalth, was executed on the 5th. 

The revolution in Mexico, which was so threat- 
ening in its first stages, appears to have been 
finally unsuccessful, the Government having 
maintained its ground against the insurgents, 

EUROPE. 

In the House of Commons, February 28, Mr. 
Childers, First Lord of the Admiralty, presented 
the estimates for naval expenditures, amounting 
to nine and one-quarter millions sterling. A 
great portion of this outlay was required for the 
building of the iron-clads. The iron-clad fleet 
would consist of two broadside ships of the lar- 
gest size, six of the second-class, nine of the third, 
eight of the fourth, four of the fifth, and two of 
the sixth. Of turret-ships there would be two 
of the first class, five of the second, and two of 
the third. Besides these there was a number 
of smaller iron vessels. This fleet would place 
England on a footing with the highest naval pow- 
er in the world.—The Irish Land bill passed to 
its second reading, March 11, by a vote of 422 to 
11.—A bill has passed its first reading institu- 
ting voting by ballot instead of viva voce.—aA tel- 
egram from London, February 28, announced 
the successful completion of the submarine cable 
communication between Bombay and Aden. 

The Journel Officiel of March 22 contains a 
letter from the French Emperor to his Prime 
Minister, M. Emile Ollivier, in which he urges 
the adoption of all reforms ‘‘ which will restore 
constitutional government to France, in order to 
put an end to that immoderate desire for change 
which possesses certain spirits, who disturb the 
public mind by their belief in the instability of 
the present régime.” ‘The Emperor lays especial 
stress upon those reforms which touch the consti- | 
tution and the prerogatives of the Senate. In| 
the Senate, on the 28th, M. Rouher presiding, | 
Minister Ollivier read the project of a Senatus | 
Consultum, drawn up in accordance with the | 
Emperor's letter. It makes important changes | 
in the prerogatives of the Senate. Hereafter the | 
legislative power is to be divided between the 





this work, the army or others, only it should be | changed by the voice of the people on the pro- 


| posal of the Emperor.—The trial of Prince Bo- 
| naparte for the murder of Victor Noir was con- 
menced at Tours by the High Court of France, 
| March 21. On the 27th the Prince was acquit- 
| ted on all the points of the indictment, but was 
| compelled to pay 25,000 francs damages to the 
| Noir family. The Emperor has requested the 
| Prince to leave France.—Count Montalembert, 
the leader of the Liberal Catholic party in France 
died at Paris on the 13th. 
Pope Pius IX. has thus far found it extremel) 
| difficult to procure a recognition of papal infalli- 
bility. France, Spain, Portugal, and Austria 
| are all reported to have intimated their opposi- 
| tion. The King of Bavaria supports Dr. Dol- 
| linger in his protest. The American Bishops 
| have united with the German in refusing their 
| assent to the dogma. The ¢rench Bishops of 
| Besancon and Nevers lead the opposition to the 
| Pope’s claim. Early in the month his Holiness 
had a schema on infallibility distributed among 
|the members of the Council. It insists upon 
supreme and complete primacy, and asserts that 
**the Roman Pontiff, of whom it was said in the 
person of Peter by Christ, ‘I have prayed for 
all,’ can not err when acting as supreme teacher 
of all Christians.” 

A law abolishing the death penalty has been 
adopted in the Prussian Chambers by a large 
| majority, notwithstanding the opposition of Count 
| Von Bismarck. “ 
| Prince Henri de Bourbon was killed in a duel 
| with the Duke de Montpensier, fought near Mad- 
| rid on the 12th March. It grew out of an inso- 

lent letter written by the Prince to the friends of 
the Duke. ‘The Prince fell dead at the third 
fire, shot through the head. —On the 14th March 
| General Prim was assailed in the streets of Mad- 
| rid by an anti-conscription mob, but he succeed- 
|ed in making his escape.—A new loan bill for 
| ten millions sterling was passed in the Cortes 
}March 21. The Unionists moved an amend- 
ment, which was rejected by a vote of 123 to 
117. The defeat of the Unionists led to «te 





| withdrawal from the Cabinet of Admiral Topete. 


Admiral Beranger takes his place. 


ASIA. 

On the 23d of January the United States ship 
Oneida, Commander E. H. Williams, left Yoko- 
hama, homeward-bound, after a cruise of about 
three years in the ports of China and Japan; and 


| on the evening of that day was run down by the 


Bombay, a British steamer, commanded by Cap- 


| tain A. W. Eyre, and sank within ten minutes 


after the collision. Her crew numbered 176 of- 


| ficers and men, of whom 56 only survived the 


disaster. Before the sinking of the Oneida her 
guns were fired, and every possible effort was 
made to attract the attention of the officers of 
the Bombay ; these efforts were made in vain, al- 
though the latter vessel received such severe in- 
juries from the collision herself as ought to have 
suggested the humanity of an inquiry into the 
condition of the American vessel. The Oneida 
had lost all but three of her small boats in a 











Emperor, the Senate, and the Corps Législatif; | typhoon, and one of these was cut in two by the 
the number of Senators must be one-third less | collision. The officers of the vessel behaved with 
than that of the Deputies; former articles giving | a self-sacrificing heroism that reflects honor upon 
the constituent power to the Senate are abro- | themselves and the naval service. Captain Eyre 
gated; and the constitution henceforth may be | has since been suspended for six months. 
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Chitar’s 


ITH the present Number closes the Forti- 

eth Volume of the Magazine. Two hun- 
dred and forty times has it politely made obei- 
sance: to an army of readers, larger in numbers 
o-day than at any time during its previous his- 
ory; larger, too, than has ever been attained by 
any other monthly periodical printed in the En- 
glish language. “From the outset the Drawer 
has constituted a prominent department of the 
Magazine, and has come to be recognized as a 
sort of bureau to which is forwarded the cream 
of the current wit and humor of the country. 
To the wits and wags who have contributed to 
this pleasant department our thanks are cordia!ly 
tendered, and whenever any member of our great 
constituency hears of things neat and juicy, let 
him or her make a note of them, as Shakspeare 
saith, ‘‘for the general joy of the whole com- 
pany.” 





Apropos of the Rev. Dr. Cumming, who had 
a little correspondence with the Pope about com- 
ing to the Council, much to the general Roman 
Catholic merriment. ‘The modesty of the Doc- 
tor’s proposition is very neatly hit off by Cornelius 
O'Dowd, who says that the Doctor meekly sup- 
posed that his little bagpipe might add a bit to 
he effect of the grand oratorio at Rome. 

‘“*You acknowledged I was your son a few 
days ago,” cries Dr. Cumming, reproachfully. 

**T don’t know that I did,” replies the Pope; 
“but as I have a very large illegitimate family, 
it’s not impossible you may belong to them. At 
all events, I don’t desire your company when I 
am entertaining my respectable relations.” 





We rather hold to tke opinion that Pius IX. 
is partly indebted for his longevity to the love of 
the humorous that is one of his prominent char- 
acteristics. ‘The good man is now seventy-eight, 
and even the weighty matters that press upon 
him during the sessions of the Gicumenical do 
not prevent his thorough enjoyment of the pass- 
ing good things. It has been said that the most 
superb-looking members of the Council are the 
Oriental prelates, but they are not much given to 
ablution—in fact, they are dirty. One of these 
unclean functionaries was invited to an interview 
with his Holiness. ° The Oriental bishop could 
not speak a word of Italian, French, or English 
—nothing but a curious Latin, Arabic, and Chal- 
dee. ‘The interpreter carried on the conversa- 
tion. Before going he ssked, as usual, the Papal 
benediction. Now be it remembered that his 
Iioliness is one of the cleanest, neatest old men 
in the world. He takes a cold sponge-bath every 
morning, and when you see him in his nice white 
clothes, notice his fresh healthy face, handsome 
hands, and thoroughly well-kept appearance, you 
can not help thinking of a hearty fat baby just 
out of the morning nursery toilet ; for the white 
skull-cap and silvery hair add to this illusion. 
Imagine then what such a clean old man must 
have felt while breathing the odor of this Oriental 
species of prelatical sanctity. 

When asked for his benediction, the Pope 
turned to those who surrounded him, and said, 


Drawer, 


Romans are the most witty, sarcastic people in 
the world: 

** Are you very sure this bishop does not un- 
derstand Italian ?” 

‘* Very sure, Holy Father.” 

** Well, then,” said his Holiness, in Italian, 
drawing himself up before the kneeling, unclean 
man, ‘‘ Dirty and ugly as thou art, I bless thee,” 
etc., etc., etc, 





Hans BreiTMann has excited afresh the risi- 
bles of his readers by the publication of another 
book of ballads, Among its drolleries is the 
development of a miracle that oveurred dur- 
ing the late troubles, showing that the whisky 
ring are depraved enough to make the church 
a hiding-place for illicit corn-juice. Thus does 
Breitmann eXpose the fraud ; 


“T know a liddle shoorsh mineself, 
Oopon de Bole Jack road 

(De rebs vonce shot dree Federals dere, 
Ash inso shoorsh dey goed). 

Den ye might make a bilcrimage, 
Und do id in a tay: 

Gott only knows vot dings you mighdt 
Bick oop, oopon de vay." 


Denn oop dere shpoke a contrapand, i 
Vas at de tent id's toor— 
*“Dere’s twenty bar’ls of whisky hid 
In dat tabe ~acle, shore. 
A rebel he don. gone and put 
It in de cellar, true, 
No libin man dat secret knows 
*Cept only me an’ you.” 


Der Stossenheim he grossed hirnself, 
Und knelt peside de fence, 

Und gried: “*O Coptain Breitmann, see, 
Die finger Providence.’ 

Der Breitmann doed his hat afay, 
Says he, “Pe ’t hit or miss, 

I'fe heard of miragles pefore, 
Boot none 8o hunk ash dia.” 





Recorper Hackett is not the only judicial 
functionary who in an extremely clear and con- 
cise style of charge gives a jury the root of the 
matter. We have in a recent English magazine 
the report of a case where a student of Trinity 
College was placed in the dock, charged with a 
petty theft committed in a shop, and the defense 
was, his station in life, his prepossessing appear- 
ance, and his family. ‘The judge charged in these 
words: ‘*Gentlemen of the jury, this is a short 
issue; the prisoner at the dock is a young gen- 
tleman of attractive manners and irreproachable 
connection, who stole a pair of silk stockings— 
and you will find accordingly.” 





“THe Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Geor- 
gia, has recovered from his recent attack of se- 
vere illness.” 

At the time we write, this paragraph meets the 
public eye iv nearly every newspaper in the coun- 
try, and enables an old and favorite contributor 
to various departments of this Magazine to tell 
the following story : 

Twenty-five years ago we had a political corre- 
spondence with Mr. Stephens, called forth by our 
mutual admiration and support of Mr. Clay. 
When General Scott was a candidate for the 
Presidency Mr. Stephens was a member of Con- 





with an expression peculiarly Roman—for these 


gress, and, being in Washington, we determined 
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to make his acquaintance. Passing up Pennsyl-| and gnaw. And then Collins called cut, ‘ You, 


vania Avenue, with Mr. Stephens’s hotel address | ‘Tom Corwin, come up—come right up!’ But 
in our hands, our attention was suddenly arrested | I held on, and gnawed and gnawed till I had 
by the appearance of a person who seemed to be | gnawed that jice half through; and that was the 
in the very last stages of a consuming sickness. | only way I could keep from going forward too!” 


It was to us a miracle that any one so attenuated | 


and wasted away in flesh, so wobegone in ex- 
pression, could command strength enough to 
move unassisted along the pavement. Startled 
and curious, we gazed at the disappearing form, 
and finally, to give some relief to our sympathetic 
curiosity, we asked a Jehu standing near by: 

‘* Who is that man ?” 

‘“‘ That man,” said the coachman, pointing his 
whip disdainfully after the apparition — ‘‘ that | 
man,” he repeated, and his face assumed a look 
of compiete disgust—‘‘ that man,” the words the 
third time being uttered with a diabolical sneer, 
‘*is one of the most contemptible and unprinci- | 
pled cheats in Washington.” 

We expressed our surprise at such a sweeping | 
denunciation against an invalid, and begged to | 
know the name of such a reprehensible individual. 

“Why, it’s Aleck Stephens, of Georgia,” said | 





Tough experience! 


In these days of incompatibility, when passen- 
gers per rail in Indiana, on arriving at the capi- 
tal, are informed in stentorian tones by the Con- 
ductor, ‘‘ Indianapolis!—cars stop fifteen minutes 
Sor divorce !” it is satisfactory to know that there 
are instances where the causes for a dissolution 
of the marriage tie seem to rise to the exigency 
of the case. For example: In Ann Arhbor, 
Michigan, reside a married couple who have 
each attained the advanced age of ninety-four 
years, and for seventy-two years have lived to- 
gether. Until within a few years their wedded 
life has been entirely happy. Now they are 
childish, and both insist strenuously on having 
their own way. Recently the old gentleman 
opened a window-blind to let the sunlight into 
their room. ‘The old lady objected, as it would 


the fellow, with evident surprise at our ignorance. | fade the carpet, which she had made more than 

“*And what has he done?” we asked, with | half a century ago in Vermont, and closed it 
some warmth. ‘* What could such an honorable | with a slam, saying at the same time, ‘‘ My mo- 
gentleman, and distinguished member of Con- | ther always told me that I never could live with 
gress do, to justify you in speaking that way of | you if I married you, and I've a good mind to 





him ?” 

‘* Why, you see,” said the fellow, with an af- | 
fectation of meekness—‘‘ you see, we licensed 
hackmen of Washington city get five dollars for 
attending a Congressman’s funeral—it’s one of 
our parquisites—and we have had our eye on | 
Aleck Stephens for this four years as being as | 
good as five dollars in our pocket, but he keeps | 
moving about and cheating us out of our just 
rights.” 

And so has this remarkable man for a quarter 
of a century lived on, in spite of what appears to 
be the most unfavorable circumstances, perform- 
ing meanwhile an amount of intellectual labor | 
that justly places him among the leading minds 
and most industrious men of the country. 


A rresn anecdote of Tom Corwin, from a 
legal friend : 

Some years ago, during the session of the Cir- 
cuit Court in ——, Ohio, the Methodist Church 
was blessed with a revival. Good old Father 
Collins had preached a powerful sermon, to hear 
which had gathered many people, including all 
the lawyers of the town, crowding the large, 
barn-like place to its utmost capacity. Father 
Collins saw his opportunity, and used it. On 
this occasion he was more than usually eloquent. 
He persuaded, exhorted, commanded. He would 
not be denied. Corwin was there, and when 
asked what he thought of Father Collins, said : 
‘Think of him? Talk of men being brought to 
their feet by the power of eloquence—that's no- 
thing com with Collins! Why, after he 
had talked to them, all he had to do was to 
stretch out his hand and say, ‘Come!’ and they 
marched straight forward, whether they wanted 
toornot. He'd single them out byname. John 
M—— stood next to me, and Father Collins 
called out, ‘John M——, come up here—right 
up!’ and he went; and all I could do te keep 
from going too was to hold my arm tight around 
the jice [the rough column supporting the roof], 
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get a divorce and go home!” 

‘* We young married descendants of the fourth 
generation are discussing the point \hether it is 
not our duty to assist the venerabie ‘ady in ac- 
complishing her wishes, rather than have her 
endure a long life of misery now in prospect !” 


Imacine yourself a witness of the following: 
During rebellion times, when churches were few 
in.the far West, quarterly meetings were held in 
the largest obtainable halls, and in both prayer 

/and sermon allusion to the condition of public 
affairs seemed unavoidable. At one of these 
meetings in , Iowa, the sermon of the pre- 
siding elder was so largely political, so fervid 
and patriotic, that immediately on its conclusion 
a Union-loving party seized the starry banner 
that stood in a corner, and unfurling and waving 
it aloft, struck up that good old anthem, ‘ Rally 
round the flag, boys!” and the way in which the 
boys joined in the chorus was lusty, though dis- 
gustful to the presiding elder. Fact is, you never 
can teli how such things will come out! 


Tue following is a verbatim copy of a letter 
recently received by the Recorder of Kenawia 
County, West Virginia, authorizing him +o issue 
a marriage license to Estil Toten, of Coal River, 


in that county : 
7 Coatp river Cain BRANSH 
anawna Co W ¥ 
Feb the 1 1870 


Mr Clerk of sed Co 
this day and dat I give 


cs u leaf to ishue mareg li- 
sensis to Estel to tan and 


0 
i J Harless my dorter 
ar Ws» A Harvess 


Somx thirty years ago the Rev. Dr. T——, 
then quite a young man, was settled over a soci- 
ety not a thousand miles from New York. Pos- 
sessing considerable executive ability, he soon 
had his people well in hand, and ruled them with 
vigorous watchfulness, ‘They submitted to the 
discipline, but, at times, were rather restive. 
By-and-by the Doctor began to be sought by 





EDITOR'S 





societies elsewhere, and ‘‘calls” 
ally extended, which, though declined, he was 
nevertheless careful to mention with proper com- 
placency to his people. Finally, on receiving a 
pressing invitation to an important position, he 
took occasion to expatiate on the frequency with 
which these “ calls’ were coming, and closed by 
saying it seemed to be the will of Providence 
that he should leave them. Hardly had he 
touched his seat when one of his most intelligent 
parishioners arose, and said, ‘‘ Brethren, I don’t 
think it safe or wise for this church to oppose the 
will of Providence!” No use! resignation ac- 
cepted. Sometimes it will happen so. 


WHEN the Delaware runs high in the neigh- 
borhood of Port Jervis it is somewhat difficult 
crossing, making it especially annoying to parties 
living on opposite sides of the stream from the 
parson when matrimony is contemplated. In 
the early time, when Port Jervis was a frontier 
settlement, and Parson Van Benschoten minis- 
tered to the Reformed Dutchmen of the bailiwick, 
he was called upon to marry a couple under dif- 
ficulties. The stream was so high and rapid that 
to ‘* skiff” across was impossible. He appeared 
on one bank, they upon the other—the best they 
could do. Amidst and oversounding the din of 
waters he tied hard the nuptial knot, and pro- 
nounced them man and wife, adding, with sten- 
torian emphasis, as he saw them gayly ascending | 
the hill, tine say! you can leave the money at Haw- 
kins’s I” 


From a Rochester lady, who last year traveled 
in Colorado, this : 


were occasion- | 
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to his little sister, in a fit of i imapationc e. ‘*Don't 
speak so to your sister,” said mamma; “she is 
a good little girl, on the whole.” ‘‘1 don’t See 
where the good comes in,” he replied. ‘‘It comes 
in right after the a,” said the little bepraised. 
Wasn't she smart ?—or “just as cunnin’ as she 
could be ?” 


“Mammy!” said a little fellow, just big enough 
to gobble doughnuts, but who didn’t like to rock 
ihe cradle of his baby brother, 
fessed to be very fond—very—‘* Mammy ! 
Lord’s got any more babies to give away, 

| you take ’em.” 


of whom he pro- 
if the 
don't 


To “‘ start the tune” in a country congregation, 
where the starter is not an expert, is rather a 
tough job.. We are favored with an instance: 
A clergyman, preaching in a rural parish, com- 
menced the usual religious exercis:s with a hymn. 
The choir, having commenced with several voices 
out of tune, ‘‘jangled” through the first verse, 
Attempting to improve in singing the next, they 
broke down and gave up entirely. After the 
succeeding exercises, the clergyman read anoth- 
er hymn of six verses, without expecting it to be 
sung. An attempt was made, however, by the 
| whole choir, which resulted, as before, in com- 
plete failure. One young lady, mortified, per- 
| haps, by such an exhibition of ‘discord, or urged 
by religious zeal, went on with tremulous yet 
tuneful voice, and sang the remaining verses. 
| The clergyman, with appropriate emphasis, then 
|announced the text of his sermon: “She hath 
done what she could.” The effect on the sur- 
| prised congregation may be imagined. 


‘Among others, I met a German lady who | 


certainly spoke English, but who experienced 


some difficulty in the use of words having a dis- | 


tinction without a difference. She gravely in- 
formed me that she intended going to Denver, to 
spend a pair of days. 

“*On another occasion I met a young lady who 
had recently been bereaved of several members 
of her family since she had removed to the far 
West. Intending to be most sympathetic, I said, 
‘It must have been a great trial to have the 


grave of a friend made in that new country.’ | 


To which she replied, in tears, but w ishing to 
take the bright side of the subject, * Why, 
good, sandy svil !’” 


it’s a 


as 


A uirte chap had a dirty face, and his teach- 
er told him to go and wash it. He went away, 
and after a few minutes came back with the low- 
er part of his countenance tolerably clean, while 
the upper part was dirty and wet. 


‘‘ Johnny,” said the teacher, ‘‘ why didn’t you | 


wash your face ?” 
‘**T did wash it, Sir.” 
** You didn’t wipe it all over, then.” 
‘*T did wipe it as high up as my shirt would go.” 


Anp here is a case of special pleading worthy | 

of Mr. Evarts, or Mr. S. S. Cox, or Mr. J. E. 

Burrill, or Mr. J. E. Develin: 

that was abominable in you, to eat your little sis- 

ter’s share of the cake!” ‘‘ Why,” said Tommy, 

‘didn’t you tell me, ma, that I was always to 
take her part ?” 


” 


**I po wish you would behave!” said a Loy 


‘“*Oh, Tommy, 


In one of the lower counties of Maryland there 
flourished, in the palmy days of the “‘ peculiar in- 
stitution,” an old darkey preacher, who used no 
notes, and prided himself on his extemporaneous 
efforts. His white brethren called him ‘‘ Doc- 
tor”—a title which he accepted, of course, with 
Indicrous gravity. Ata camp-meeting which the 
** Doctor” was holding, one of these friends gave 
} him, as a text, this passage in the Psalms of Da- 
vid: ‘* Wake, psaltery and harp; I myself will 
arise right early.” The ‘‘ Doctor” adjusted his 
spectacles, and read : 

“* Wake, peasle-tree and harp; 
arouse right airly.”” 

The ‘‘ Doctor” went on to explain that Moses 
was a very airly riser; that he had a peasle-tree 
| which grew near his window; and that he was 

wont to rise mighty airly and hang out his harp 
| on de peasle-tree, wid psalns. 


I myself will 


Speakrne of texts: A story is told of a Unita- 
rian minister in a Massachusetts town that once, 
| meeting with an Orthodox neighbor, remarked 
| that he was greatly troubled to think up proper 
| subjects for his sermons. ‘* Why,” said he, **I 
| preached about lobsters last Sunday, and what 
under the sun | shall do for the next, unless I 
exchange, 1 don’t know.” 
A WELL-KNowN modern philosopher thus sus- 
tains the mission of the Drawer: 
| “Ttis really worth more tew the world tew have 
la good-natured man born into it, and go into the 
| good-natured bissness, than to have a poeck born 
and go into the poeckry bissness. Good-natured 
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good fellow-citizens, and every body feels as if 
they had some stock in them; they are as safe 
and pleassnt as root-beer. The good-natured 
man an’t alwus a statesman, nor an’t alwus just 
the man for sekretary of the treasury; but tew 
grease the griddle of everyday life, tew soften the 
furious, tew raise the despondent, and tew in- 
dorse sixty-day paper, he weighs at least a tun. 
I had ruther be a good-natured man than tew 
have a seat in the New York Legislature: thare 
may not be as mutch money in it, but thare is 
twice the means of grace.” 





Tue following instance of touching devotion 
to the memory of a defunct husband is copied 
from a recent Spanish paper published in Paris: 


TS morning our Saviour summoned away the 
jeweler, Siebald Illmaga, from his shop to another 
and a better world. The undersigned, his Widow, 
will weep upon his tomb, as will also his two daugh- 
ters, Hilda and Emma, the former of whom is mar- 
ried, and the latter is open to an offer. The funeral 
will take place to-morrow. His disconsolate widow, 
Veronique Llmaga.—P. 8. This bereavement will not 
interrupt our business, which will be carried on as 
usual, only our place of business will be removed from 
No. 3 Tessi des Tenturiers to No. 4 Rue de Mission- 
naire, as our grasping landlord has raised our rent. 





In a late English magazine we have an article 
on ‘*‘Shamrockiana,” in which are given a few 
fresh anecdotes of the Irish rebellion of ’98, 
Duels were then a matter of daily occurrence, 
and a man’s candidature for a club was always 
tested by the question, ‘‘ Did he blaze?” —. e., 
had he fought? Curran’s second duel was with 
Egan. The latter, as the injured party, was al- 
lowed to have the first shot. He fired and missed, 
and then, turning around, exclaimed, ‘* My hon- 
or is satisfied!” and was about to walk away ; 
but Curran cried out, ‘‘Wait one moment. I 
mean to have a shot at ‘ your honor ;’” which he 
did to some purpose, planting a bullet in, how- 
ever, a not very fatal part. 





Ayotuer: A well-known member of the bar 
excused himself from accepting a challenge on 
the plea that his life was insured for ten thousand 
pounds, and it was his sole provision fcr his fam- 
ily, which would be forfeited if he came by his 
death in a duel. ‘‘Tell him,” said his antago- 
nist—since that a judge—‘‘ that I'll give him a 
mortgage on my estate for the money, and let 
him ‘come out’ with an easy heart.” 





Tue amiable temper that pervaded the debates 
of the House cf Commons is fairly expressed by 
the words ‘with which Lord Castlereagh wound 
up one of his bitter replies: ‘*I reprobate the 
personalities used by gentlemen in this debate. 
I deprecate a contest of this nature. But if any 
gentleman conceives bimself injured by any gen- 
tleman on this side of the House, there is a rem- 
edy within his reach, which I am proud to say 
there is nv one on these benches will not willing- 
ly extend to him.” There was courtesy! 





Was it Peter Cartwright, or who was it, that, 
desiring to convey a mild criticism on the too 
splendidly ventilated style of his parsonage, gave 
out this notice one Sunday morning? ‘‘ There 
will be a mite society on Thursday evening next 





men work up into fathers, husbands, and broth- | at the parsonage. The parsonage is a little, wld, 
ers fust-rate, and without enny waste ; they make | tumble-down building on 





) Street.” In the 
| evening he repeated the invitation, thus modi- 
| fied: ‘*On the corner of the street near my res- 
| idence is a well. Said well is covered over and 
clap- boarded. It is unpainted and weather- 
worn; but I wish to describe it so that none of 
| you may make a mistake and take the well for 
the parsonage. The mite society will be held in 
the parsonage, xot in the well.” 





A very elegant, and, to a certain class of 
readers, very charming volume, ‘‘ The Memoirs 
| of Sir George Sinclair,” has just been published 
| in London—a sort of book seldom published in 
| this country—giving delightful reminiscences, in- 
| terspersed with anecdotes, of one of the purest, 
| most cultivated, and cleverest men of his time; 
| a great parliamentary debater, a maa of polished 
wit, and of very earnest, practical piety. We 
quote a few anecdotes, commencing with one of 
Lady Janet Sinclair, his grandmother, who was 
greatly beloved by her dependents: ‘*‘ Their con- 
fidence in her regard for them was not misplaced. 
On some points, especially matrimony, it extend- 
ed to a degree which was divertingly eccentric. 
She was sensitively anxious that each of her fe- 
male domestics should find a suitable husband 
and protector. On one occasion, during a seri- 
ous illness, being wnder some alarm for her own 
life, she gave her maid some salutary advice; 
and, among other admonitions, pressed upon her 
the necessity of being married. The young wo- 
man, no doubt astonished at the introduction of 
such a subject, confessed that she had already 
entered into an engagement of the kind, but was 
prevented from completing it by a ‘little hin- 
drance.’ ‘And what is thai?’ said her mis- 
tress. ‘Only just, my leddy, that the man is 
married already, and his wife is not dead yet; 
but they tell me she is dying.’ Lady Janet was 
satisfied, and expressed the comfort she had re- 
ceived from this interesting communication.” 





‘* NOTWITHSTANDING eccentricities of thiskind, 
which had generally a benevolent tendency, some 
idea of the respect which this really superior wo- 
man inspired among her Northern neighbors may 
be gathered from another story which she some- 
times related. She happened to be directress 
of an assembly given at Edinburgh while the 
General Assembiy of the Kirk of Scotland held 
their session. A simple-minded gentleman in 
the North, no doubt as little conversant with ec- 
clesiastical affairs as with the nature of the fash- 
ionable meeting over which her ladyship was to 
preside, addressed a letter of business to ‘The 
Right Honorable Lady Janet Sinclair, Moderator 
of the General Assembly, Canongate, Edinburgh.’ 
This simple correspondent did not mistake in sup- 
posing that her ladyship took real interest in the 
welfare of the Scottish establishment, and the 
efficiency of its ministers.” 





Couxp any thing be more racy or pungent than 
the { lowing passage from a speech made by Sir 
George Sinclair in Parliament, where he de- 
scribes, in a manner singularly graphic, the con- 
versation which he had on one occasion, at din- 
ner, with an aristocratic spinster in relation to 
the condition of the working-classes : 

“T have often listened with indignation and 
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disgust to the colloquial homilies of selfish afflu- 
ence. I had the honor, some years ago, to sit 
at dinner next to a very prim, somewhat anti- 
- quated, highly-respectable spinster, deeply inter- 
ested in the fluctuations of the three per cents, 


and of the quadrille-table, and who, in the soci- 


ety of a sleek and snarling lapdog, feasted on all 
the delicacies of all the seasons. While she was 
enjoying, quite con amore, a well- replenished 
plate of rich and savory turtle-soup, allusion was 
roade to the disturbances then raging in certain 
districts, where the working-classes had been 
driven by want of employment to perpetrate acts 
of violence. My fair neighbor, during the brief 
intervals from self-complacent deglutition, ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, Sir, national unthankfulness is a 
very heinous sin! How multiplied are the bene- 
fits which a gracious Providence is daily shower- 
ing down upon us, the unreasonable inhabitants 
of this highly-favored land! I wish I could ex- 
postulate in person with our misguided and un- 
thinking countrymen themselves.’ ‘Champagne, 
ma'am?’ ‘If you please. But, Sir,’ continued 
she, while the butler was pouring a bumper of 
vin d’ Ay into her glass, ‘I blush to think of the 
return which we are making for mercies of which 
we are very unworthy! Is it not awful and mel- 
ancholy to consider’—here she drank off her wine, 
which was remarkably well iced—‘ that perhaps 
at this moment, by way of requital for all our 
blessings, we are committing outrages? I de- 
clare, when one thinks upon such horrid infatu- 
ation, it makes one’s flesh creep from head to 
foot lest, as a just chastisement for all our crimes, 
we should, in the twinkling of an eye, be deprived 
of all our comfort—may I trouble you for another 
spoonful of the green fat ?’” 


Ay instance of a timely prayer, well put, comes 
from a Sacramento correspondent. A few weeks 
since the Rev. Mr. Lucky, Principal of the State 
Normal School, and frequently acting as chap- 
lain of the Penitentiary at San Quentin, was at 
Sacramento, and being one morning in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, was requested by the President to 
open the proceedings with prayer, which he did— 
whether forgetting the place he was ‘n or the peo- 
ple surrounding him we can not say—in the fol 
lowing manner : 

“OQ Lord, we pray Thee that Thy mercies 
may be extended to these poor men, who have 
been sent bere from all parts of the State, con- 
victed of various crimes and misdemeanors ; have 
merey upon them, we beseech Thee, while they 


are here serving out the times for which they were | 


sent; and when they have served and are dis- 
missed from these walls, may they return to their 
homes better men, and in time may they become 
useful and upright citizens and honorable mem- 
bers of society! We ask in the name and through 
the merits of Christ, our Redeemer. Amen.” 

Whereupon the member from Yolo arose and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. President, J move to strike out Yolo 
County.” The scene which followed can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. 


A Vinetanp, New Jersey, correspondent, 
meeting accidentally Mr. Wendell Phillips in 
the cars, found himself quite interested in his 
agreeable society, and listened, delighted, to his 
remarks on various topics of the day. Of course, 
during an hour’s ride, he advanced some hetero- 


dox ideas. Just before separating, I remarked 
that, during our brief intercourse, he had exem- 
plified the truthfulness of an analysis of his pe- 
culiar characteristics as given by another eminent 
scholar and lecturer, the Rev. John Lord. ‘* What 
did Lord say?” inquired Mr. Phillips. ‘‘ He said 
that Mr. Phillips was a profound lawyer, a deep 
thinker, a logical reasoner—who could make 
white appear black, or black white, and prove it.” 
Mr. Phillips laughed, good-humoredly, and re- 
plied that he had heard the story before, not ex- 
actly as coming from Mr. Lord, and, what was 
more remarkable, ‘‘ many persons believed it!” 


Tuts is not a bad bit, from over sea, illustrating 
the familiar, daddylike power of the Irish priest 
over his uncultured constituents: When Father 
M‘Govren from the altar had on three successive 
Sundays impressively and sonorously demanded, 
‘*Who stole Darby Delaney’s vinegar?” and re- 
ceived no answer, he supplemented, on the last 
occasion, in a tone of heart-felt humiliation, *‘ Jim 
Riley, Jim Riley, you trate me with contimpt.” 
Could any thing be more simply eloquent than 
the tender delicacy by which Mr. Riley was re- 
called to a sense of honor, without the faintest 
aspersion on his character? ‘The vinegar was 
restored with pleasing alacrity. 

' 

Arter the expiration of Mr. Nesmith’s term 
as United States Senator from Oregon he retired 
to his magnificent farm in Polk County, in that 
State. Soon afterward he was nominated by 
President Johnson as Minister to Austria. Goy- 
ernor Cole, of Washington Territory, started to 
pay Mr. Nesmith a visit, and when within a mile 
or two of his residence met a native of the Emer- 
ald Isle, and asked him if he could tell him where 
the new Austrian Minister resided. Pat prompt- 
ly enswered, ‘* No, Sir; there’s nary preacher in 
the whele neighborhood.” 

Camp-meeting is there now; also Father 
Mooney. 


THERE was, some years ago, a trial for murdez 
in Ireland where the evidence was so palpably 
insufficient that the judge stopped the case, and 
directed the jury to bring in a verdict of not 
guilty. A well-known lawyer, who desired, how- 
ever, to do something for the fee he had received 
for the defense, claimed the privilege of address- 
ing the Court. *‘ We'll hear you with pleasure, 
Mr. B——,” said the judge; ‘* but, to prevent 
accidents, we'll first acquit the prisoner.” 


In another case, happily not one involving a 
life, the verdict was of a character so unique, so 
very Irish, as to be worthy of reproduction in the 
Drawer for the benefit of oncoming counselors : 
‘*How could you have the conscience to give 
forty thousand pounds in that seduction case ?” 
was the question put to the foreman of the jury 
who tried the celebrated Bandon issue, where the 
defendant was an English peer. ‘* Begorra, it was 
a fine thing to bring all that money into Ireland!” 
was the answer. Against such patriotism and 
justice what could be said ? 

Tue professions of integrity, devotion to the 
public interest, conscience, etc., so frequently 
made in Congress by honorable members, who 


| have honorable axes to grind, reminds one of the 
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epigrammatic expression of Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, who wishes his son to do something, 
and is alarmed at his high-flown notions : 

“Conscience! why you are mad. Did ye ever hear 
any man talk o’ conscience in poleetical matters? Con- 
science, quothu! I have been in Parliament these 
three-and-thraty years, and never heard the term made 
use of before. Sir, itis an unparliamentary word, and 
you will be laughed at for it." 


A CORRESPONDENT at Spruce Creek, Hunting- 
don County, Pennsylvania, sends what he says 
is an unpublished anecdote of the late Jacob 
Kruber, an eccentric Methodist preacher, some 
of whose sayings were published in the Drawer 
a year ago. On one occasion he had ‘stated 
preaching” at a school-house near by, called The 
Hook. In his valedictory sermon to that peo- 
ple he said; ‘*‘ Now I have peen breaching to de 
beobles of de Hook for a whole year, and I fer- 
rily pelief dat I hav ton ferry little goot; for-I 
do tink dat if de beobles of de Hook was to die 


and go to hell, de teyil would say to de beobles | 


of Sotom and Gomorrah, sdant round and make 
room for de beobles of de Hook !” 


Our Spruce Creek correspondent continues: 
In traveling through Missouri, in 1845, I stopped 
a few days with a hard-shell Baptist preacher of 
the name of Chism. Talking politics one even- 
ing, the parson said that the ‘‘ hardest” Demo- 
crac (there were ‘‘hards” and ‘‘ softs” in those 
days) he ever knew was Colonel Johnson, of 
Booneville. He had been to see the Colonel a 
few days before his death. On entering the room 
he said: 

**T’'m glad to see you, parson—glad you've 
come; if you had waited much longer you 
wouldn't have seen the old Democrat.” 

‘*T suppose, Colonel, you are prepared for the 
change, since you are so fully aware of it?” 

** Well, I don’t know much about that. I 
have thought I would do there pretty much as 
I’ve had to do here—take things as they come; 
but there’s one thing I have made up my mind 
to. When I come to where the roads fork, I 
shall inquire which way the ‘eoons’ have gone, 
and I'll be if I go that way!” 


Tue following was recently found on the table | 


of a distinguished judge ‘‘ up in Varmount :” 
“There was a little Company 
Made pig from iron ore; 
The pig got into Chancery, 
And then became a bore.” 


Nor very long since the Rev. Dr. A , of 


Boston, was called from his study in the evening | 


to marry a couple, who were in waiting for that 
purpose in his parlor. They appeared to be from 
the inumbler walks of life. After the service was 
performed there was a pause. The bride and 
groom looked at each other inquiringly. After 
a short interval the bride came forward with a 
courtesy, and. said: ‘‘We are ‘very—much— 


obliged—to you—Sir—and—hope—at—some— | 


time—to—be—able—to—retaliate !” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Jacksonville, Illinois, 
gives this instance of the indifference of the ju- 
venile African of the period to the blessings of 
our educational system : 

Some months ago the building in which the 
*colored” school in that place was held was 





| found to be on fire, and, before the engines could 
| be got in play, was consumed. Of course a large 
| crowd was collected, and the usual talk was in- 
| dulged in as to how it had occurred, ete. One 


little colored boy, after watching the fire until 
the novelty of the thing had ceased, started down 
street, saying, ‘‘Golly! I’s glad the old thing's 
burned; didn’t have my jog’fry lesson nohow !” 


From Hardinsburg, Kentucky, comes narra- 
tive of a young gentleman of that State who hap- 
pened to be at a wedding party at which Mrs. 
B , the wife of a Methodist minister, was 
present. Our young friend was fond of pleas- 
antry, and at the supper-table brought her a 
huge plate of meat, etc., enough for half a doz- 
en, saying, ‘‘ When you want more just back up 
your cart.” ‘*I will,” said the lady, ‘if I can 
get the same donkey to draw it!’ The reply 
seems new, and good enc igh to carry the “cart” 
part, which always was an ancient Miller. 


| Ata recent ‘‘church sociable” in one of the 
| cities of Ohio there happened to be present sev- 
eral lady school-teachers, some of whom were 
members of the church. In the course of con- 
versation remurk was made respecting the gov- 
ernment of children by love instead of coercion; 
to which one of the ladies responded that she 
never thought of enforcing authority over pupils 
in any other way than by love. ‘‘ Well, love or 
no love,” said an ungallant gentleman, “ it’s very 
certain that ‘school marms,’ as a class, get very 
misanthropical after teaching a short time; in 
fact, the milk of their human kindness turns quite 
sour.” ‘*You are mistaken, Sir,” quickly an- 
swered a young lady present; ‘‘that milk you 
speak of never turns sour within the pa/e of the 
church !” . 
| Tuere used to be a pious old negro in Boston 
named Cesar, and he was in the habit of praying 
so loudly as to be heard by many of the neigh- 
bors. On retiring for the night his petition in- 
variably: was: ‘‘ Lord, send dy angel for ole 
Cxsar—ole Cesar always ready.” One evening 
| two of his neighbors, good men, but sometimes 
| bored by his ‘‘ style,” thought they would try 
him on. They took position at his door, and 
when the usual petition was made that ‘‘ the 
Lord would send the angel,” ole Cesar being al- 
ways ready, they knocked loudly at the door. 

** Who dar?” said the darkey. 

‘*The angel of the Lord, come for old Cassar,” 
was the reply. 

Out went the light, a scrambling into bed was 
heard, and then, in trembling voice, that same 
old uncle said: ‘‘Go way, dar! go way! Ole 
Cesar bin dead dis ten year !” 


Wuat are we to think of the morals of the wo- 
men of Ohio? We have it on high authority 
that only a few days since a woman in one of 
the rural parts of the State came to the village 
| store to buy things and sell her paper-rags. The 
| clerk, in weighing the latter, found in the bag a 
| Bible, with very few leaves gone. Thinking the 
good woman must have made a mistake, he men- 
tioned the circumstance. ‘‘Oh no,” replied she, 

| ‘no mistake at all; my husband takes the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer now, and we've no more use for 
the Bible.” 








